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CHAPTER I. 
THAM 


HE gentleman known to the 
police and others as ‘‘Nosey” 
Moore had only one eye—the 
other had been lost in a gang 
fight—but with that one eye he saw 
everything that went on around him. 


GETS A TIP. 





Just now he was sitting behind the 
battered counter in the so-called office 
of the lodging house he had been con- 
ducting for some half dozen years, and 
was watching the stairs that came down 
from the floor above, while he puffed 
slowly at an old pipe that should have 
been retired for age. 

The lodging house of Nosey Moore 
had attracted the close attention of the 
police department when it was first 





opened, but after a season of careful 
watching the police had decided that 
Nosey Moore really had retired from a 
career of crime and had gone 
more or less honest business. 
merly Nosey had been a burglar, < 
it followed that he was a success as a 
landlord. 

Nosey Moore, to hear him relate 
had been an active member of the un- 
derworld in the good old days 
man had to have 
strength to get by at all. 
ing to him, had grown too tame to at 
tract a regular he-man any longer 

As a matter of fact, Nosey had pos- 
sessed common sense enough to retire 
after a slight mistake had resulted in a 
short term in prison and had convinced 
him that he was behind the times when 


into a 


as | 


when 
and brute 


courage 
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it came to burglary. And the new and 
scientific methods of cracking a safe or 
ransacking a residence were objects of 
scorn to Nosey. So he conducted his 
lodging house, and his tenants for the 
greater part were men whose photo- 
graphs and measurements were filed 
away carefully in a certain identification 
bureau about which few criminals like 
to speak. 

One of his tenants was Thubway 
Tham. To be precise, Thubway Tham 
had been the very first tenant, and he 
had stayed on when many another had 
come and gone; he always paid his rent 
promptly and in advance. That was 
enough to endear him to the heart of 
Nosey Moore, who often collected rent 
only by resorting to threats of violence 
and peeling his coat; and, in addition, 
Moore liked Thubway Tham becaus¢ he 
judged that the latter had brains of a 
sort, and was a big man in his line. 

Early on a_ bright 
Moore sat behind |] 
stairs that 
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morning 
lis old counter and 
watched the came down 
from the floor above. And now and 
the 
his 


then he glanced up at the clock on 
wall, and now and then he refilled 
old pipe, lighted it, and puffed with evi- 
dent content. 

steps of one 


tairs, and 


Presently he heard the 
of his lodgers descending the 
at forward quickly in his chair. As he 
had hoped and expected, it was Thub- 
way Tham, termed the “dip de luxe” by 
certain of the underworld, the little 
pickpocket who often caused members 
of the police department to gnash their 
teeth in rage. 

Thubway Tham came down the stairs 
slowly, as though he dreaded commenc- 
ing another day of dull routine. The 
life of Thubway: Tham possibly might 
have seemed speedy, colorful, and hectic 


to some, but to him it was ordinary 


routine, it must be understood. Lifting 
a leather was not romance to Thubway 
Tham—it was work 

“Mornin’, Tham,” 


said the landlord 
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“Good mornin’ yourthelf, Nothey.’ 

“Fine day!” 

“It ith nothin’ of the thort,” Thub- 
way. Tham declared. “It ith Chrith- 
muth, and Chrithmuth ith alwayth a 
bum day in my young life. It ith the 
wortht day in the year.” 

“How come?” Moore asked in sur- 
prise. 

“A man cannot have a good Chrith- 
muth unleth he hath thome relativeth 
and friendth and children and a Thanta 
Clauth. The boyth in the big prithon 
up the creek are havin’ a better Chrith- 
muth than [ am. They will have a 
thpethial dinner and maybe a tree.” 

Moore grinned and blinked his one 
good eye rapidly. 

“Want a little Christmas, do you?” 
he asked. “Tham, come over here.” 

“Well, Nothey ?” 

“T like you, Tham.” 

“Thith ith tho thudden!” 

“And I—I went and got a Christmas 
present for you, Tham. I’ve got it 
here.” 

“My goodneth!’ 

Moore handed out a small package as 
though ashamed of the act. Giving 
‘hristmas presents was something un 
usual for him, and he seemed to feel 
that it was weakly sentimental, or some- 
thing like that. 

“Thankth,” said Tham. 

“It’s a dozen packages of your favor- 
ite cigarettes, Tham,” Moore explained. 

“Thith ith nithe of you, Nothey. 
And IT have a prethent for you, too.” 

“Gosh!” said Moore. “We’re gettin’ 
to be a bunch of softies, seems to me. 
Well, spill it!” 

“Tt ith a nithe new pipe, Nothey, and 
I want you to thtart to uth it right 
away. That one you are thmokin’ now 
ith throng enough to be weaned. Let 
it thtand on ith own legth now, Nothey, 
and break in thith new one.” 

Moore accepted the pipe and re- 
garded it carefully. It was a splendid 
Moore knew it and was 


’ 


pipe, and 


fo ter 
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He filled it immediately, but 


thankful. 
he looked at his old one with regret as 
he put it away in a drawer of his desk. 

“Tham, you are a good scout,” he 


said. 

“Thankth again.” 

“And so,” Moore continued, lower- 
ing his voice and bending across the 
counter, “I’m goin’ to break one of my 
little information.” 





rules and slip you a 

“My goodneth!” 
“You know me, Tham. Between the 
boys and the coppers, I’m neutral. I’m 
in a position where I’ve got to be. And 
so, whenever I hear you boys talkin’, I 
just forget what I hear, and the coppers 
know they can’t get anything out of me. 
And if I happen to hear the coppers 
plannin’ something, I just keep quiet 
and let ’em do their work—and you 
boys couldn’t get me to talk.” 

“That -ith right, Nothey; you are 
alwayth thquare.” 

“But you,and me have been a little 
more friendly than the others, Tham, 
and—and you just slipped me the first 
present I’ve had in years. 
So I’m goin’ to open up a bit. 
been a gent lookin’ for you.” 

“You thurprithe me,” said Tham. 
“What wath the nature of hith gen- 
eral appearanthe?” 

“If you ask me, old-timer, I'll say 
that I didn’t make him exactly. He 
didn’t look like a regular fly cop, and 
he didn’t look like some guy you once 
knew wantin’ to borrow a few bucks 
until next Tuesday. He prowled into 
here yesterday afternoon, and I said 
in, and he said that he’d 
come back. And he was around here 
this mornin’, actin’ mysterious, if you 
ask me.” : 

“Wath it Craddock ?” 

“Gosh, no! I know Detective Crad- 
dock well. This was some bird I never 
seen before.” 

“Well, it ith no worry in my young 
life,” Thubway Tham declared. “You 


Christmas 


7 nere s 


you wasn’t 
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don’t thuppoth he wath another movie 
man, do you?” 

Once a motion-picture director had 
visited the lodging house and had en- 
gaged Thubway Tham to show a lead- 
ing man how to pick a pocket prop- 
erly, and Tham had taken the job for 
a few days, and never had he forgotten 
it, for a woman had made a fool of 
him. 

“T don’t know who he was,” Moore 
declared. “I’m just givin’ you the tip.” 

“Thankth, Nothey. I apprethiate it.” 

Thubway Tham slipped the package 
of cigarettes into his coat pocket and 
went on down the stairs to the street. 


CHAPTER II. 

A STRANGER’S PROPOSITION. 
ESPITE what Nosey Moore had 
said, Thubway Tham _ believed 
that the mysterious caller was some old 
acquaintance who perhaps wished to 
negotiate a.small loan because of a 
period of financial trouble. Yet, when 
he reached the Tham looked 
around carefully without seeming to do 
there was in 


street, 


so, to ascertain whether 
the vicinity some man who looked like 
an officer, 

Nobody near looked at all suspicious, 
and Tham walked down the street to 
the little restaurant where he generally 
ate his breakfast. Having eaten, he 
presented his favorite waitress and the 
little cashier with boxes of excellent 
candy, and left the place. He had an- 
other Christmas present to make, but 
he had to locate the person to whom he 
wished to give it. 

He came, after a time, to Madison 
Square, one of the spots in New York 
that he loved. There he sat on a bench 
and watched the antics of the pige 
and sparrows. He watched the crowds, 
too, but now with an eye to business. In 
the first place, Tham worked only in 
the subway during rush hours, and, in 
the second place, Tham never lifted a 
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leather on Christmas or the Fourth of 
July. 

When he had been sitting on the 
bench for the greater part of half an 
hour, and had consumed a couple of 
the cigarettes Moore had given him, a 
man stopped before him, and Tham 
glanced up to see Detective Craddock. 

“Tho, even on Chrithmuth, I have to 
thee your ugly fathe!’ Tham com- 
plained to the officer. 

Detective Craddock looked at the 
little pickpocket not unkindly, and 
grinned. Between Detective Craddock 
and Thubway Tham there was a pe- 
culiar warfare that long had been the 
talk of the underworld. Craddock had 
sworn to catch Thubway Tham “with 
the goods” and see him sent up the 
river for a long term, and for more 
than a year he had tried to do so and 
had failed miserably. 

Craddock knew well that Thubway 
Tham was nothing more or less than a 
pickpocket, and Tham was aware that 
Craddock knew it. They had pitted 
their wits against each other, and so 
far Thubway Tham had retained his lib- 
And they had grown to think a 
each other, but that would not 
have stopped Craddock from making an 
arrest. 

“Merry Christmas, Tham,” the detec- 
tive said, grinning again. 

“The thame to you and many of 
them,” Tham replied. “What are you 
doin’ here in the thquare, Craddock?” 

“Oh, just prowling around.” 

Thubway Tham grinned in reply. 
‘rom his pocket he took a small pack- 
age, which he handed up to the detec- 
tive. 

“Jutht a little prethent,”” Tham said 

“This is fine of you, old-timer.” 

“Thankth.” 

“But understand me, Tham, a little 

ing present does not 
change the situation between us. I’m 
a fly cop, and you’re a dip, and one of 


’ 
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lot of 


these days—— 
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“T know. It ith the thame old thing. 
One of theth fine dayth you are goin’ 
to catch me with the goodth and plant 
me away for a ten-thtretch. All right, 
Craddock. When you manage that 
little deal, I’ll be right there.” 

“You can bet you'll be there, Tham. 
However, thanks for the present.” 

“You're welcome,” Tham told him. 
“T like you, Craddock. You're a fly 
cop, but you are on the thquare. If 
you get me right you'll take me in, but 
if you get me at all you'll get me right.” 

“Whatever all that means,” said 
Craddock. “Thinking of taking a little 
ride in the well-known subway, Tham?” 

‘Pothibly, when I want to go home.” 

“Perhaps I’d better go right along 
with you, Tham, and keep you out of 
temptation. Gentlemen are objecting 
more than ever to having their purses 
removed when they don’t know it.” 

“All cardth on the table!” Tham told 
“Tf you mean to inthinuate that 
I am a dip, let me thay that no dethent 
dip would work on Chrithmuth Day. 

“Your word, Tham?” 
“Yeth, thir.” 


“Fair enough!” said Craddock. 


e° 
nim, 


” 


“Dip 
you may be, but you are a man of your 
word.” 

“Thankth.” 

“Merry Christmas again, Tham. And 
now I’ve got to be on my way. Can’t 
hang around here all the time, you 
know.” 

“Don’t let me detain you, Craddock 
[f thome of the boyth were to thee 
me talkin’ to you they might think that 
I had turnel thtool pigeon.” 


Detective Craddock grinned at the 
thought and continued through the 
square. hubway Tham arose and 


made his way slowly up Fifth Avenue. 
Tham, not wishing to indulge in his ne- 
farious occupation, found time hang- 
ing heavy on his hands. He decided 
finally that he would attend a matinée. 

He managed to get a balcony seat, 


and he watched an indifferent show 
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with the enthusiasm expressed by a man 
who sees only about two performances 
in a year. Then he invaded a new res- 
taurant and ate his Christmas dinner— 
a lonely dinner for Tham, though he 
was surrounded by dozens of happy, 
laughing, chatting persons whom he 
never had seen before and did not ex- 
pect to see again. 

Thubway Tham felt blue when the 
He felt like a man 
world. 


dinner was over. 
without a friend in all the 
There was Nosey Moore, of course, and 


Detective Craddock, and many mem- 
bers of the underworld. But Tham 
felt the need of close friends and rela- 
tives, and he felt a bit miserable about 


not having any. 


‘Chrithmuth ith the bunk!” he told 
himself again. 
Out on the streets the happy throngs 


were hurrying about, the majority of 
the people carrying parcels, going to 
residences of 


their own homes or to the 
1 





friends, preparing for theater parties, 
rushing toward brilliantly lighted cafés. 


The longer Thubway Tham watched 


them, the more miserable he felt. 


Presently he found himself at Madi- 
son Square again and sat down on his 
favorite bench and watched the danc- 
ing lights as though through a mist. 

“Chrithmuth ith the bunk!” he said 


again, and this time he said it half 
aloud. 

“Do you really feel that way about it, 
my mat 

Thubway Tham glanced up quickly 
and found a man of middle age and 
prosperous appearance, 

“Perhaps I may be able to do some- 
thing to change your attitude,” the 
gentieman continued. “I always like to 
help a man on Christmas, if I can. And 
you can help me to-night, too, if you'll 
be so kind.” 

“Me help you?” Tham asked. “How 
ith that?” 

“Tam giving a Christmas party at 
my residence. A large number éf my 
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i?” asked a voice beside him. 
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friends are expected to be there, and 
we'll have a little tree, and a feast. I 
a short time ago, hoping I 
man to be our Santa 


came out 
could find a 
Claus.” 

“A man to 
Tham asked. 

“Yes. I have everything prepared, 
and even the costume ready. One of 
my servants was to have played the 


play Thanta Clauth?” 


part, but he has been taken ill suddenly. 
And I'd like to have some man who 
feels that he isn’t satisfied with Christ- 
mas. If you'll help me I'll give you a 
good dinner and ten dollai 

“You want me to play Thanta 
Clauth?” Tham asked, showing sudden 
interest. 

“That is the idea, exactly. You'll 
wear a costume, and a mask, of course. 
All you have to do is take the thing: 
off the tree, and the servants will dis- 
tribute the packages to the 
What do you say?” 

Again Thubway Tham looked him 


guests. 


cratched at his left ear, as 
did when trying to make an 
He did not need 
the ten dollars particularly, and he cer- 
tainly did not need the dinner after 
the big one he already had eaten, but 

hele 


him, nevertheless 


over, then 


he alway 
important decision. 


the pian appe aled to 
He would be an important 
° , 1 ° e 
ocial gathering tor a tew 
the eyes of every one upon him, and 
would forget his lonesomeness. 


“T’ll be 


part of a 
minutes, with 


maybe 
“Thankth,” 
glad to do it.” 


Tham replied. 
My car is waiting about 
the street. Come 


oh ery well. 
half a block up 
along.” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

Thubway Tham got up and followed 
the prosperous-looking — gentleman 
through the park. Half a block from 
the corner they found a huge limousine 
waiting. Tham got inside and leaned 
back against the luxurious cushions. 

“NMithter Thanta Clauth,” he mused. 








8 
“If that thilly ath of a Craddock could 


”) 


thee me now! 





CHAPTER III. 
PREPARING FOR DUTY. 
URING the drive uptown through 
the traffic-congested streets, the 
prosperous-looking owner of the limou- 
sine maintained a polite conversation 
having to do with general topics, and 
Thubway Tham listened in a courteous 
manner and now and then even went so 
far as to offer an observation of his 
own. 

Tham did not feel at all comfortable, 
however, and it was not the strangeness 
of his surroundings that was bothering 
him, either. He regarded carefully the 
man sitting beside him, and watched 
him narrowly, but by neither word nor 
action did he intimate that he was any- 
thing other than a rich man bent on do- 
ing a kindly act. 

“It ith almotht ath if I had a hunch,” 
Tham told himself. 

But he told himself also that it was 
foolish to entertain the idea that this 
man could have any serious intentions 
toward him. Tham felt certain that he 
never had seen this man before. He 
was merely a millionaire giving a party 
and needing a man to act as Santa 
Claus, a rich man who believed that he 
was helping out some unfortunate. 

Yet Thubway Tham knew that he did 
not look like an unfortunate. He was 
dressed neatly and well, and his ap- 
pearance was that of a man who had 
been eating regularly. He remembered 
the “tip” that Moore had given him, and 
for a moment little shivers ran up and 
down his back. Had he been sure this 
was a hunch, Tham would have opened 
the door and jumped from the moving 
car. 
Then he told himself again that he 
was foolish to imagine such a thing. 
What menace could this man or any of 
his like be to Thubway Tham? He 
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merely was hiring a man to play Santa 
Claus, and he had heard Tham say that 
Christmas was “the bunk” and had de- 
cided that all was not well with Tham 
financially. 

At length the limousine came to a 
stop at the side entrance of a large 
residence, and Thubway Tham, know- 
ing the city as he did, realized that they 
were in a district where millionaires 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

The big house was ablaze with light, 
and at the front entrance limousines 
were stopping and letting out fashion- 
ably dressed men and women by the 
score. 

“This way, please,” said Tham’s 
guide. “By the way, what is your 
name ?” 

“My name ith Tham.” 

“Thank you. Iam Mr. Grateley. If 
you are hungry, Mr. Tham, you may 
have something to eat at once and later 
attend to your duties as Santa Claus.” 

“Oh, I have had thomething to eat,” 
Tham explained. “I’d rather eat later.” 

“Just as you please, of course, Mr. 
Tham. Now come with me along the 
hall.” 

Mr. Grateley conducted Tham to a 
small room where the Santa Claus cos- 
tume was draped over a chair. Tham 
remembered the name Grateley now. 
Grateley was a prominent financier 
known to_be unscrupulous at times in 
his business methods. 

“Take your time, Mr. Tham,” Grate- 
ley said. “We'll not be expecting Santa 
Claus for almost an hour at least. And 
let me hand you the ten dollars now, 
before I forget it.” 

He handed Tham a Dill. Tham 
thanked him and folded it carefully and 
slipped it into a pocket of his vest. He 
would show that bill to Craddock the 
next time he saw the detective, and to- 
gether they would laugh over the fact 
that a supposedly shrewd financier had 
engaged the best pickpocket in the city 
to act as Santa Claus. 

















“I'll come for you when we are 
ready,”’ Grateley said, going toward the 
door. “If you wish to take a peek at 
the crowd before commencing your 
work, slip along the hall and turn into 


It will be 


1 


the little room on the left. 
quite a sight.” 

“Yeth; thir.” 

Grateley left the room, and Thubway 
Tham turned to the costume with in- 
terest. He grinned as he inspected it. 
[f he felt so inclined, what a haul he 
could make this night! Grateley’s 
ruests would be wearing jewels of great 
value, Tham supposed, and a Santa 
touch with the crowd 
hour of merriment certainly 
should be able to get them easily. 
ut Tham did not feel inclined to 
irk. He did not feel at all right yet. 
A sort of premonition seemed to be 
stealing over him, but he tried to shake 
it off, and he told himself that nothing 
could be wrong in such a place as this. 

He removed his coat and put it on a 

lair, and then he began pulling on the 
Santa Claus costume. Tham thought it 
that the costume was such a 
rd fit. It almost as though it 

| prepared for him. 

The costume on, Tham adjusted the 
Santa Claus mask and looked at his re- 
mirror. Thubway Tham 
eared, and Santa Claus was 
re in his place. Tham grinned be- 
hind the mask and then walked slowly 
around the room, inspecting it. 

Because he had that feeling of nerv- 
ousness, Tham decided to go along the 
hall, as Grateley had said, and take a 
peek at the crowd of fashionably 
lressed men and women. He opened 
the door a crack and peered out. No- 
vas in sight. 

Thubway Tham slipped, 
He crept 
the night, came 
had mentioned, 


Claus in close 


luring an 


t 


rortunate 


Was 


‘t110n in a 


rad disap} 


Into the hall 


he door behind him. 
~ » 929 . 


ke a thief in 


to the door Grateley 
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small room that opened onto a sort 
of mezzanine. Heavy curtains were 
hanging there, and he could get behind 
them, or wrap himself in them, and look 
down upon Grateley’s guests. 

It was a brilliant sight, and one the 
like of which Thubway Tham _ never 
had seen before. Here was the social 
and business élite of a great city gath- 
ered in the home of one of that city’s 
wealthiest men for a few hours of 
merriment. 

Tham glanced over the scene and 
then began to inspect it closely, frankly 
interested. In one corner of the great 
room below him, which was the ball- 
room of the house, was the Christmas 
tree. This was what Grateley had 
spoken of as a “little tree,” but Thub- 
way Tham never had seen one so large 
or so brilliantly decorated. 

It was loaded with packages of pres- 
ents, and Tham began to have the feel- 
ing that he was going to earn his ten- 
dollar bill. He turned his eyes from 
the glittering tree and began looking at 
the guests again. They were moving 
around the great room, greeting one an- 
other. Jewels flashed from women’s 
bare throats, from their their 
hands. Tham felt his heart beginning 
to flutter. He reminded himself sternly 
that this was Christmas and no day 
upon which to commit a theft, and also 
that he was no jewel thief, that early in 
his career he had decided jewels were 
bad luck for him. 

“My goodneth, what a man could do 
if he wath a crook!” Tham told himself. 
“Tf I could catch thome of thethe birdth 
in the good old thubway during thome 
ruth hour—oh, man!” 

And then he gasped, and turned pale 
behind his mask, and felt a little flutter 
around his heart again. Directly below 
the edge of the balcony stood a man 
who seemed to be a bit out of place, a 
man who wore fashionable 
clothes as though not accustomed to 
them, a man who seemed to be a bit 
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arms, 


evening 
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embarrassed by his surroundings; he 
was a man Thubway Tham knew very 
well. 

It was Detective Craddock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CHANCE REVELATION. 
THAM'S first was to 


hurry back to the little room, get 
out of the Santa Claus costume, put on 
his own coat, and hurry from the house. 

What was Detective Craddock doing 
here? Had the peculiar feeling Tham 
had experienced in reality been one of 
his famous hunches? Was trouble de- 
scending upon him? 

Tham took a brace and tried to 
reason it out, still remaining standing 
behind the curtains and watching Crad- 
Craddock was not 


inclination 


dock below. acting 
like one of the guests. And 
finally it flashed upon Tham that Detec- 
tive Craddock was in the Grateley resi- 
dence on duty. detailed 
probably to be present at this affair and 
keep his eyes open for jewel thieve 

Of course ! Craddock 
certainly was no 


regular 
He had been 


that it 
for him. Crad- 
dock know that 
Tham was going to play Santa Claus in 
this house to-night, since Tham himself 
had not known it until a short time 
before. 

“Here ith a chanthe to have th 
fun with Craddock, the thimp,”’ Tham 
told himself. “But I don’t dare thpeak 
to him becauth of thith confounded 
lithp. If I get a chanthe I'll do it, 
though, and he will be thome_ thur- 
prithed boy.” 


Tham 


could not Thubway 


ome 


Craddock with inter- 
est now. Craddock was acting like a 
fish out of water. He stood back 
against the wall with his arms folded 
across his breast, like a sentinel at his 
post. 

“When it cometh to dreth clotheth, 
Craddock ith the bunk,” Tham mused. 
“Oh, the thothiety dude! Thith ith goin’ 


1 
watched 


to hand me thome laugh before it ith 
over.” 

Tham began looking over the com- 
pany below again. More guests had ar- 
rived. And suddenly, for the second 
time, the eyes of Thubway Tham bulged 
behind his mask, and he gasped. He 
had discovered another man he knew. 

It was no detective this time. It was 
a man of perhaps thirty, a man who 
certainly did know how to wear f: 
ionable attire, and who acted as though 
this scene were nothing new so far as 
he was concerned. 
well groomed; Thubway Tham knew 
him for Chicago Pete, a smooth swin- 
dler of women, a jewel thief par excel- 
a blackmailer. He had met Chi- 
cago Pete before and him. 
Pete did not even,stand high in the un 
derworld. And here he was at thi 
Grateley affair, acting as though |! 
been a guest at such affairs every ev 
ning of his life. 

“Tho!” Tham told “Pete 
ith goin’ to do hith work here to-night, 

Maybe tho, and 
be it from me to thpoil t 


He was exceedingly 


lence, 


scorned 


1e had 


himself. 


maybe not. 
he same 


crook¢ i crool 


any man—but Pete ith a 
ith ith Chrithmuth, and Pete 
altho thtealth from 
women, and he ith a blackn and 
he couldn’t lift a leather in the thub- 
way in a million yearth. He thtealth 
from thkirth. Bah!” 

Tham would not have tipped off Chi- 
cago Pete. of course, but he had a 
of hope that Detective Craddock 
recognize the man and handle him prop- 
erly. He did not erning 
Pete’s presence in the house. It was 
a part of Pete’s game to get admittance 
to such houses and to social affairs. 

“He detherveth to be nabbed,” Tham 
told himself. 

Again he glanced toward Craddock, 
but Craddock had not Chicago 
Pete, or, seeing him, did not recognize 
in him a dangerous crook. Tham knew, 
however, that Chicago Pete long before 


and tl 
thneak. tle 


ailer, 


sort 


would 


reason con 


seen 
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had seen Craddock and knew him for 
what he was. But that would not 
trouble Pete. Half the time he was 
compelled to do his thievery under the 
noses of detectives detailed to watch 
for pickpockets and jewel thieves. 

Then it occurred to Tham that he 
could be an interested spectator of what 
happened that evening. And it 
curred to him also that he would have 
to “watch his step.” If jewels were 
taken and a cry was raised, if Craddock 
found out the identity of the Santa 
Claus, Craddock might make an arrest 
and investigate afterward, and Tham 
did not care to be arrested, even if he 
could clear himself later. 

So Tham decided that he would 
watch Chicago Pete carefully, and 
would be in a position at any moment 
to demonstrate his own innocence if 
uspicion were directed toward him. 

Now it was time for him to go back 
hrough the hall and be ready to play 
Santa Claus when Grateley came for 
him, Tham decided. He started to turn 
away but stopped suddenly. Two men 
n evening clothes were walking along 
the little balcony directly toward him, 
going from a smoking room to the ball- 
room below. 

Tham did not wish to be discovered, 
having dramatic instinct enough to 
know that a Santa Claus should never 
make an appearance before the proper 
time. So he stepped back among the 
heavy curtains and draped one of them 
before him in such manner that he 
could not be observed. 

But the two men did not descend to 
the ballroom immediately. They 
stopped within four feet of Thubway 
Tham and carried on a somewhat seri- 
ous conversation. And within a short 
time Thubway Tham knew what it was 
to feel fright again; he grew hot and 
cold by turns, wished that he never had 
come to this house, that Detective Crad- 
dock was not on the floor below. 

“It will be very simple,” one of the 


Oc- 


men was saying. “Grateley did not 
get a chance to give you the details, I 
suppose ?” 

“He did not. I got back from Flor- 
ida late this afternoon, after getting his 
message to hurry home and watch a 
killing. I thought it was to be a market 
raid.” 

“It is to be that fresh detective, Crad- 
dock. You want to see him put away, 
don’t you?” 

“Rather.” 

“Craddock stumbled on to that deal 
of ours in the Street about six months 
ago. Some man higher up put him on 
the case, of course. And this man 
Craddock is no fool. He used to be 
assigned to the financial district regu- 
larly. He’s got the goods on us, and 
unless he is discredited we'll find our- 
selves in trouble and the newspapers 
both, and before very long.” 

“Were the usual methods tried?” 

“They were,” came the reply. 
certain gentleman approached this 
tective and tried to buy him. In a 
word, Detective Craddock is one of 
those rare birds—a man who cannot be 
bought.” 

“Go high enough ?” 

“High enough to find out that all at- 
tempts were Do. you think’ 
under the circumstances we would hold 
back on a few thousands?” 

“And what is Grateley’s 
now ?” 

“A dandy, though where he got his 
knowledge of affairs is more than I can 
understand. It was easy enough, of 
course, for Grateley to have this Crad- 
dock assigned here to-night to watch 
for jewel thieves. Well, we are going 
to have some jewel thieves.” 

“But it is Craddock we want to dis- 
credit.” 

“Exactly. Lend me your ears and 
hear the sweet plan. Grateley got 
Craddock assigned to the house. There 
will be jewel robberies, and probably 
an old-fashioned search. The jewels 
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will not be found. Then somebody will 
suggest that Craddock himself be 
searched, and he will be, and the jewels 
will be found on him.” 

“Sounds all right. 
answer?” 

“Grateley has got hold of one of the 
smoothest jewel thieves in the business, 
a fellow who looks and acts like a 
gentleman and can take a diamond 
necklace off a woman’s throat without 
the slightest trouble whatever. He 
steals the jewels and then ‘plants’ them 
on Detective Craddock. I believe that 
is the term.” 

“T understand. And 
made to look like a detective 
thief?” 

“Exactly. And that isn’t all, 

“What’s the rest?” 

“This man Craddock has been trying 
for some time to catch a clever pick- 
pocket known as Thubway Tham, This 


What’s the 


Craddock is 
turned 


either.’ 


Tham has been too clever so far for 
Craddock, and the war between them 
has been watched with interest by both 


the underworld and the police. It looks, 
though Craddock did not 
want to catch. Tham, as if he was let- 
ting Tham do his work and sharing in 
the profits while pretending to be using 
every effort to nab the fellow.” 

“T see.” 

“As a matter of fact, Craddock is 
straight and would catch Tham if he 
Suppose, during the 
scheduled for to-night, it was found 
that Tham was in this very house? 
Wouldn’t it look as if he had lifted the 
jewels and passed them to Craddock, 
not expecting the detective to search 


in a way, as 


could. mess 


himself ? 

‘Then this Tham is here?” 

“Heis. We didn’t know whether we 
were going to get him or not, but we 
did at the last moment. We've had a 
man watching him for two days. And 
it remained for Grateley to get Tham 
himself. He found him on a bench in 


Madison Square and brought him here 
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to be a Santa Claus for a ten-dollar 
bill.” 

“And the bill id 

“Just as an extra precaution, the bill 
is marked,” 

“he two men went on to the ball 
room. Thubway Tham remained quict 
for a moment, stricken. What a trap! 

Now he knew why some mysterious 
man had been watching for him around 
Nosey Moore’s. He knew, now, why 
he had felt that premonition. It had 
been a hunch, after all. 

“And they call me a crook,” Tham 
told himself. “The  blackguardth! 
Want to wreck Craddock becauthe he 
ith too honetht to take their dirty 
money.” 

Craddock was a fly cop and Tham’s 
natural enemy, but Tham admired him 
for this same squareness that had an- 
tagonized these men of wealth and 
position. He would help Craddock if 
he could, he decided. He did not know 
how it could be done, but he would have 
his eyes open and try. Chicago Pete 
they had planted to lift 
Undoubtedly, 
Pete w At least, 
Tham could keep half an eye on Pete. 

Then 

in peril himself. He reached beneath 
the Santa Claus costume and took the 
ten-dollar bill from his pocket, 
handling it as if it had been an unclean 
thing, and dropped it in the corner of 
the room behind the curtains. 
N would have to go back and 
be ready to play the part of Santa 
Claus. He wanted to warn Craddock, 
he wanted to watch Chicago Pete, and 
he wanted to save both Craddock and 
himself—and he knew that it would be 
no easy task. 

“The dirty crookth!” 
pressed himself again. 
muth Day, too!” 

Why, Craddock was a decent man 
even if he was a cop. Craddock had a 
wife and children, and just because he 





was the man 
the jewels, of 
ntld do his 


course. 
work well. 


Tham remembered that he was 


vest 


Now he 


Tham ex- 


“On Chrith- 














had refused a bribe, because he was do- 
ing his duty and gathering evidence 
against a gang of financial crooks, they 
were planning to have him disgraced 
and sent to prison. 

Thubway Tham tried to choke back 
his rage. Assured that there was no- 
body near, he slipped away from the 
curtains and went into the hall, where 
he met Grateley coming toward him. 

“All ready, Santa Claus?” Grateley 
asked. ‘Been looking over the crowd?” 

“Yeth, thir!” 

“Looks good, eh?” 

“Thome ladieth and gentlemen,” said 
Thubway Tham. ‘And it thertainly ith 
a dandy Chrithmuth tree.” 

“T always like to entertain my guests 
well,” Grateley said. 

Tham thought of the entertainment 
that had been provided for this eve- 
ning, and behind his mask he ground his 
teeth. And this was the man who had 
talked of helping other men at Christ- 
mas time—the hypocritical millionaire. 
Tham felt decent and clean to be a com- 
mon pickpocket. 

\s they went down the wide stairs 
the guests cheered and clapped their 
hands. Tham was a little embarrassed 
at first, but his rage helped him control 
his embarrassment. In manner, 
he told himself, he would save the day 
for both Craddock and himself. 

They crossed the long room and came 
to a stop beside the tree. Half a dozen 
servants were there, standing in a line, 
waiting to receive the packages and de- 
liver them to the guests. Grateley made 
a speech that caused Tham to wonder 
how a man could be such a hypocrite. 
He looked around during the speech but 
saw that Craddock was far away at the 
edge of the gathering, as was proper. 
There would be no chance to speak to 
Craddock for some time. 

Tham had to fight for delay, he knew. 
The trap might be sprung quickly, too 
quickly for him to do his work. So he 


sonie 


indulged in a dance that brought a roar 
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of laughter from the crowd, he went 
through all sorts of antics before com- 
mencing to take down the presents. 

And then he saw another angle of the 
scheme. The lights in the big room 
were snapped off. That made the tree 
beautiful, of course, since it was illumi- 
nated with a thousand little colored 
electric globes. But this also made it 
possible for Chicago Pete to do his 
work with a minimum of risk. 

From the distance came the strains of 
an orchestra. A chorus of 
greeted the sight of the beautiful tree, 
and then Grateley’s guests were still, 
waiting for Santa Claus to begin. 

Tham bowed to those before him, 
stepped back to the tree, and removed 
the nearest package, which he handed 
to one of the servants. As the man 
started to deliver it, after calling the 
name written upon it and receiving an 
answer, Tham saw Chicago Pete in the 
foreground who 
wore a magnificent 


— 
gasps 


beside a dowager 
necklace. 
I> 


diamond 


Tham knew what that meant—Pete 
would have the necklace soon. 
But Chicago Pete had to do more 


than steal jewels—he had to plant them 
on Detective Craddock to carry out his 
mission — successfully. That, Tham 
hoped, would give him some time. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


FEW minutes later, after walking 

around the tree, Tham saw that 
Chicago Pete was no longer standing 
beside the dowager, and that lady no 
longer was wearing a diamond necklace. 
Pete was at the side of a 
matron now, and she was listening to 
his small talk. Tham did not doubt that 


young 


the young matron would have some 
jewels missing before long. 
He could not think how to reach 


He did not know how to 
He even feared for 
The 


Craddock. 
stop Chicago Pete. 
himself if anything went wrong. 
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greater part of the room was in dark- 
ness, but around the tree it was light, 
and Tham, who had thought at first of 
dodging out of sight for a moment and 
speaking to Craddock, knew now that 
it could not be done without attracting 
attention. 

Grateley and the others in the deal 
with him were keeping their eyes open, 
Tham supposed, and the instant they 
suspected that their plans had been dis- 
covered they would make some new 
move. Tham preferred to have them 
stick to their original program, since 
he knew what that was. 

Suddenly Tham had an idea. He 
began reading off the names on the 
packages himself before handing them 
to some servant to be distributed, and 
his mispronounciation of popular names 
caused a gale of laughter, in which even 
Grateley joined. 

Tham spoke in a high voice and in 
such a manner that his lisp was not to 
be noticed except by those standing 
nearest. It was not his own voice, and 
he did not think that Craddock would 
recognize it. 

He kept this up for a few minutes, 
now and then marching around to the 
rear of the tree to get a package. He 
watched his chance and took a pencil 
from a pocket of his vest. Tham’s 
heart was hammering at his ribs now, 
for he expected a cry of missing jewels 
at any moment; then the lights would 
be snapped on and Grateley and _ his 
friends would play their little game. 
Perhaps even now they were waiting 
only until Chicago Pete could get a 
chance to plant the jewels on Detective 
Craddock. 

A few seconds later, Tham found 
himself alone at the rear of the tree, 
and managed to tear a piece of wrap- 
ping paper from one of the packages. 
The next time he went behind the tree, 
he scribbled a note: 





Crappock: Watch yourself. Don’t let any- 
body slip anything into your pockets. 
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Then he folded this note and slipped 
it boldly beneath the string of one of 
the packages, and stepped around the 
tree again. 

“Mr. Crad-dock!” he called. 

One of the servants took the pack- 
age as Craddock answered. Thubway 
Tham glanced at Grateley quickly, but 
Grateley was acting in a manner per- 
fectly natural. As a matter of fact, 
Grateley had put a package on the tree 
for Craddock, supposedly a guest at the 
gathering, and Tham had not discov- 
ered it yet. Grateley had planned to 
have everything look natural. 

Thubway Tham continued his work, 
drawing it out purposely now. He 
could not see Craddock at the edge of 
the crowd, and he wondered whether 
the detective had read the note, or 
whether, busy attending to his business, 
he merely held the package in his hand 
with the intention of inspecting it later. 

Tham knew that the perspiration was 
streaming from his face and hands. He 
was breathing quickly; his heart was 
pounding rapidly. He had got rid of 
the marked ten-dollar bill, but perhaps 
that would not save him if they man- 
aged to catch Craddock. His very pres 
ence there, if those jewels were found 
on Craddock, might cause trouble for 
both the detective and himself. 

Hot rage was flaming in his heart at 
the trap and those who formed it; hot 
rage at Chicago Pete, too. He did not 
doubt that Pete knew he was helping 
trap a pal as welt as an officer of the 
law. If he could save Craddock and 
teach Chicago Pete a lesson at the same 
time! 

There were but few presents remain- 
ing upon the tree now. Tham took 
down the one for Craddock and tossed 
it aside behind a bank of ferns. He had 
quick sense enough to know that Grate- 
ley might get suspicious if Craddock 
got another package. 

He tried in vain to see Craddock, but 
could not. And finally the last present 
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had been distributed, and the lights 
were snapped on again. Thubway 
Tham nrade his way along the wall to- 
ward the little balcony, looking for 
Craddock. He saw Grateley watching 
him. Tham knew that it was only a 
question of a few seconds until some 
woman would discover that her jewels 
were missing and start an uproar. 

At last he saw Craddock standing 
less than a dozen feet away. He had 
his back turned toward Tham, and in 
one hand he held the Christmas pack- 
age. But what struck terror to Thain’s 
heart was a sight of that note tucked 
beneath the string, as he had put it. 
Craddock had not even glanced at it. 

Tham stepped toward the detective 
and around another bank of ferns. He 
looked about to be sure that nobody 
could see him, and he made a quick 
movement- that might have interested 
Pete had he seen. Then he 
stepped back again and went toward 
Grateley, who was approaching him. 

“Mr. Grateley,” he said. 

“Well, Santa Claus?” 

“T want to get out of thethe hot 


’ 


Chicago 


lings. 
“Come with me, Santa Claus. [’ll 
you you can your 
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show where have 
dinner. 

He led the way toward the stairs, 
stopping now and then to greet friends. 
Thubway Tham was forced to press 
closely against him several times. 
Tham was grinning behind* the mask 
So Grateley wanted him to eat, 
did he? Grateley wanted to hold him 
in the house until the uproar came. 

‘hey started up the stairs, Tham 
walking slowly because of the heavy 
boots he was wearing. But they had 
gone no more than half a dozen steps 
before there was a cry from the dow- 
ager. 

“My diamonds! 
gone!” 

Grateley grasped Tham by the arm 
and turned around. Tham had ex- 


now. 


My diamonds are 
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pected an uproar, and he was not dis- 
appointed. There had been a series of 
jewel thefts recently, and women are 
subject to hysterics when missing jewels 
are concerned. 

Detective Craddock took charge of 
the situation immediateely and caused 
the guests to stand to one side of the 
room. A the 
jewels were not found. 

And then there came a cry from an- 
other woman, and from a third. Crad- 
dock stepped back to the stairs and 
beckoned Grateley. 

“Mr. Grateley, I am afraid that a 
jewel thief has been at work,” he said. 
“Tt was a bad idea, turning off those 
lights. One lady might drop 
because of a loose clasp, but three do 
not have the same trouble in one 
ning. What 
take? These ladies and 
your guests.” 


“What do 


search was made, but 


jewels 


Ve 
cve- 


steps do you wish me to 


} 


gentlemen are 


propose 7” ( 
my guests have 


rrateley 
“Tf any « lost 
their jewels here, I want the guilty man 
ae ‘4 ” 

ht and punished. 

can look them over, Mr. Grateley, 


you 
asked. f 
T 
i 


cau 


I 
and you can go along with me. Per- 
may find a 
know. Understand? It wouldn’t be 
the first time a well-dressed thief had 
obtained admittance to a house like this 
and mingled with guests. I 
have taken precautions that nobody can 
leave the house until you give the 
word.” 

“We'll look them over,” Grateley said. 
“Mr. Santa Claus, you are a stranger to 
me, and so you had better remain here 
on the steps for the present.” 

Tham bowed and stood against the 
railing. Some of the guests were in- 
clined to laugh at the situation, and all 
lined up readily when Grateley ex- 
plained. He walked along the line 
quickly, Detective Craddock at his 
heels. He nodded to all of them, indi- 


haps we face you do not 


already 


cating that they were his friends and 
acquaintances. 


He came to Chicago 
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Pete, and Tham saw that he passed the 
swindler, too. 

“Dirty crook!’ Tham told himself 
again. 

They reached the end of the line, and 
Grateley taced Detective Craddock once 
more. 

“There are no strangers in this room, 
sir,” he said. “Perhaps the thief has 
managed to get out of the room and is 
hiding somewhere in the house. We'll 
search the house, of course. And here 
is Santa Claus. I do not know him. I 
picked him up in the park.” 

“A very foolish thing to do, if you'll 
pardon me,” Craddock said. “I'll take 
a look at him. Remove your mask, 
Santa Claus.” 

Tham knew that he had to do it. He 
removed the mask, and Detective Crad- 
dock gasped. 

“Thubway Tham!” he cried. “Mr. 
Grateley, you picked up for a Santa 
Claus the most clever pickpocket in all 
the city. He is a man I have been try- 
ing to catch with the goods for almost 
two years.” 

“Then you did this?’ Grateley ex- 
claimed. “You robbed my guests, and 
on Christmas Day?” 

“You thilly ath, Craddock!” Tham 
exclaimed, ignoring Grateley com- 
pletely. ‘What did I tell you when I 
thaw you to-day? I gave you my 





word— 

“And now lock where I find you, 
Tham. If you have proved yourself to 
be a liar-———”’ 

“You seem to be on friendly terms 
with this crook, Craddock,” -Grateley 
said. 

“T have known him for some time. 
I'll have to search you, Tham.” 

“Go ahead and thearch,” Tham told 
him. ‘You won't find anything on me. 
I may be a crook, but I wouldn’t theal 
on Chrithmuth. I gave you my word, 
Craddock, and I kept it. But let me 
whithper thomething. interethting in 


your thell-like ear. Chicago Pete ith in 
thith crowd in a dreth thuit.” 

“Where?” 

“There, Craddock. The fourth man 
from the end. I thaw him when I firtht 
came in here to play Thanta Clauth.” 

“That gentleman was vouched for to 
me,” Grateley explained. ‘No use to 
worry about him, Craddock.” 

“No use to worry about him when he 
is known as one of the smoothest jewel 
crooks in the country?’ Craddock 
gasped. “I'll have to take charge here, 
Mr. Grateley.” 

“Why not search everybody and have 
it over with?” one of the male guests 
asked. 

Thubway Tham glanced at him. As 
he had expected, it was one of the men 
he had overheard reveal the plot earlier 
in the evening. 

“And begin with this man on the 
stairs,” Grateley said. 

“Have the ladies retire to another 
room, sir,” said Craddock. “Perhaps 
it will not be necessary to trouble them. 
But let ne body leave the house.” 

Grateley and his servants attended to 
it, and the men remained. And while 
this was being done, Craddock watched 
Thubway Tham narrowly. 

“It wath a trap to get you, Crad- 
dock,” Tham whispered from the cor- 
ner of his mouth. “I thent you a note 
on that package, you ath, and you never 
read it. And it ith not your package, 
either. Read it now.” 

Craddock read it swiftly. ‘What did 
you mean?” he asked. 

“T heard them talkin’ about it, Crad- 
dock. Chicago Pete was to thteal the 
thtuff and plant it on you. And they 
got me here tho they could make people 
believe you and me wath partnerth. 
They wanted to get you, Craddock, be- 
cauth they couldn’t bribe you and you 
have been gettin’ evidenth againtht 
them in the financial dithtrict.” 

* Craddock - said. 


“So that is it, 


“Steady, Tham. 











Thubway Tham Playth Thanta Clauth 


“And Pete planted the stuff.” 

=raddock turned pale and started to 
reach for his pockets. 

“But it ith all right now,’ Thubway 
Tham added. “You go ahead with 
your buthineth.” 

“Sure that is Chicago Pete?’ 

“Thure!”’ said Thubway Tham. 

Tham was the first man searched, 
and Grateley stood to one side and saw 
thorough one. 

ham, of 
Pete was 

found on 
aside, 


hat the search was a 
There was nothing found on 
course. And = Chicago 

searched, and nothing was 
him, but he was told to stand 
which he did with nonchalance, puffing 


1 
{ 
ul 


it a cigarette 
Next came the searching of the 
guests, and one by one the gentlemen 


were the went 
Craddock and Grateley, and when they 
had reached the end, the jewels had not 
found. They i and 


over room again, beneath 


passed. Down linc 


¢ 4 1 
been stood aside 


looked the 


rugs, under articles of furniture. 
“Véry peculiar,” Grateley said. “I 
do not suppose there is any use in it, 


nd it may not be regular, but allow 
Detective Craddock 
has ‘arched himself.” 

Craddock flushed, but turned at 
to the two men,nearest him. 

“T ask you gentlemen to search me,” 
he said. “It is no more than fair.” 

Thubway Tham saw a gleam like that 
Grateley’s eyes. He 
the two men he had heard 
talking earlier in the evening, and their 


me to suggest that 
ame % 
not veen sé 


once 





Mf triumph in 


1 
glanced at 


howed that now they expected an 
dénouement. The search 
mncluded, and their faces 


faces 
interesting 
<4 
began. was ce 
changed 


“Nothing on him, Grateley,” one of 


the searchers reported to the financier 
“But the jewels haven’t evaporated.” 
“We'll have to have the ladies 
searched, I am afraid,” Craddock said. 


“T can telephone 


( 
matrons. All the men have 
” 
Over. 
2A—ps 


‘ ° . 
le of police 


been gone 


ior a 
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“Nothin’ of the thort,” said Thubway 
Tham. “Nobody hath thearched the 
hotht.” 

“Do you care to submit, Mr. 
ley?” Craddock asked. 

“Certainly, sir. It was an oversight.” 

“Let a couple of your friends do the 
few words 


Grate- 


I want a 
known to 


searching, then. 
with this 
police as Chicago Pete. 

The search 
quickly and 
jewe Is were taken from the pocket ; of 
Grateley. 


gentleman, the 


it ended 
missing 


and 
The 


1 
began, 


strangely. 


“How on earth did they come there?” 
the financier cried. “Do you think I 
would steal jewels from my gue 


There is some trick.” 

“There ’ ” said 
“Perhaps they had better be 
to their owners.” 


they are Craddock 


returned 
“Of course, and instantly,” Grateley 
said. 

“T suppose it was a joke, Mr. Grate- 
ley, but you frightened 
ladies badly,” Craddock went on. “If 
you will allow me to say so, it showed a 


some of the 


very poor brand of humor.” 
“Very, very peculiar,” 
guests remarked 
“Very peculiar, indeed,” 
“T tell you it is some trick!” 


e 1 
one of the 


another said 
Grateley 
exploded. 

“Would it not be better to c: 
joke?” Craddock asked. 


It—it was a 


ill it a 


joke—yes ae. rately 
replied. 

minutes later, Detective 
and 
making their way downtown 
saved 


Iifteen 


Craddock Thubway Tham were 


Craddocl 


“That 


“Tham, you me,” 
said, after j 

bunch would have landed me in jail. 
You—you know that I must appreciate 
it, Tham.” 

“You are thquare, Craddock,” Tham 
replied. “And I didn’t 
thothe fancy crookth put 
‘ho I jutht took thothe jewelth from 


hearing all the story. 


want to thee 


you away. 
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your pocket and thlipped them into “Yeth, thir.” 

Grateley’th clotheth. It wath no hard “Maybe I’d better go along.” 

job at all, Craddock.” “Tt ith thtill Chrithmuth,” said Thub- 
thanks, Tham.” way Tham, “and I hope I am thtill 

The thame to you and many of man of my word.” 

eens, What a dirty trick to try to - “TI beg your pardon.” 

play on Chrithmuth! We'll jutht lt “Tt ith granted, Craddock. What did 

Reniave, Craddock. It won’t make any u d » to Pete?” 

differenthe between uth.” “Told him to get out of town within 
‘fair enough. Are vou thinking of | twenty-four hours.” 

going the rest of the way ‘ me in the That maketh it a better town,” 

subway ?” Tham replied, and grinned. 








REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM SING SING 


ONE of the most spectacular escapes in the recent history of Sing Sing prison, 
at Ossining, New York, was that of George Stivers and Martin Bassett. 
These two men, one serving a long term for the murder of a policeman, -and 
the other having less than two months to remain in durance, hid in the ante- 
room to the keyroom of the prison one Saturday night and, armed with a sand- 
bag, struck down four guards before the prison walls were left behind them. 
~ Keeper Willard Webster was the first victim. He entered the keyroom to 
check up the keys for the night and was knocked unconscious by a blow on the 
head with the sandbag. Dragging him out of sight, the two convicts waited 
for a guard they knew would pass through the keyroom. They subdued him, 
too, without any noise, and then, armed with a revolver they had taken from 
the keeper, they crept along a corridor where Keeper Bernard Simmons was 
on duty. Before he had a chance to cry out they were upon him and had struck 
him down, Next they ran through a door that leads to the basement of the 
warden’s house. Here they met a temporary setback, for the assault they made 
upon the cellar door of the warden’s residence was heard by Louis Cummings, 
a trusty acting as chef to the warden. Bracing himself against the door, the 
trusty prevented his fellow convicts from forcing it. Bassett and Stivers found 
another exit, a door leading to the prison laundry. They smashed a screen in 
the laundry and climbed out of the window onto the lawn before the prison. 


Still they were inside the high walls surrounding Sing Sing, and other 
guards were in the way. One of the convicts had a rifle he had picked up in 
the keyroom, and the other carried the revolver. They overpowered the guards 


and left Sing Sing behind them. Already, however, the alarm had been given, 
and the big siren was sending forth a call to warn residents of the surrounding 
countryside that an escape had been made. 

With guards in close pursuit the convicts ran down a road outside the 


prison. They had gone about one hundred yards when they saw an unoccupied 
automobile standing before a house. They jumped into the car and started off. 

Later, running out of gasoline, they abandoned that car and stole another 
one. Garage owners were forced at the point of a gun to give them gasoline, 
and two automobilists were held up and robbed of their overcoats, which the 
Ci — needed to cover their gray prison suits. Their capture did not come 
abi com several days later, when they were retaken somewhere in New 
emapehl e. They led their pursuers a chase through five States before they 


were Cc ait. 
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SOWLING 
“Bugs” Malone 
head. 
“Aw, gee, Maggie,” he pro- 
“whaddaya wanta do that f'r? 


fretfully, Mr. 
shook his 


tested, 
An’ th’ flag’s up to-day, too—we c’d go 
skatin’.” 

The lady thrust out a 
chin. 

“All right f’r you, Mr. Malone,” she 
answered, with frigid politeness. “If I 
can’t find me no gent’mun frien’, I guess 
[ c’n get’s far’s a Hunderd an’ Six- 
teent’ all by myself. 
she finished maliciously, 
Gallini; he’ll take me if I ask 
Here’s y’ar hat, Mister Malone; 
let me detain you no longer!” 

“Huh!” growled Bugs sourly. ‘That 
dago! A fine escort f'r th’ likes of you, 
now ain’t he?” 

“Mister Gallini’s a perfect gent’mun,” 


her pretty head. 


determined 


An’, anyways,” 
“there’s Tony 
him. 
don’t 


retorted Maggie, tossing 


Then she smoothed the twin medallions 
of sleek black hair which hid her ears, 
looking at her recalcitrant swain from 
the ¢orners of narrowed eyes “He 
ain’t th’ kind to grouch an’ sulk about 
takin’ a lady where she wants to go!” 
They were much alike, these two; 


hot-tempered, stubborn, dominant. For 
an instant black eyes glinted into brown 
like steel on flint ; one looked for sparks. 
Then the black ones softened. 

“Aw, Mag,” protested the young man. 
“Don’t get sore; I didn’t mean noth- 


in’.”’ He passed a strong, thick-fingered 
hand over his shining, sleeked-back hair. 
“Of course I'll take you, ’f£ you're really 
set on goin’ up there. On’y, seems kind 
of a funny place t’ spend Sunday after- 
noon—don’t it, huh?” 

But Miss Riley was not to be pla- 
‘ated so easily. She 
ier friend’s arm. “Don’t you troubl 
y'rself about me; I e’n get along!” 

A new idea struck her; she sprang up 
from the lumpy sofa and faced the be 
defiantly, brown eyes 


drew away from 


( 
1 
i 


wildered Bugs 
hot. 

“So that’s it?’ she flared. “Maybe 
you’re ashamed to be seen goin’ up to 
Ward’s Island. Maybe you're afraid 
folks’ll think it’s some of your relations 
that’s crazy. Maybe you think it runs 
in th’ family, an’ I'll go crazy, too, some 
day! Well, you c’n just take your hat 
and get out of my parlor, Mister Ter- 
ence Malone—an’ don’t you never con 


back! 


She’s my own gran’mother, an’ 
she was always awful good to me, an’ 
terrible old, and 
kinda crazy, |] ashamed of her 
\n’ Sunday afternoon I’m goin’ up to 
Ward's Island to visit her, ’f I have to 


, 
go alone. take her cookwe® 


an’ oranges an’ things, an’ see if she’s 


I don’t care if she is 
ain’t ! 


I’m goin’ 


happy up there, an’—an’—an’ I just 
hate you, Bugs Malone! So there!” 

And poor Maggie flounced down on 
the old horsehair couch and began to 
cry. 














Terence Malone stood in the middle 
of the little front room, shuffling his 
feet, wholly bewildered by this unex- 
pected attack. He essayed to comfort 
the lady, but she pushed him away. 
“Get out,” she sobbed. “I won't have 
nothin’—to do with—any feller that’s 
—that’s asha-a-amed of my—granny!” 

She was in deadly earnest. Bugs 
looked around the little room, with its 
faded, torn carpet, its mismated chairs; 
as though hoping for inspiration, he 
stared at the bright-colored holy pic- 
tures on the walls; he looked long at 
the horsehair-covered sofa whereon he 
had sat with Maggie through many a 
pleasant evening. And a pang of fear 
struck at his heart. No; he couldn’t go 
away and leave Maggie. Certainly not! 

He dropped to his knees beside her, 
possessing himself of one small, hot 
hand. 

“Lissen, Maggie, acushla,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“Lissen here; I never! If you 
had forty grandmothers, and them all 
crazy, I wouldn’t be ashamed of you, 
darlin’, An’ even if you was crazy y’r- 
self—sure, ’t is nonsense an’ jokin’ even 
t’ think of it!—why, I'd I-like you all 
th’ more f’ it. Sure, Maggie, darlin’, ’tis 
crazy I am meself—crazy after you!” 

And so he wheedled, his reckless, 
handsome face drawing closer and 
closer, until at last Maggie relented and 
cuddled to him, still flushed and tearful. 

“An’ you'll really go with me to-mor- 
row? Honest, Terry, darlin’? You 
want to go?” 

“Sure, I'd go 
Mag, old girl!” 

Jt was settled; and none too 
For upon their reconciliation 
came the emphatic bang! bang! of old 
Mike Riley’s two brogans striking the 
kitchen floor. The sounds were delib- 
erately loud, meaningfully spaced; his 
hint to late callers. His voice 
followed, also pitched for ears in the 
front 
time f’r 


anywhere with you, 


soon. 


kiss of 


customary 


room: “Come, old woman: ’tis 


bed!” The Rileys were hon- 
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est folk, and kept a strict eye upon their 
pretty daughter. 
Maggie rose dutifully, laughing a 


little. “You're bein’ sent home, big 
boy,” she whispered. “An’ you ain’t 


ashamed of me? 
bit ?” 

Though wordless, the answer was 
satisfactory. “Oh, Terry, darlin’!” she 
sighed. “There, kiss me again. Twelve 
o'clock to-morrow !” 

And promptly at twelve on Sunday 
Terence Malone presented himself at 
the Riley home, brave in his best blue 
serge, modest and well tailored; for the 
members of the Power House gang, in 
which organization Bugs Malone stood 
high, ~prided themselves upon their 
“class.” His silk shirt was of pale blue, 
his tie was subdued, his shoes were un- 
exceptionable ; only his derby hat, tilted 
a bit to one side, announced him as of 
First Avenue instead of Fifth. 

In the outpouring of tenderness 
which had followed last night’s disa- 
greement, he would have ordered a taxi- 
cab and made this visit in style; but 
it was three days before Christmas, and 
all of his surplus cash had gone into a 
diamond-set wrist watch for Maggie. 
And his friends seemed to be suffering 
under a like seasonal poverty; he could 
not make a touch anywhere. 

Wherefore, after a hasty meal served 
on the red-and-white 
which covered Mrs. Riley’ 
ble, the two young folks buoyantly set 


Not one teeny little 


checked cloth 


kitchen ta- 


forth upon the Third Avenue clevated. 
It was an ideal winter’s day. The 
sun glinted and sparkled on the light 


snow, still virgin-white, which powdered 
the girders of the L crushed 
and sullied upon its platforms by many 
hurrying feet; keen, biting air swept 
through the car at every stop, whipping 
fresh color into Maggie’s pretty 

The two lovers looked at 
and laughed for no 


and was 


cheek 
p ‘ 
eacn otner 
reason at all sav 


1 


pure joy of life and youth and love. 
And presently they disembarked at 








+he One Hundred and Si teenth Street 

‘ation amid a hurrying, pushing throng 
which overflowed the platform and 
streamed down to the street below to 
join the larger crowd which moved east- 
ward in taxies, delivery wagons, trucks ; 
in the packed surface cars; afoot; all 
jostéing and laughing, loaded down with 
bags, unshapely parcels, bundles full of 
fruit, coffee cakes, roast chicken—a col- 
lection of eatables to haunt the dreams 
of a dyspeptic. 

Following the crowd, Maggie and her 
swain reached the East River and the 
squat, corrugated-iron dock house of 
the Ward’s Island ferry. Here the 
stream of folk checked, like a river 
suddenly dammed, and milled and jos- 
tled frantically, to the despair of a 
couple of perspiring patrolmen, strug- 
gling for their turn at the little ticket 
window. Fat women plowed through, 
trampling tender corns, a grubby, wail- 
ing child or two dangling behind, bun- 
les burst, scattering crullers and or- 
anges; here and there two belligerents 
crouched, chins thrust out, hot, scowl- 
i apart as they sput- 
tered mutual defiance in all the gutturals 


ing faces six inches 
of the Balkans; at one side a thin, tired 
woman strove tearfully to straighten 
out some cheap, crushed toy—for there 
are children, also, among the six-thou- 
und-odd patients of the Manhattan 
State Hospital for the Insane. 

But on the whole it was a good-na- 
tured, friendly crowd, as a crowd of 
the poor is likely to be. 
folk who make up the bulk of the fif- 


cr 


It is poor 


teen hundred visitors who come to 
Ward’s Island every Sunday afternoon, 
for among the poor kinship it is a very 
real thing; 
an abstraction, but an instinct. Their 
unfortunates are not thrust away in 


to them blood loyalty is not 


haste, to be forgotten like some secret 
shame ; they are remembered, loved, vis- 
ited, even when car fare means painful 
economy, even after twenty, thirty years 
of sullen apathy. 





“A Tree ’n’ Everything” 


So at last, through the hot, stuffy, 
crowded dock house to the clean air of 
the pier; across the wide gangway, past 
the weary mate with his mechanical 
counter checking off the crowds, and 
to the upper deck of the ferryboat 
IVanderer the two adventurers won; 
triumphantly preempted chairs and 
watched the boat bumping and sloshing 
through drifting cake ice, struggling 
with thrashing screw against the ten- 
mile tides of Hell Gate until it brought 
up, with a solid thump, against the 
island dock. 

And then the rush down the still- 
moving gangway, the race to the offices 
for ward passes. Leaving Maggie at 
one side, Bugs acquitted himself nobly 
with sharp elbow and thrusting shoul- 
der, winning through the press until, 
panting with victory, he achieved the 
very first place in the line before fhe 
“R to Z” desk. 

Armed with a ward pass, Bugs Ma- 
lone presently reappeared, beckoning to 
Maggie. And she, who had visited het 
gral dmother here before, led the way 
eastward, then south, along a_ broad, 
metaled road between 


hedges and wide, snow-hidden lawns 


snow-covered 


in which stood building after building, 
so that | 
number. 


> 
) 


ues wondered at their size and 


“Gee,” he remarked, as has many at 
other visitor, “this is some place, ain 
it? Is all them part of the hospital 


i 

Maggie nodded, patronizing him from 
the superior wisdom of one previou 
visit. “Uh-huh,” she said. “Ain't it 
just . ferrible—all them poor cr 
folks?” 

Arm in -arm, they walked southward 
through the sharp, bright wintry sun; 
southward for almost a mile, and so 
came at last to the long, squat, ugly 
buildings of the branch; passed t 
polyphonic clamor of Ward Thirteen, 
which Bugs grinned and Maggie whi 
pered a little prayer; and swung off the 
road toward the solarium of Ward 


21 











Twenty-one, huddled beneath the pro- 
tecting shadow of the new nurses’ 
home. 

Here Maggie took the lead, her escort 
hanging behind, a little awed and bewil- 
dered; and soon a blue-clad, white- 
aproned nurse was leading them down 
a hall gay with potted plants and into 
the sun parlor. 

For a moment they stood in the door- 
way at gaze, as most folks do at first 
sight of the place. Picture a long, long 
room, glass-fronted, glassed in at both 
ends, with potted ferns and geraniums 
set on tables here and there; a room 
whose every available inch, save for a 
narrow aisle down its center, is filled 
with beds—a double row of narrow 
white hospital beds. And in every bed, 
an old lady, lying or sitting up, propped 
with pillows.. Eighty-odd old women, 
tall and short, fat and lean, gray-haired, 
white-haired, or bald; eighty old women, 
all feeble and bedfast; gray heads hid- 
den beneath blankets; lined old 
faces staring vacantly at the ceiling, 
white heads nodding interminably in 
the pitiful palsy of age; old women sit- 
ting up to laugh and talk with their vis- 
itors, gesturing with a feeble vivacity 
that makes their meager white pig-tails 
bob again; old women picking at their 
sheets, mumbling senselessly ; old women 
moaning, smiling, talking to themselves, 
absorbed, unconscious of witnesses; old 
women weeping bitterly because their 

have not women 
everywhere, so feeble, so childish, so 
pitiful, that the sight of them must tug 
a little at the toughest heart. 

And then, midway of the long row of 
beds, a sturdy, motherly old figure 
heaved itself up; two stout arms 

tretched themselves toward Maggie; a 


sad, 


visitors come—old 


shrill, quavering old voice called aloud 
“Oh, 
it y’rself has come t’ see the 
granny.?” 
With a 


love and pity, 


Maggie—Maggie, acushla! Is 
ould 


little, inarticulate sound of 
Maggie rushed to her, 


ash 
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while from either side dim old eyes en- 
vied Mrs. Riley, whose granddaughter 
had not forgotten her. 

Malone followed more slowly, and 
presently was being introduced to the 
old lady. Mrs. Riley looked him over 
with big brown eyes like Maggie's; 
eyes which age and infirmity had. not 
yet dimmed; and gave her verdict. 

“°Tis th’ foine young ma-an he is, 
intirely—but wild, Mag, me gurrul— 
disprit wild, I do be afeard. Kape a 
tight rein on him, mavourneen!” And 
they all laughed. 

But the old lady’s moment of sanity 
soon passed. No longer upborne by the 
first excitement of her granddaughter’s 
coming, she began to wander, confus- 
ing present and past, droning out long, 
pointless tales of sixty years ago. Mag- 
gie listened with an heroic pretense of 
interest; but Bugs, lacking the help of 
old affection, soon wearied. At last he 
rose quietly, and would have slipped 
away. 

“T’'ll be slippin’ outside f’r a smoke,” 
he whispered, and tiptoed down the nar- 
row aisle. 

Halfway to the door, a feeble voice 
arrested him. 

“Terry—oh, 
y rself ?” 

He stopped, wondering, and looked 
about. At his right, a little old woman 
sat up in bed, one thin arm outstretched 
toward him. She was a tiny thing; a 
mere wisp, whose little, white face be- 
neath its crown of snow-white hair still 
held traces of the beauty that must once 
have been hers. ly 


Terry me boy—it is 


She peered anxious! 
at him from dim, filmy eyes, patently 
unable to do more than make out the 
loom of his stalwart figure. 

“Come an’ hold me hand, Terry, 
boy,” she “Sure, an’ ’tis glad 
I am to see you th’s day! What with 
extry duty an’ th’ reserve an’ all, I was 
scairt I wouldn’t be seein’ you till after 
Christmas. An’ here y’ ar-re, grand as 
th’ commish’ner himself. 


wheedled. 


Tis gr-rand 








ye look in them clothes, boy—better’n 
in y’r uneyform, aven!” 

Bugs Malone hesitated. Plainly, he 
was being mistaken for some other 
Terry—a policeman or fireman, no 
doubt. But the little old lady was so 
pathetic, so eagerly pleased, that he had 
not the heart to disillusion her. 

He sat himself down on the edge of 
the bed and took her frail old hand into 
his strong, warm fingers. What with 
her mental infirmity and her failing 
vision, surely he could impersonate the 
absent Terry for a few minutes, and 
leave this poor soul happy. 

“Sure, mother, I had a hard time g 
tin’ off,” he told her, “but I couldn't 
miss seein’ you f’r that.” 

She sighed 
Te rry, ’tis good t’ hear yr voice,” she 
cried. “An’ will ye be comin’ again, 
Christmas Day ¢ 

“1 don’t know,” 


fully. He couldn’t promise for this 


ecstatically. 


replied Bugs doubt- 


ranger; and he, Bugs Malone, had far 
other plans for that day. 


The strange old woman sighed, and 
a single tear dropped on the white 
counterpane. But she smiled bravely. 
‘Twould 1 
red. “’Tis glad enough I am to 


have vou the d 


l@ day. 


e too much to ask,” she 


3ut hark, Terry, 


boy!” She leaned closer, drawing her 
auditor toward her with a_ veined, 
tremulous hand. Her voice sank to a 
whisper. “Hark, boy! Do you s’pose 


they'll be doin’s here, Christmas? Sure, 


tis a grand hotel, with nothin’ to do, 


an’ all y’r meals in bed, fine as fine; 
but I misdoubt me they'll have no tree. 
An’, Terry, avick, the very heart of 
me longs f’r it—f’r a Christmas party, 
with a tree ‘n’ everything! You was 
borned here in Americky, Terry, boy, 
an’ ’tis littke enough a Christmas tree 
means to you, havin’ had so many; f’r 
a good lad was my son Phelan, y’r fa- 
ther, an’ done well by his fambly. But 
me, Terry—I was borned in th’ old 


country, an’ come f’om there a woman 
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growed. Har-rd work have I done, boy, 
ever since y’r father died—an’ never a 
Christmas tree in all th’ long life of 
me—never a one, never a one! I do 
be that weak, Terry, ‘tis no more Christ- 
mases I'll be seein’ after this one—an’, 
oh, lad, I want a tree f’r it!” 

A tear rolled down her old cheek; 
her feeble grip tightened upon Terry 
Malone’s wrist. “Do you s’pose they’ll be 
havin’ a party here—with a tree ‘n’ 
everthing’ Ah, lad, say they will!” 

The throat of Bugs Malone tightened 
According to 


the tradition of his kind, he showed his 


oddly ; his eyes smarted. 
gentle emotion by scowling ferociously 
and grinding noiseless oaths from he- 
tween clenched teeth. Then he rose, 
freeing the old lady’s tremulous grip 
not unkindly. 

“Leave me go now, mother,” said 
Be. “Fi 
you.” 

Her hold relaxed; she patted. his 
hand gently. ‘God love ye, lad,” she 
whispered. “You was 
And her dim old eyes fol- 
with wistful 


be seein’ about that tree f’r 


always th’ fine 
boy to me.” 
lowed his retreating figure 
tenderness. 

Her features grimly set, 
lone marched down the long aisle, past 
Maggie, still listening to her grand- 
mother’s maunderings, and straight up 
to the crisp-clad nurse who stood at the 
She quailed invol- 


Bues M; 


is Ma- 


end of the room. 
untarily before his fierce glare, won 


dering what complaint t 


his truculent vis- 


itor was about to voice. It must be 





something pretty bad; she sighed 


wearily, bracing herself for the ex- 


pected flood of recrimination 

But it did not come. Instead. “Where's 
th’ boss: demanded Bugs furiously. 
‘Th’ doc—th’ head man—th’ feller in 
charge of this dump, huh?” 

Somewhat relieved, the nurse turned; 
at least, she need not bear the brunt 
of this attack. She led him back down 


the long aisle, and to a little box of 
an office, partitioned off from the ward. 




















At its door she knocked, and _ pres- 
ently a man emerged, clad in white 
ducks. 

He was a very tall man, lean and 
lank, with broad, stooping shoulders. 
Prematurely bald, with a thin, lined 
face, he wore the absent, worried look 
which comes of responsibility for three 
or four hundred feeble, flickering lives. 
He glanced vaguely at the lowering 
Bugs, stroked his chin and waited si- 
lently for the impending deluge. 

“You th’ doc?” began Bugs. 

The other nodded. 

“Well, say! You gointa have a 
Christmas tree f’r these old dames?” 

The doctor shook his head regret- 
fully. “No,” he replied. ‘Can't afford 
it this year. I’m sorry. We used to 
give the patients over here a_ party 
every Christmas—not a tree, but oranges 
and candy and such—but the State 
doesn’t make any allowance for that 
sort of thing, and this year I haven't 
the money to swing it. I’m sorry,” he 
finished, sighing, “but there it is.” 

He turned away, still frowning a lit- 
tle. Like most seasoned State hospital 
yhysicians, he spent a goodly part of 
his not-too liberal salary upon extra 
comforts for his patients; and he felt 
an illogical shame at being unable to 
do more. But Malone checked him. 

“Say, doc,” he asked bluntly, “how 
much would it cost to give ‘em all a 
regular Christmas party, with a tree 
an’ everything ?” 

The physician studied him hopefully. 
Bugs was well dressed; he radiated 
prosperity in that miraculous fashion 
common to young fellows of his type. 
Perhaps the fellow was in earnest. 

“Just for this ward, you mean? 
For these old ladies here? Why, there’s 
a hundred and fifty of them, all told; 
twenty-five or thirty dollars ought to 
give them each a little something.” 

He paused; but Bugs gave no sign. 
He was frowning more terrificially 
than ever as his slow brain attacked 
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this problem. After a moment he 
turned away, growling something in- 
audible. The weary physician sighed 
once more, glanced vaguely at his vis- 
itor’s sturdy back, and reéntered his 
office. His interminable work called 
him. 

Still scowling, Bugs stalked down the 
aisle and collected Maggie, now quite 
ready to go. As they passed the little 
old lady, she called after them, wist- 
fully: “Oh, Terry, dear—if I c’d only 
have a party f’r oncet—with a tree ’n’ 
everything !” , 

“Who's your friend?” asked Mag- 
gie quizzically ; and the nurse heard. 

“Tt’s Mrs. O‘Flaherty,” she replied. 
“Bridget O'Flaherty. She expected her 
grandson to-day, but he didn’t come. 
He’s a policeman, and I suppose he had 
to work. I hope she didn’t bother you?” 

“Say,” demanded Bugs, “is she awful 
crazy °” 

“Why, no. She wanders a bit, of 
course, but she’s real quiet and good.” 

‘‘Does—does she forget everything 
right off?” hopefully. 

The nurse shook her head. “Some 
things ; but she remembers a lot. Why, 
she’s been talking about Christmas for 
weeks—knows just when it comes, and 
counts the days. She’s got her heart 


set on a party, with ‘a tree ‘n’ every- 
thing’—cries about it at night. That’s 
why she was so anxious to see her 


grandson to-day; she thought maybe 
he could fix it for her—poor old soul!” 
Bugs nodded glumly, but said noth- 
ing. He was not apt at expressing the 
finer emotions. 
All the way home he was unusually 
silent, so that Maggie grew piqued. 


SS 
ra) 


“Haven't you got a word.to say f’r 
yourself at all?” she demanded at last. 
“Tf you're goin’ to grouch like this, | 


wisht I'd never asked you to come!” 
Bugs sighed. “Don’t you mind, 
Maggie, girl,’ he said comfortingly. 





all 


know, 


“Sure, I feel kind of upsetlike, seein’ 
poor old 


them women. You 








I—] : 





He coughed vio- 


Strange feel- 


Mags, 
lently, and blew his nose. 
ings stirred in him, all the stronger be- 
cause he had no words to air them. “I 


wisht they c’d have their party!” he 
finished. 
He left Maggie at her door still 


wondering at his manner and secretly a 
trifle uneasy lest she might have angered 
him. It was 
forthwith a 


rooms, ice-cream parlors, the 


four o'clock; but 
round of club 
denatured 


nearly 


he began 


saloons—seeking and finding his inti- 
mates, one after 

To each he put the 
and each returned the 
varying degrees of regret. 

And so he quested until late that 
night, and all day Monday, and right 
up until Tuesday noon, his determina- 
tion growing stronger with each rebuff. 


another. 
same question ; 
lv, with 


same reply, 


But it was the day before Christmas; 
and no member of the Power House 
gang seemed to be in funds 


\t last Bugs paused, scowling more 
truculently than ever, and dropped into 
Tony Melachrino’s shining em- 
porium to reflect. 

‘Tony,’ he said to the 
| whose swarthy son was polish- 
ing his shoes, “Tony, you got 
five dollars f’r me, huh.r” 

Mr. Melachrino spread _ blacking- 
meared hands, shrugging his fat l 
ders to his chin. 

“Say, Meester Bug!” he deprecated, 
‘I gotta seex kids, an’ da Chreestmas 


shoe 
swarthy pro- 


prictor, 


twenty- 


he’s to-morrow. Twenny-fi’ dol’, 
Meester Bug’—me, I no gotta twenny-fi’ 
‘! But I gotta da fine, beeg 
Chreestimas tree ’n’ ever’thing! 
Bi groaned aloud, then silenced the 
rieved Italian with an _ oatl 
“Lemme outa here!” he cried, tossing 
the boy a quarter. Wasn’t there twenty- 


five dollars in the whole of Manhat- 


He walked down First Avenue with 
tracted speed, muttering to himself 
Bugs Malone was of that anomalou 
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type found only in great cities, which 
lives in casual ease, arrayed like the 
lilies—and, like them toils not, nor 
spins. Pool shark, stuss expert, and, 
since the war popularized that sport, 
adept in African golf; by virtue of his 
leadership in the Power House gang 
of sufficient political importance to be 
subsidized in devious ways; money in 
plenty came to him. He had no need 
to sully his over-manicured hands with 
work. None of his sources of income 
would have borne too close inspection, 
perhaps; yet, like many another of his 
sort, he walked always on the very edge 
of the law, never quite stepping across 
that invisible line which lies between 
sharp practice and outright crime. 

Thus, without a qualm, he took 
tribute from the shopkeepers of his 
district, like robber chiefs of old; at 
elections, he delivered the solid 
of his clan, as contracted for; in varied 
and obscure fashions he profited by acts 
which a too-nice morality would have 
decried. But he had never cracked a 
crib, strong-armed a boob, or so much 
as rolled a drunk; and he, and Maggie 
Riley likewise, took pride in this recti- 
tude. 

But now—now his illogical ethics of 
Robin Hood, his gangster’s pride in the 
fulfillment of an obligation voluntarily 
assumed, were all seething within him. 
By one means or another, he swore by 
the sacred totem of the Power House 
gang, old Mrs. O’Flaherty should have 
her Christmas “tree 'n’ everything.” 

He thought of Maggie’s wrist watch, 
snuggled in pocket over 
his heart, and head. No, 
whatever happened, Maggie must have 
her Christmas. Characteristically, the 
thought of confiding in her 
crossed his mind. Of all persons in the 
was the last to whom he 
even temporary poverty. 
jostling hurried 
manner of 
their 


vote 


a breast close 


shook his 


never 
world, she 
would confess 

\s he 


hoppers 


strode along, 
clutched all 
heedless of 


1 
who 


cheap, toys, 

















scowls and mutterings, a reckless light 
grew slowly into his hard, black eyes; 
that light which, as his followers knew, 
promised some newly wild escapade of 
the sort which had long since won him 
his nickname of “Bugs.” 

Nodding abruptly, he swung into a 
narrow, littered cross street, and was 
presently climbing long flights of dark, 
malodorous stairs to the temporary 
abode of one of his henchmen, Michael 
Slovinski, familiarly known as “Snow- 
bird,” because of an unfortunate habit, 

This Michael might have figured as 
ultraviolet in the rainbow of the Power 
House gang, whose colors shaded im- 
perceptibly from the red of almost hon- 
esty through all gradations of criminal- 
ity. It was the boast of that organiza- 
tion that, without going outside its 
membership, it could furnish the prin- 
cipals for any desired operation. One 
might order, through its chief execu- 
tive, anything from a mild beating up 
to outright murder, with excur- 
sions into burglary and arson—all ac- 
cording to prevailing market rates. But 
Bugs himself never handled any sordid 
details; he merely passed the commis 
sion down the line until it reached the 
proper person. 

And Michael Slovinski, the Snow- 
bird, was the organization’s mopper up, 
so to say. He handled those jobs which 
no one else cared—or dared—to under- 
take. 

3ugs Malone found him in his close 
untidy bedroom, half clad, vacant-eyed, 
and somnolent in a cocaine haze. Bugs 
went directly to the point. 

“Mike,” he began, “you got twenty- 
five?” 

The Snowbird blinked at him while 
this question percolated his dazed brain. 
Then he grinned vaguely and turned his 
pockets out. They contained 
nothing but two dimes, half a dozen 
pennies, and one “deck” of “snow.” 


side 


inside 


This last Bugs’ host promptly sniffed. 
Then he replied slowly, “Naw. 


I ain’t 


a dake rE Ea 


Dee adenine 
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I was hopin’ mebbe youse 
That’s me las’ 


got nothin’. 
had somepin f’r me. 
deck.” 

Bugs shrugged impatiently, his reso- 
lution now fully formed. ‘Well, then 
—you got a gun?” 

Jh-huh. Sure!” with an evil grin. 
“Always gotta gat some’rs about. An’ 
a sap.” 

Michael rose and wheeled over to a 
rickety washstand, from whose drawer 
he presently produced a flat, ugly auto- 
matic pistol, well oiled and in excellent 
condition. Such men, however careless 
in other matters, take good care of the 
tools of their trade. 

Malone took it from him in silence, 
and turned to go, but the Snowbird 
checked him. 

“That there set me back sixteen iron 
men, over to Ikey Einstein’s, in Ho- 
boken. Don’t f’rget that, ’f youse has 
to ditch it. An’ say, Bugs; welcome to 
our midst, ol’ man. I knew youse’d 
come to it, some day. S-shake!” 

Suppressing his inward loathing for 
this dirty, disheveled, drug-sodden 
thing who claimed, as by right, the kin- 
ship of crime, Bugs gave him a limp 
handgrip and hurried out, stuffing the 
automatic into the side pocket of his 
coal. 

Around the corner, he stepped into a 
tiny variety shop, such as peddles toy 
balloons, poisonous candy, lead pencils, 
and needles to the poor. Here he made 
two odd purchases; a black silk hand 
kerchief and a nickel’s worth of BI 
shot, ammunition for the sling shots with 
which the ribald youth of the neigh- 
borhood peppered cats, scared horses, 
and occasionally broke a window. 

In a convenient doorway, Bugs cut 
a small hole in the handkerchief’s wide 
hem, and poured half a handful of shot 
therein. Then he cut two rough eye- 
holes in its center and fastened its up- 
per edge to the sweatband of his hat 
with the pins which every such young 
man carries stuck into his coat lapel. 


? 
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Tucking the handkerchief out of 
sight in the crown of his derby, he re- 


placed the hat on his head and marched 


straight to the First Avenue corner, to 
he saloon of Peter Magnus, now os- 

ibly devoted to the sale of near beer, 
orangeade, and suchlike uninspiring 
beverages. 


It was one o'clock; the faithtul few 
who still patronized Peter's “business 
men’s lunch” had gone back to work. 
Save for one white-jacketed. bartender, 
melancholy reminder of the days when 
the mahogany had been moistened with 
fluids other than lemon sour, the place 
Was empty. 

hat was as it should be. Bugs hesi- 
tated briefly in the triangular vestibule, 

here the swinging half doors hid him 
the bartender’s view, and tilted 
his hat slightly. 


trom 


The silk handkerchief, weighted by 
the shot in its hem, slid smoothly down 
his face, making a_ practicable 
mask. [Eyes bleaming viciously through 

peepholes, Bugs pushed into the sa- 
loon; he held the Snowbird’s automatic 
nenacingly before him, 

rhe bartender, wise in the ways of 
promptly elevated both 


over 


s district, 


nd After all, he worked for wages. 
It wasn’t his shop. 

Open y’r till,’ directed Bugs 
Oar st ly. 


“Hand it over—all of it! An’ 
on’t make no funny moves, see?” 
ertly, the bartender obeyed, and 
presently Bugs was backing out, sixty 
tucked into a vest pocket, dis- 
whole handfuls of change 
person. 
‘he grunted. “You never 
much sellin’ soda pop! ‘F 


got 
you 
minutes, I'll shoot y’r eye 





t1 


fle was gone. Pausing for a breath 
] 


he entry, he thrust his impromptu 


nask back under his hat, whipped 


and turned about, 


COTHe! 


alking calmly past the excited bar- 
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tender as he popped out, looking for a 
policeman. 

The other was too perturbed to rec- 
ognize him—or thought discretion to be 
the wiser part—and Bugs went on to 
taxicab stand, whence he 
drove westward, urging haste with lib- 
eral promises. 

All that afternoon he was tre- 
mendously busy, driving from one big 
shop to another; and at last, long after 
dark, he swung down from a delivery 
car at the foot of ast One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street and entered the 
dock house of the Ward’s Island ferry. 

Here he demanded speech with the 
physician in charge of Ward Twenty- 
one and when a telephone connection 
had been made: 

“Hello, doc,” he began. “About that 
party, now—th’ Christmas tree f’r old 
Mrs. O'Flaherty. Huh? You know— 
I was talkin’ to you Sunday. Uh-huh, 
a Christmas party f’r all them old dames 
down there—th’ whole hunderd an’ fifty 


Everything” 


the nearest 


of ’em. Ye-ah. Well, I got all th’ 
stuff here on th’ dock—candy an’ 
oranges, an’ a tree ’n’ everything. An’ 


what I wanta know it, c’n I come over 
myself, in th’ mornin’, an’ help trim up, 
an’ see th’ party, huh? Aw, can it! 
It ain’t nothin’. Why, I wanted t’ do 
it. Aw right. Th-thanks, doc!” 

He hung up, and went cut to help a 
well-subsidized driver unload various 
boxes and packages which they disposed 
about the dock house for shipment next 
Last all came a tree; a 
veritable Christmas tree, full ten feet 
high, already trimmed with glittering 
tinsel and popcorn strings. 

Bugs Malone sighed deeply, jingled 
the last two quarters of 
gains for a moment, tl handed one 
of them to the driver. The other would 
pay his fare to-morrow. 

“Merry Christmas, bo!” he said. 

At four o’clock on Christmas after- 
noon, Bugs Malone emerged from the 
Ward’s Island dock house, almost alone. 


morning. of 


his ill gotten 


len 














The usual holiday throng of visitors 
was gone long ago; Bugs, by special 
favor, had been allowed to stay until 
the very end of the party which he had 
provided. 

Now he stepped out on to One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth Street in a happy 
daze, a wistful smile for the moment 
softening and brightening his reckless 
face. It had been a highly successful 
party, with a tree and everything. Now 
he must hurry downtown and give the 
wrist watch to Maggie. He thought of 
her with a new tenderness. 

Then some one touched his elbow. He 
turned absently, to look into the broad, 
red face of a uniformed policeman. 

“Oh, hullo, Hogan,” said Bugs Ma- 
lone. “What you doin’ way up here?” 

“Transferred f’r to-day,’ answered 
the officer sourly, “so’s some cop with a 
pull c’n spend Christmas with his 
fam’ly. An’ I want you, Bugs; th’ 
cap’d like a little talk with you.” 

3ugs’ tough heart dropped sicken- 
ingly. He had not expected this—so 
soon. 

“Whaddaya mean?” he countered me- 
chanically. “You ain’t got nothin’ on 
me, Hogan.” 

But he was merely carrying out the 
etiquette of such occasions. He was 
caught, and he knew it. Absently he 
wished that he had given Maggie her 
watch this morning. 

“It was coarse work,” said Hogan re- 
provingly. “I’d of looked f’r better 
from you, Bugs. Bought y’r handker- 
chief right there to Bloom’s, an’ th’ 
shot. Billy Magee saw you making y’r 
mask. An’ Magnuses barkeep reckon- 
nized that seal ring you wear—th’ one 
Maggie Riley give you last year. 
Coarse work—dreadful coarse!” 

Bugs shrugged indifferently. “Well, 
come along! It’s cold out here.” 

A little surprised at this ready sub- 
mission, the officer took a firm grip of 
his arm. Together, they walked toward 
Pleasant Avenue and the nearest pa- 
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trol box. Bugs was cheerfully indif- 
ferent. After all, he thought, happily, 
it had been worth it, every bit! 

“They was one old dame there, Ho- 
gan,” he said abruptly, “O’Flaherty, her 
name was. She'd been just crazy after 
a Christmas party, with a tree ’n’ every- 
thing. An’ she cried, Hogan—cried f’r 
pure joy an’ pleasure of it. Jus’ think 
—an orange ’r so, an’ a bit of candy, 
an’ a ten-dollar Christmas tree; an’ th’ 
ol’ dame cryin’ f’r joy! I give her an 
extra orange, Hogan, an’ a bit of a pin 
f'r ner neck; an’ she cried, Hogan— 
cried, an’ k-kissed me! Aw, gee!” 

The policeman stopped dead, regard- 
ing him with a hostile, puzzled eye. 

“What you talkin’ about, man?” he 
demanded. ‘Trees, an’ old women cry- 
in’, and suchlike foolishness ?” 

“Why,” replied Bugs simply, “I give 
‘em a party to-day—them old ladies on 
th’ Island. <A reg’lar Christmas party, 
with a tree ‘n’ everything. It was old 
Mrs. O’Flaherty—Bridget O’Flaherty 
—give me the idea. She took me f’r her 
gran’son, bein’ half blind an’ all.” 

Hogan swallowed an oath, glaring at 
his captive with queer fierceness. Then 
he stumbled awkwardly, and fell right 
down. 

Bugs stood waiting, still full of happy 
thoughts. ‘Get up, man!” he cried im- 
patiently. “Let’s get to th’ house, where 
it’s warm.” 

The officer groaned, cradling an 
ankle. ‘“’Tis strained,” he averred. 
“Divvil a step can I walk on it at all.” 

Bugs swore heartily. “Do I have to 
carry you,” he inquired, “after bein’ 
pinched, an’ all? Get up; ‘tis only a 
step to th’ box.” 

The other glared at him, mouthing a 
curse, for a moment, then drew his re- 
volver. 

“You—you fool!” he cried violently. 
“What more d’ ye want? Out o’ this, 
fool! Out o’ this, before I shoot. Get 
ye gone! I will settle with Peter Mag- 
nus meself—sure, he’s been bootleggin’ 


fe 
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’r months, an’ well I know it. Let 


him make a complaint if he dares. []7ill 
re be gone?” as Bugs, bewildered, still 


wing in the wind. “Sure, Bridget 
O'Flaherty, she’s me own borned gran’- 
mother—an’ me tied down with extra 


duty an’ reserve an’ all, an’ not able to 
get to her, even on Christmas Day!” 





He turned, running for the street car 
which hummed by just then, 

Swinging on to its rear platform after 
a breath-taking chase, he looked back 
over his shoulder at Hogan, now stand- 
ing on the corner without apparent hin- 
drance from his “sprain.” 

“Hey, Hogan!” he called. 
Christmas, cop!” 


“Merry 


“Oh!” said Bugs Malone. “Oh.” 


REFORMS URGED BY NEW YORK PRISON COMMISSION 


ONDEMNED by the New York State prison commision as unsanitary, sev- 

eral jails in the New York City police stations are to be abandoned or 

else repaired and made fit for use. Three civilian cleaners will be employed 
in each of the police jails used for detention purposes. 

Repeated violations of the law regarding classification and segregation of 
prisoners were charged by the prison commission against the Nassau County 
jail, which, the report claims, is too small to accommodate the number of per- 
sons usually held there. When officers of the commission inspected the jail 
recently they found four young men under twenty-one years of age who were 
kept in a corridor of the jail, for, the warden said, he had not sufficient cell 
space to separate them, as they should have been, according to the charges 
against them. Often two prisoners were compelled to share a cell, though this 
is against the law. The commission advocates enlarging the jail and making 
several other improvements in it. 

At Auburn prison, which houses many male offenders, the commissioners 
found seventy women inmates. Abandoning the use of Auburn prison for 
women and sending such convicted persons either to the Bedford Reformatory 
or to the House of Refuge at Albion is recommended. ‘To punish, by an- 
tiquated and harsh means, women prisoners, who are really defective or in a 
state of mental disturbance, is unscientific,” is the opinion of the members of 
the prison commission, who urge that all women sent to reformatories or prisons 
be given a careful examination by experts to determine their mental condition. 

Similarly Sing Sing prison should be used as a clearing station where male 
convicts would be examined as to mentality and physical condition and then 
passed on to other prisons according to their capacity to respond to treatment. 
The aim and purpose of this plan is to separate the normal from the defective 
prisoners and then increase the wages of the normal inmates for the work they do. 

“Under the present system,” says the report, “it would be impossible to 
pay convicts wages that would enable them to repay the State for their keep- 


ing, and permit them to care for their dependents, unless the output of the 
prison shops is greatly increased. To gain a larger output it is necessary to 


offer an incentive to the convict, and unless the State can deal with normal men 
who may understand and work for such an offer this would not be practicable. 
rs will have to be chosen for the industrial work because of their normal 
The others must be cared for otherwise.” 


Prisone 
Or nearly normal conditions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ETECTIVE LIEUTENANT THORN is called to investigate 
elews conflicting i 
York financier, who is engaged to Alexine Bromwold, is acting 
He finds Catherton has taken the 
Thorn gets possession of the keys and the letter, which warns 
collected will be 
he is 


influential lawyer. He finds--the 
powerful band of criminals. 
from his desk, 
Secret Seven. 
Building. Thorn is 
covery, he learns the 
the detective to drop the case. 
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=seeeg N blank despair, Thorn wan- 
dered forth upon the streets 

of Washington. He walked 

alone in a gray fog of mis- 

ery, striving to readjust wits that were 
numb to this new situation, straining to 
see a ray of hope piercing the clouds 
of depression. Once, he glimpsed the 
White House away at the end of a 
street and moved a few steps toward 
it, taken with the wild idea of trying 
to interview the president. He would 
tell him of the giant conspiracy that 
seemed to have affected even 
cret service. Then he thought better 
of it and continued his troubled ram- 
ble. They would only eject him from 
the White House as another of the many 
lunatics or cranks who attempt to bring 
their troubles to the highest official of 
the land. 
Finally, 


the se- 


conscious of hunger, he 


sought a restaraunt and_ ordered 
indifferently from the bill of fare. 
When the food came, he realized he 


was ravenously hungry. As he sat sip- 
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ping his coffee and smoking, his self- 
confidence returned and his mind grew 
strangely alert. The proprietor of the 
restaurant, a small place near the rail- 
road yards, wondered who the queer 
young man might be, who drank several 
cups of coffee and smoked 
able cheap cigars, but apparently de- 
rived no pleasure from either. 

Thorn was unconscious of everything 
about him. 
hope—and he was methodically form- 
ing a last plan of action. As he 
matters then, only one course lay open 
to him, and he meant to follow it. It 
meant the end of his career and of his 
life, but it would ‘be a fitting end to 


innumer 


Hope had come, a daring 


Saw 


both, and he did not try to temporize 
or avoid it. 
When he left this restaurant, he re- 


solved to go to the railroad station and 
take the midnight train to New York. 
In the city he would return to his apart- 
ment and take up his abode there, as 
if he had given up in despair. As soon 
as possible, he would visit headquar- 
ters and plead to be reinstated. In 
every way possible he would become a 
cringing, broken man. Meanwhile he 
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would be working steadily with pen 
and paper, writing several copies of a 
statement of his case against the Secret 
When all was ready, he would 
load his pistol with dumdum bullets, 
find Catherton and kill him. 

Miss would be saved, at 
least, and the chief agent of the Seven 
would cease Thorn might 
go to the chair for it—he was ready 
for that—but the copies of his state- 
ment, mailed broadcast to every offi- 
cial of consequence in the land, must 
somewhere attract attention by the very 
desperation of his act, and might finally 
lead to the destruction of the Seven. 

Good! Thorn arose and left the res- 
taurant, for his train time was at hand. 
He thought of Alexine Bromwold as 
he hastened toward the station and 
seemed to read a warm smile of ap- 
proval in her eyes. She would know. 
She would understand. Longing over- 
came him as he dwelt upon this angle 
of the plan. Death, he reflected, would 
separate them and he couldn’t stand the 
thought of that. Did he love her? It 
must be that he loved her. If only 
were some way for him to remain 
and free, to win her, to marry 
But he was foolish to dream of 

She, who was a girl of social posi- 
tion, of wealth, could never accept him. 
It was much better for him to save her 
for a happy life in her proper set and 
h. Much better. 
Che idea of killing Catherton did not 
Thorn. To a man so desperate, 
could mean little at best, 
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to kill and drops the subject; the sol- 
dier says he used his bayonet and waits 
for your approval. To Thorn, as to 
these others, killing of this sort was 
nothing but a means to an end. His 
hand would not tremble and, if his tar- 
get presented itself, he would not miss. 

As Thorn crossed the plaza before 
the railroad terminal, after an hour or 
more of traveling on surface cars, he 
experienced a_ sensation of change 
within himself. It was as though he 
had suddenly awakened from a dream, 
so abrutly did he pass from his mood 
of intense concentration to a state of 
alert well-being. His mind was made 
up, and he must go ahead, but more 
carefully than before. His danger was 
greater than ever. If Halloway was 
under the influence of the Secret Seven, 
he must be closely watched. And there 
was no telling what that organization 
might not attempt, if it had become 
alarmed at his persistent activity. In 
fact, he realized that the sensation of 
change was more than half due to a 
premonition of danger, a growing fear 
that something might interfere with 
his newly cherished plan. 

Inside the station, Thorn’s nervous- 
ness became mjpre acute. He was deh- 
nitely aware that he was watched. As 
he purchased his ticket and went to the 
Pullman window to secure a berth, he 
discovered that a man who followed him 
in line at both places was interested in 
his movements. Suspicion now became 
certainty, and Thorn received a warn- 
ing as powerful as a shout. He did 
some quick thinking as he made his 
way to the tracks, for he saw that im- 
mediate precautions were necessary. 

As the train moved out of the sta- 
tion, he sought the sleeping-car con- 
ductor and requested to be changed into 
the drawing-room of his coach, which 
was empty. The change was promptly 
effected as the conductor was short of 
lower berths. Thorn was moved to the 
drawing-room, and a gentleman who had 
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barely caught the train and was without 
sleeper reservation was assigned to 
the berth. Thorn saw the man making 
ready to retire as he closed his door, 
for the berth in question was lower 
number twelve and was directly forward 
of the drawing-room. 

As soon as he was alone, Thorn drew 
down all his curtans and, placing his 
revolver at hand, prepared for a watch- 
ful night. If the Seven was after him 
it would not do to relax for an instant. 
To pass the time, he began the notation 
of the names of the various men to 
whom he would send his written state- 
ment: a supreme court judge; the chiefs 
of police in Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, and St. Louis; Senators Rebell 
and Quick; the president; John J. My- 
ron, head of the celebrated Myron De- 
tective Agency. 

Thorn paused, brows wrinkled in 
thought, as he considered Myron’s 
name, The man was head of the great- 
est private agency in the country. His 
headquarters were far from New York, 
in Indianapolis, and there was every 
chance that the Secret Seven had not 
reached him. There would be no rea- 
son for such an attempt; Myron’s was 
a private agency and its business was, 
in the main, the protection of banks. 
Myron would never have become in- 
volved with the Secret Seven unless 
he had been retained to protect some 
millionaire victim and, had he been so 
retained, Myron would never have 
changed sides or weakened in his fight 
on the extortioners. Thorn knew the 
old man’s character too well to even 
consider such a thing. Myron was the 
sort to fight or die, without com- 
promise. 

What achance! If Thorn’s statement 
could only convince Myron and put the 
“grand old man” of the profession on 
the case! From what Thorn knew of 
that grand old man there would be no 
hesitation, no: delay, only quick and 
forceful work. Thorn smiled joyfully. 


His sacrifice would not be in vain if 
Myron would heed his letter. 

Here a new idea came to him. Why 
not try to reach Myron at once and 
drop the plan of killing Catherton: 
Why not send a special-delivery letter 
from New York while he was delaying 
there—or better, why not disappear 
from this train and go to Indianapolis 
in person? Myron was an old friend of 
his father’s and would listen to him. 
If Myron would not act, he would pro- 
tect Thorn, at the very least. And, if 
Myron would act, success was certain. 
Myron held national fame; he would 
be granted an audience with the presi- 
dent at any time he cared to request 
such a privilege. His word would be 
taken at face value. Why, Myron’s 
agency could, in some ways, do better 
work than the secret service. 

At once the young detective set about 
changing his plans, murmuring words 
of delight over this new hope. And, 
as he did so, an incident occurred which 
not only made the new scheme possible, 
but seemed to make it easy. 

The train had just left Baltimore and 
was moving slowly out through the 
railroad yards, when Thorn’s attention 
was aroused by a sound which resem- 
bled a pistol shot. It rang out clearly 
and close at hand, above the rumble of 
the train. Was it a shot or merely a 
track torpedo?’ Hastily extinguishing 
the light, he peered out through the 
crack of the window curtains. The 
train, he found, was rattling slowly 
through a maze of switch points. On 
a parallel track and directly beside him 
was the tender of a locomotive moving 
at the same approximate speed. 

Just as Thorn made certain of this, 
he perceived a man standing in the gang- 
way, between the cab and tender of the 
adjacent engine. The gangway was 
a few feet ahead of him at the time. 
After watching for a moment, Thorn 
Was preparing to draw his curtains 
and dismiss the matter, for he assumed 


















e man in the gangway was a mem- 
sr of the engine crew. Before he 
ould do so, the dark figure leaned out 
nto the narrow space between the lo- 
omotive and the Washington train and 
xtended an arm toward the windows of 
the berth ahead, lower number twelve. 
A spit of flame seemed to leap from 
the reaching hand and another sharp re- 
port sounded. Immediately, the engine 
came to a stop and dropped to the rear, 
as Thorn’s train, gathering speed, went 
hurtling off through the night. 

Thorn sprang to his feet with an in- 
voluntary cry. The man had fired a 
pistol through the window of the berth 
which had been assigned to him. Open- 
ing the drawing-room door slightly, 
Thorn scanned the interior of the car. 
No one was stirring. The few who 
had heard the shots must have disre- 
garded them as railroad signals. Noth- 
ing met the eye but swaying curtains 
and dim lights. Thorn was aghast at 
the daring and ingenuity of the atttempt. 
If the occupant of lower number twelve 
had been killed, some one on the train 
would be suspected of the murder. No 
one would be likely to consider the pos- 
sibility of the bullets having -been fired 
from outside, and should this theory 
occur to any one it would be impossible 
to learn when, where, or how the mur- 
der had been accomplished. 

Thorn stepped quickly to lower 
twelve. Opening the curtains, he as- 
certained by a hasty examination that 
the man who had taken his place in the 
berth was dead, shot through the breast 
and cheek. ~He dared not attempt more, 
for to be found there would mean cer- 
tain arrest and accusation of murder. 

Returning to his stateroom, he con- 
sidered the possible course of events. 
He knew the dead man had a ticket to 
Trenton, New Jersey, for he had heard 
this fact mentioned during the conver- 
sation about the berth. As is usual on 
night trains, the conductor had taken up 
all tickets before the passengers retired. 
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Therefore, at the proper time, the por- 
ter would be sent to awaken the man 
and would report the death. At its des- 
tination, the body would be removed 
and the killing reported to the police. 
Possibly an examination of the other 
passengers would be made, possibly not. 
Certainly, little more could be done than 
take the names and addresses of pas- 
sengers in this same car. Then, the 
affair would be referred to the railroad 
detectives. 

Thorn trembled as the possibilities of 
this situation dawned on him. He had 
merely to watch his chance, make a 
few journeys to lower twelve without 
observation, and he would be able to 
exchange identities with the murdered 
man. 

After a moment of hesitation he set 
about doing this. In the dead of night, 
between the hours of two and three 
o'clock, he made half a dozen trips to 
and from the silent berth with its 
ghastly inmate. Through the shattered 
window, the night wind came in a freez- 
ing blast. At last, all of Thorn’s cloth- 
ing and papers were transferred to the 
dead hammock or distributed 
about his berth. All of the dead man’s 
effects were with Thorn, even to a va- 
lise which was unmarked and which 
bore nothing that would identify it as 
either man’s property. Last of all, 
Thorn took one of the stiffening, out- 
sprawled arms of the corpse and con- 
trived to thrust it out upon the win- 
dow sill. He also flung away all the 
larger fragments of glass, which had 
been driven inward by the bullets. 
These maneuvers, he hoped, would 
cause those who found the body to be- 
lieve that the man was a suicide and 
that, in his death agony, he had flung 
his pistol out of the window after the 
last shot fired. Slight pow- 
der burns which were in evidence, due 
to the nearness of the murderer’s 
weapon, would help to confirm this the- 
ory. 
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Before the body was removed from 
the train, the trainmen would search 
the ‘clothing and learn that the prob- 
able suicide was Franklin Thorn, a dis- 
charged New York detective, who had 
taken his own life. The certificate of 
dishonorable dismissal would make them 
certain of their man. The porter, re- 
membering the dead passenger’s fea- 
tures, would not be apt to notice the 
change of clothing, and certainly could 
suspect nothing of the change of iden- 
tity, since there had been no occasion 
to inquire the traveler’s name. 

Finally the news would go out over 
the wires. By the time the train reached 
New York, the New York department 
would be certain that Franklin Thorn 
was dead. Would they press an inves- 
tigation? Decidedly not. Devis and 
the inspector would urge the suicide 
theory, and the case would be dropped 
as quickly as possible. Advertisements 
for relatives would be printed and, in 
all probability, when no one claimed the 
body, it would be interred in a public 
burial place. No one would ever see 
it who could identify it or who could 
discover that it was not the body of 
Franklin Thorn. 

From letters in the other man’s cloth- 
ing, Thorn learned that he was now 
Edward Ames, a salesman for a time- 
clock concern, with an address in Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island. So far as 
could be ascertained, from the letters, 
Ames was a bachelor, living with an 
unmarried brother. Thorn breathed a 
prayer that there would be no sister or 
mother. For there lay the danger of 
his position. If Ames’ relatives ex- 
pected him and were to advertise for 
information of him, or were to appeal 
to the police, the Seven would readily 
perceive what had happened. Thorn 
decided that he must notify the brother 
and win his consent to the deception, 
and then proceed to Indianapolis. It 
was only humane, and, besides, the 
brother would want revenge and would 
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more than probably accede to Thorn’s 
request to take no action for a day or so. 


At half past four that morning 
Thorn was summoned to the door of 
his stateroom. A hurriéd policeman in 
uniform requested his name and ad- 
dress. The train was stopped. 

“Edward Ames. Richmond Hill, 
Long Island,” glibly asserted the detec- 
tive. 

“Can you identify yourself?” 

Thorn .produced Ames’ pocketbook 
and letters. 

“All right. Good night!” 

The policeman moved away. The 
porter, gray and nervous, now muttered 
an explanation. 

“De man dat took your bunk, suh, 
either killed hisself or been murdered. 
We're putting him off here.” 

“You don’t say?” marveled Thorn. 

After a brief delay he felt the train 
in motion again and breathed a sigh 
of relief. His eyes gleamed oddly as 
he looked ahead toward New York. He 
was free now. His only obligation was 
to notify the dead man’s relatives. 
After that was done he would go to 
Myron, and he and the “grand old man” 
would be partners in the biggest case 
in all criminal history. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SPIDER’S PARLOR. 


HORN had at first intended to leave 

the train at Newark or Jersey City 
and enter New York by tube or the 
ferry. Later, he reconsidered this plan. 
If he left the train early, the fact might 
be remarked by the conductor who, be- 
sides holding Thorn’s ticket for New 
York, had a memorandum of his ad- 
dress on Long Island. Then, if the 
conductor were interrogated, he might 
mention the name of Edward Ames to 
the police, and an investigation of 
Ames was by no means desirable. Fur- 
ther, by continuing to New York, 
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Thorn might make his entry in the saf- 
est way possible. 

Certainly, the last place his enemies 
would expect to find him would be 
aboard the train on which he had sup- 
posedly been killed. Even if they sus- 
pected his ruse, they would not dream 
of his daring to come to New York. 
It was not likely that the police would 
make another examination of the pas- 
sengers on the car. That would be 
European procedure, but the American 
police work differently. They incline 
to build a case from evidence as to mo- 
tives and from knowledge of the vic- 
tim’s personal habits and history. In 
this case, too, the inspector would be 
anxious to avoid finding the criminal 
or to call any unnecessary attention to 
the murder. ° 

Perhaps the greatest danger to Thorn 
would be the possibility that he might 
be recognized in the station. There 
were always detectives on watch at the 
New York terminals, and any of these 
men would be certain to recognize him 
should they notice him. Still they could 
be avoided,’ and Thorn must trust to 
luck to pass them. Ames’ clothes, with 
their different cut and fuller lines, might 
help to disguise him. 

It was a tense moment when the train 
came to a stop at an underground plat- 
form in the terminal. Thorn, who had 
delayed his dressing on purpose, glanced 
from his windows and was relieved to 
observe that the passengers from his 
car were departing unmolested. He 
returned to his washroom and made a 
great show of hurrying to leave the 
train. Despite his activity, he was the 
last to descend, and the platform was 
bare of passengers when he made his 
way along the line of empty coaches to 
the stairs. 

Then, the exit gates were before him 
and, with apprehensive scrutiny, his 
eyes swept the scattered line of people 
who awaited visitors or relatives. No 
headquarters men were in sight. 
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a calm air, he set his shoulders up# 
right and strode forth into the open 
vista of the rotunda. From cigar stand 
to telephone booths his eyes leaped, in 
search of a station man on watch. Safe! 
Nobody on hand but old Hanson, who 
was standing at a news stand, running 
through the pages of a magazine. 

Walking swiftly, Thorn left the ro- 
tunda and came to the taxicab stand. 
Here his heart leaped as he perceived 
“Reddy” Coulin talking to Sheahan, 
the station master. Reddy started upon 
seeing him, but, to Thorn’s surprise, 
turned away with a grimace of warn- 
ing. As the young man passed them 
he heard Reddy deliberately direct Shea- 
han’s attention elsewhere. A moment 
later he had secured a car and was rid- 
ing away, as he observed his old part- 
ner pointing up the long ramp by which 
the within Sheahan 
staring in the same direction. Reddy, 
however, found opportunity to wink at 
Thorn. Puzzled but thankful at 
Reddy’s prompt aid for him, Thorn 
withdrew to the depths of his taxicab. 

He spent the day in a small hotel near 
Twenty-third Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, where he was certain to be un- 
noticed. None of the force came near 
it, and there was no house detective 
who might recognize him. The place 
was too small to require the services of 
such an official. 

When the evening papers appeared, 
Thorn sent for them. He was delighted 
to find his suicide reported and to learn 
from a single line at the end of the 
small item that his body was held in 
Trenton for identification. Nowhere 
was it hinted that murder or deception 
was suspected, and nowhere indicated 
that the New York police were taking 
an interest in the case. Nothing new 
had developed in the Bromwold case 
and it was now relegated to the inner 
pages. 

After dark that evening Thorn left 
the hotel and proceeded first to a pub- 
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lic telephone in a cigar store. He tried 
to reach Miss Bromwold, but was re- 
warded with the information, by a dis- 
gruntled chief operator, that the bell 
rang, but his party would not answer. 
Much disquieted by this development, 
he left the telephone booth and made 
his way to Twenty-third Street. He 
was walking hastily eastward in search 
of a taxicab when some one touched 
his arm and fell in beside him.  Star- 
tled, Thorn turned to find Reddy Cou- 
lin. He nodded in mingled desperation 
and relief, 

“Hello, chief,’ muttered his old part- 
ner. “What's the lay?’ I thought you 
was dead.’ 

“T hope everybody else does, too,”’ re- 
plied Thorn. “You won't queer me, 
will you?” 


“Me? Boy, I’m neutral and maybe 
more so!” 
“How did you find me? Got my 


taxi number ?” 

“Sure,” answered Coulin. “He told 
me where he'd dropped you and I 
stayed planted in the neighborhood all 
day. I never thought you’d bunked 
down in that all-night hotel. I was 
just going to give you up when out you 
popped.” 

At this moment a_ taxicab 
view and Thorn hailed it. 

“Get in here,” he suggested. 
feel safe on the street.” 

“Shouldn't think you would,” replied 
Reddy, “with a warrant out last night 
for impersonating an officer and threat 
ening Melville. What in thunder’s 
wrong, chief? What did they do to 
you and what did you do to them?” 

Thorn his reply. He 
knew Reddy to be an honest officer, and 
was wondering to what extent the man 
influence 


came In 


“T don’t 


considered 


would allow friendship to 
duty. Reddy evidently sensed Thorn’s 
doubt and spoke emphatically. 
“Chief, don’t tell me anything you 
don’t but I’m an 
old partner of yours, and that I’m not 


want to, remember 
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working on your case, and I kind of like 
to butt in and help you. That ain’t 
all either, chief. If you’re trying to get 
back on the force or land a job, why 
I’ve got to help you.” 

“Why?” asked Thorn. 

“T guess I better tell you something 
I should have told sooner, only I’m 
no man to pass my troubles to some- 
body with troubles of his own. I didn’t 
want you to think I was panhandling 
you. Chief, they let me out, too.” 

“What?” 

“Yep, the benzine board got me yes- 
terday because I made a foolish crack 
or two about your case. They put the 
skids under me so quick it was almost 
painless. Chief, what is up? I know 
it’s something big when my influence 
couldn't save my place, because, be- 
tween you and me, I’ve got a big man 
behind me, and he talked his head off, 
with nobody to listen to him.” 

Thorn impulsively shook the other’s 
hand. 

“I’m sorry if I got you in bad, but 
I'm glad, too, because I know you'll 
be with me now, to get that job back 
and make them eat crow until they’re 
sick of it.” 

Reddy chuckled. ‘Perhaps, maybe 
so!’ he nodded. ‘Now, what have you 
got on your mind, chief?” 

Thorn directed the driver to take 
them to Brooklyn, and plunged at once 
into his story.. He told Reddy all that 
had happened, gave him all his evidence, 
to the accompaniment of amazed ejacu- 
lations from the older man. When he 
finished, Coulin breathed heavily and 
shook his head. 

“Chief,” he announced whimsically, 
“books has ruined us. Somebody’s gone 
and read all the thrillers in the last ten 
years and then has gone and done it. 
Secret Seven? Why, I never heard any- 
thing like it, except maybe the Ku-Klux 
Klan. The Molly Maguires and the 
Whitecaps wasn’t in it.” 














After a little he spoke again. “So 
it was Devis that warned you?” 

“The man had Devis’ scar and his 
voice.” 

“Well,” sighed Reddy, “I guess that’s 
all for us! If they got Devis, they got 
him by scaring him. He’d never graft, 
and if they are big enough to scare him, 
why, chief, I feel like we were getting 
ready to shovel hot ashes into a pow- 
der barrel.” 

“So do I,” replied Thorn, 
there’s hope. Are you with me?” 

“Naturally! I’m with you because 
they’re against me. But what’s the 
chief? What’re we doing 


“but 


chances, 
now ?” 

Thorn outlined his plan of notifying 
Ames’ brother and then striking out for 
Indianapolis. At the mention of My- 
ron, Coulin became enthusiastic. 

“Chief,” he declared, “I take it all 
back. On the level I thought you read 
too many books, but that old head is 
still working, isn’t it? If I’d been 
through what you’ve been, I’d be on my 
way to Australia or Africa right now. 
I’d have been on the Atlantic Ocean 
last night.” 

Here they arrived in Brooklyn and 
took a Long Island train. Shortly aft- 
erward, they dismounted at the station 
in Richmond Hill and struck off into 
the lamp-lit streets of that community. 
It was a cold night, and they had the 
town to themselves. When they had 
found the Ames residence, a newly 
built house in an outlying neighbor- 
hood, and had observed from a distance 
that a light was burning upon the -sec- 
oyd floor, Reddy shook hands with 
Thorn. 

“Make it snappy, chief,” he urged. 
“I’m going to feel awful lonesome when 
you're not around, now. How do I 
know one of those accident experts 
hasn’t got his eye on me?” 

With a chuckle, Thorn made his way 
to the door of the house. le was 
greatly cheered by Reddy’s alliance with 
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him. The man would be a great help 
later when Myron began to move 
against the Seven. As a matter of fact, 
he was a help even now, for Thorn 
knew the older man would make a most 
effective rear guard for him and would 
not fail to observe if any one was fol- 
lowing them. His constant good cheer 
was like a tonic. 

At the door, Thorn hesitated a mo- 
ment, with a cheerful glance toward 
Reddy lurking in the shadows a few 
hundred feet away. Then he sounded 
the electric bell. The ringing inspired 
instant activities within the house. A 
light flashed on in the lower hall and 
shortly afterward a big man opened 
the door. 

“Mr. John Ames?” asked Thorn. 

“No, I’m a neighbor. Do you want 
to see Ames?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Come on upstairs. He’s a little sick, 
but I’m sure he won’t mind.” 

They ascended the stairs and entered 
a lighted room upon the second floor. 
To Thorn’s surprise, this apartment 
was empty and the shades were drawn. 
The big man, noting his manner, raised 
a hand in a deprecating way. 

“Just a minute, please.” 

The man left the room and Thorn 
heard him speak to some one in another 
part of the house. 

“Poor Ames died very suddenly this 
afternoon,” he explained, returning. 
“His body is at the undertaker’s now.” 

“What?” gasped Thorn. “Died? Is 
he the only member of the family?” 

It seemed too good to be true. If 
\mes was dead there would be no harm 
in assuming the brother’s identity for 
as longa time as was necessary. 

“No,” replied the big man, “he had a 
brother named Edward, but we can’t 
reach him. I thought at first you might 
be the brother. Evidently you're not.” 

Thorn shook his head. 

“T didn’t were two of 


know there 








I wanted to see Mr. John Ames. 


” 


them. 
I am an old friend of his. 

The big man eyed Thorn intently. 

“No,” he said quietly, “that isn’t 
true. You never saw him in your life. 
You’re Franklin Thorn, formerly a 
lieutenant of the headquarters detec- 
tive bureau.” 

Before the astounded young man could 
grasp the import of the other's words, 
the doors of the room were flung open 
and two men sprang upon him, hurling 
him to the floor with their rush. The 
big man, smiling cruelly, joined the com- 
bat. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OVER THE TOP. 
FTERWARD Reddy Coulin said he 


had a sudden premonition of dis- 


aster, which he called a hunch, when 
he saw Thorn enter the house. As a 
matter of fact, left alone, his tense 
nerves awakened to the possibilities 


of danger in the situation. Hadn’t he 
better step in close and get an eyeful? 
This was big stuff, and there were peo- 
ple on the other side just as live and 
careful as Thorn. It only needed a man 
to look at that body in Trenton, for 
Thorn to be walking into as nice a plant 
as any gun could think of. 

Even as he muttered these comments 
to himself, he was taking a position op- 
posite the home of the Ames brothers. 
From across the street he could look 
into the lighted reception hall of the 
little house and he saw with surprise 
that it was empty. Thorn had evidently 
gone upstairs. His surprise became 
misgiving, when he saw the big man re- 
appear and summon two men from a 
darkened room to the right of the hall. 
They followed the big man carefully 
up the stairway, taking precautions to 
be silent. When they had passed from 


sight, another man appeared who extin- 
guished the hall light and, as Reddy 
could plainly infer from a glowing ciga- 
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rette, took post behind the glass panel 
of the front door, as though on guard. 

Now a shadow appeared on the win- 
dow curtain of the lighted room up- 
stairs. It was Thorn’s _ silhouette. 
Reddy watched it in painful uncer- 
tainty. When he saw it disappear sud- 
denly amid a confusion of other shad- 
ows, he wasted no time. He dodged 
back into the yard behind him and on 
to the rear of the line of houses on 
his side of the street, up two houses, 
and then across the roadway and back 
again, this time until he reached an alley. 
Soon he was in the rear of the Ames 
place. Was the kitchen door guarded? 

Reddy slipped over a neighbor’s fence 
and dodged through a broken hedge 
into a patch of kitchen garden behind 
the Ames home. He paused for a mo- 
ment, at a loss, and then smiled joyfully. 
In his coat pocket was a folded news- 
paper. It was always useful, he had 
found, to have a newspaper handy if a 
man wanted to sit in a waiting room, 
for example, and_unobtrusively observe 
some other man’s activities. Now 
Keddy would put his blind to another 
use. Removing the paper from his 
pocket, he carefully crumpled it into a 
large ball. Selecting a spot, where a 
shaft of light from a distant street lamp 
dimly penetrated the darkness of the 
yard, he tossed this missile from him 
in such a way that it rolled rapidly 
across the lighted space. Then he 
crouched flat in the bare furrows of the 
garden, watching the kitchen door, 
some thirty feet distant. 

As he had suspected, the movement 
of the paper attracted attention from 
within. A white face was pressed to 
the door light, and then there was a 
soft clicking of bolts and latches. The 
door swung open and a man appeared 
on the back stoop. After watching for 
some time, the guard descended the 
steps and discovered the newspaper. 
With a grunt of disgust, the man re- 
turned to the warmth of the kitchen. 














As soon as as all was quiet, Reddy 
commenced crawling slowly back to- 
ward the broken hedge. He dared not 
raise himself even to his hands and 
knees, as the watcher would instantly 
discover him. It was a long, arduous 
maneuver and, in spite of the cold, per- 
spiration streamed from Reddy’s coun- 
tenance long before he was finished 
with it. He knew he was consuming 
precious time, and he trembled with 
fear for his friend, when he reflected 
that, at any minute, the men who had 
captured Thorn might end the detec- 
tive’s life. He must get in and save 
him if possible or, if not, must avenge 
him. 

When, at last, he was safe behind 
the hedge, he proceeded at a run toward 
the street. He had noticed that, in ac- 
cordance with present-day domestic ar- 
chitecture, there was a garage built into 
the Ames house. There, he felt, lay his 
last hope of gaining entrance unob- 
served. He broke through the hedge 
at a point opposite the garage and ap- 
proached it. It abutted directly on the 
house at ground level, and had the ap- 
pearance of a single-story wing. In a 
moment he was at its double, swinging 
doors. 

These were fastened from within by 
means of a bar, but there was a small 
gate cut in the right-hand door sec- 
tion which was equipped with an ordi- 
nary house latch. Reddy examined this 
for a moment and then, with an excla- 
mation of delight, drew a bunch of 
thin, sharp-toothed keys from an inner 
pocket. The stories of Coulin’s early 
life were true. He had, at one time, 
been as good a lock picker as could be 
found among the many experts in that 
branch of science on the East Side. 
This present lock was an easy one for 
him and, after little more than a second 
of fumbling, it responded to the thin 
skeleton key with which he was test- 
ing it. 


The door creaked open and Reddy 
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stepped inside. He found himself alone 
with a touring car in a large and well- 
appointed garage. Quickly as might 
be, he located the flight of steps which 
led up from the garage to the house. 
At the head of this stair another door 
confronted him. He tried its knob. It 
was unlocked, possibly from careless- 
ness on the part of the owners, possi- 
bly because the present occupants had 
been investigating the premises. 
Opening it an inch at a time, Reddy 
listened carefully. The house was si- 
lent except for a faint shuffling of feet 
from above. Leaving the door open be- 
hind him, Reddy tiptoed along a nar- 
row hall. The house was small, and he 
had little difficulty in guessing its ar- 
rangement. His only danger was that 
he might stumble against an unexpected 
article of furniture. He felt carefully 
ahead of him to guard against this, 
crouching low at the same time to be 
sure he had missed nothing. 
At last, after several 
noiseless progress, during which the 
dark silence of the house seemed to 
ring in his ears, the odor of cigarette 
smoke apprised him that he was near 
the small reception hall. Extending an 
arm, he felt of the passage wail and 
traced it until his fingers met no fur- 
ther resistance. Carefully he drew up 
to this point and peered from the open 
end of the passage into the reception 
hall. <A street light, shining through 
the door pane, together with a faint 
glow of electricity from the second 
floor, made clear the location of the 
front door and stairway. Silhouetted 
against the square of light in the en- 
trance way was the head of the guard. 
For a moment Reddy debated the ad- 
visability of attacking the man, but de- 
cided against it. The least noise from 
below might cause Thorn’s death and, 
at best, would only bring the men who 
were in the house down upon him. No, 
he must get upstairs and find Thorn if 
he could, then they must fight their 


minutes of 











way out, if Thorn was alive. But he 
must lose no more time. After brief 
hesitation he decided upon a_ bold 


stroke. With a gasp he stepped for- 
ward from the passage, walking cau- 
tiously, to be sure, but making noise 
enough to cause the man at the door to 
turn quickly. 

“Who is it?” whispered the guard. 

“Sh!” warned Reddy. 

On he went on tiptoe up the steps. 
He was not molested. The guard, un- 
able to question any one who moved 
so confidently within the house, turned 
to his task. A moment later Coulin 
stepped from the head of the stairs to 
the protecting darkness of an empty 
room. 

From the door of this sanctuary he 
was able to see along a hall which ran 
the length of the house. The open 
door of a rear room, in which the elec- 
tricity was on, furnished the only light 
for the passage. A whisper of voices 
from that direction indicated — that 
Thorn and his captors were there. 
Reddy was about to draw his pistol and 
attempt, by blocking the lighted door- 
way, to get the drop on the men in the 
room, no matter how many there might 
he to oppose him. He decided differ- 
ently, however, when he saw some one 
emerge from the room in question and 
come softly toward him along the hall. 

Reddy drew back and waited. The 
man came on, walking gently, until at 
the head of the staircase opposite 
Reddy’s door he paused the fraction 
of a second, peering into the darkness 
below. He hesitated a moment too long. 
Reddy, by this time, was tired of sleuth- 
ing and anxious for direct action. Tak- 
ing a soft step forward, he extended 
the long, atavistic arms which had won 
him a reputation in many a rough and 
tumble of his younger days, and neatly 
but effectively garroted his man. 

The hold he secured was unbreakable, 
a combination hali-Nelson with his 
left arm and strangle hoid with his right. 
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His victim was unable to do more than 
utter a startled gasp before Reddy, by a 
quick effort, swung him clear of the 
floor and deposited him upon his knees, 
face down, in the dark room. Tight- 
ening his grip, the detective resisted 
the other’s frantic efforts and waited 
for the process of strangulation to ren- 
der the man insensible. 

Before this could be accomplished, 
however, while they struggled silently 
in the dark, Reddy became aware of a 
soft noise which arose urgently above 
the surge of blood in his ears, the sound 
of approaching footfalls. Another 
man was coming down the passage. In- 
stantly and without compunction, Reddy 
forced his thumb into the base of his 
prisoner’s brain and, with a single 
mighty pressure, dislocated a vertebra 
at the head of the spinal column. The 
man dropped limply forward and Reddy 
released him, drawing his pistol. At 
the same moment, the second man 
passed the door, unaware of anything 
unusual in the room to his left. 

Reddy crept to the door and waited. 
He saw the second man, a person of 
great stature, walk to the forward end 
of the hall and stop before a black ob- 
ject on the wall. Then came a well- 
known sound, the click of a telephone 
receiver. The man gave a number and 
waited. After several seconds he spoke 
again. 

“Hello? 
Call Doctor Burke, please. 
for dinner.” 

Now for it, thought Reddy. He 
stepped softly into the passage, with his 
pistol leveled upon the man at the tele- 
phone, who stood with his back toward 
the hall. Steadily, cautiously, the de- 
tective retreated along the passage, his 
hand on the trigger of his cocked 
weapon. Had the other turned to face 
him, it would have been his last move 
on earth, but the big man, his attention 
centered on the telephone, had no sus- 
picion of Reddy’s presence. 


Is this the Star Restaurant ? 
He’s there 
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“Hello, doctor,” he greeted, the words 
ringing loudly in the silent house. 
“We've had a piece of luck. The other 
one came here just now, so hurry up. 
I want to get it over.” 

There was a pause. Then: 

“Yes, right away. Much younger, 
sure. It doesn’t make any difference 
about the dope. We'll have him em- 
balmed before anybody can-—— What’s 
that ?” 

The big man moved impatiently, 
about to leave the telephone, but now 
Reddy was outside the lighted room and 
had already estimated the situation. 
Thorn lay bound and gagged upon a 
bed, with his head toward the far wall 
of the room. Beside the bed, present- 
ing his back to Reddy, was a man on 
guard, the only other person in the 


room. The guard was intent on his 
prisoner. Reddy’s heart leaped joy- 
fully. It would be a close call, but it 


was going to be a cinch. 

A quick step and Coulin was inside 
the room, walking unconcernedly toward 
the bed, just as a man in the secret 
would walk. The guard, having no 
reason to be alarmed, did not turn. 
Reddy approached him. 

The. man at the 
sharply. 

“Hang the tire!” he 
hire a taxi!” 

With which the receiver clicked again 
and the hall echoed to the big man’s 

1. He was coming back to the bed- 


telephone spoke 


cried. “Then 


tread. 
room, 

There was a swish in the air as 
Reddy’s clubbed pistol descended. The 
guard fell forward with a groan. There 
was a thud, followed by a hasty step or 
two. The big man, hearing the disturb- 
ance, hurried to see what had happened. 
He stepped through the doorway, 
paused in astonishment at sight of the 
guard fallen on the floor beside the help- 
less prisoner, and Reddy, stepping from 
behind the door, let fly another of those 
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swishing blows. The big man plunged 
forward upon his face with no sound. 

In a flash Reddy was beside the bed 
and had cut Thorn’s bonds. 

“Are you all right ?’”’ he asked, remov- 
ing the gag with a jerk. 

“Sure, so far!” 

Thorn scrambled to his feet. 

“Sh!” warned Reddy. “There’s two 
more downstairs. Did they dope you?” 

“No, they were calling a doctor to do 
it, so they’d have his certificate,” re- 
plied Thorn, searching the big man and 
the guard and removing their pistols, 
together with his own, which was in 
the big man’s pocket. 

After a hasty consultation both men 
descended the stairs, making no little 
confusion. 

“Quick! Scatter!’ called Reddy to 
the guard at the front. “We had to 
croak him and the house is on fire.” 

Without a word the guard opened 
the front door, cast a hasty glance along 
the street, arid disappeared at a run. 
The man at the rear door was disposed 
of in the same way. 

Five minutes later, the Ames touring 
car whirled from the garage, bearing 
two frightened men who, as they sped 
off through the night, knew that now 
the fight was on in dead earnest and 
that all the world, as they knew the 
world, was against them. Both the 
cret Seven and the police would make 
every effort to find the men who could 
so daringly outwit the one and defy the 
other organization. 


Se- 


CHAPTER XII. 
CINDERS AND SAFETY. 
HAT happened back there?” asked 
Reddy, when they were well away 
from Richmond Hill. “How did they 
ever lay that trap for you?” 

“It wasn’t a trap,” replied Thorn, 
with a shudder. “I found out by listen- 
ing that they were some of the Seven’s 
men who'd come to get rid of the 








brother of the man they’d murdered. 
They had discovered their mistake, you 
see, and had found out about the change 
of berths. They had simply walked in 
on Ames’ brother, three of them, with 
a doctor and had overpowered him. 
They had even dismissed a servant, tell- 
ing her that he was suddenly ill and 
that they would take care of him, Then 
the doctor had poisoned him, and they 
sent him off to an undertaker’s before 
any possible examination could be held. 
Think of it!” 

“Don’t it give you the shivers?” asked 
Reddy. “I never heard of anything to 
beat that gang.” 

“Well,” continued Thorn, “the big 
man recognized me and_ telephoned 
somebody higher up. They were look- 
ing for me, of course, and they gave 
him instructions right away to send me 
over the same route Ames’ brother 
traveled. It’s my good luck that the 
doctor had gone out for dinner in a 
town about ten miles away, and they 
had to wait until they could reach him.” 

“Wow!” groaned Reddy. 

They fell silent. Thorn, who was 
driving the car, ran to New York, 
crossed the island and headed west into 
New Jersey. Tlie half hour spent in 
the city was a nerve-racking period. 
There was every chance that a patrol- 
man or detective would recognize them 
in the ferry house or while on the street, 
and both would be liable to detention. 
However, the New York police had not 
then been informed of the affair on 
Long Island, and the city was crossed 
in safety. 

When they were at last alone on a 
New Jersey road, several miles from 
the river, Thorn extended his hand to 
Reddy and gripped it fiercely. 

“Thanks!” he said. 

“Fergit it,” Coulin declared with a 
growl. “If you want to thank me, tell 
me where we're going and when we 
get there.” 

“Indianapolis,” answered Thorn. 
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“I hope we get in reach of money 
pretty soon,” replied the other, “or we’ll 
have to walk back.” 

Both men were in serious straits 
financially, since both had only the rem- 
nants of their final pay. Thorn, in 
particular, had been forced to spend 
lavishly in his traveling. Neverthe- 
less, when they had counted their joint 
capital, they found about seventy-five 
dollars, enough, but barely enough, to 
transport them to Indianapolis. Nei- 
ther of them cared to think further 
ahead than that. 

A more immediate problem was the 
disposition of the car. They dared not 
abandon it, as its discovery would in- 
stantly direct attention to their trail. 
In the end, they decided to destroy it. 
Accordingly, when they found them- 
selves near New Brunswick, after sev- 
eral hours’ desperate driving, they con- 
trived to sink it in a backwater of the 
Raritan River. A long walk on foot 
followed, until they reached a railroad 
station near midnight. They were in 
time to catch a late train to Philadel- 
phia, and the hour of four in the morn- 
ing found them outbound through 
Pennsylvania on a mail train which car- 
ried a single passenger coach. It was 
the first train leaving the city and it ran 
on what was almost a nonstop schedule. 

They were no longer together, for 
while they were approaching the Broad 
Street Station in Philadelphia, Thorn 
conceived an idea which proved to be 
an inspiration. 

“Reddy,” he asked, “doesn’t it look 
to you that two men traveling together 
without baggage might be something 
to watch for?” 

Reddy snorted. 

“Chief, how many 
have we read descriptions 

“All right, we'll separate. Remem- 
ber we change at Altoona to a limited 
train for Pittsburgh. West of old 
Smoketown we'll be all right, I think, 
and we'll have half an hour in Altoona 


teams like that 


of? 

















to pick up some cheap suit cases and 
secondhand clothes.” 

“O, K. with me, but let’s keep in 
sight of each other. What do you say?” 

“Of course.” 

Quite solemnly they shook hands. 

“I’m glad you thought of it,”’ averred 
Reddy. “Things have been going too 
easy the last few hours to suit me.” 

They passed through the station gates 
at intervals. When Thorn boarded the 
solitary coach at the rear of the long 
mail train, he observed Reddy seated 
well forward and deeply absorbed in a 
copy of an early morning paper. He 
took a seat near the rear door of the 
car. He was extremely apprehensive 
while waiting for the train to leave, and 
was especially so when a stout, authori- 
tative gentleman of a type well known 
to him entered the car and glanced at 
the passengers. This scrutiny, how- 
ever, was no more than casual, and the 
stout man assumed a seat toward the 
forward end of the car and went im- 
mediately to sleep, so that Thorn finally 
disregarded him and drew figures with 
an idle finger in the steam that fogged 
the window pane. 

When the moment of departure 
finally arrived and the train gradually 
got under way, Thorn felt easier, but 
no one realized more than he the need 
for continual The train ran 
on a fast schedule, making its run in 
about four perhaps, the 
same number of stops. This meant that 
he was isolated, absolutely out of touch 
with affairs for the period of the run. 
Furthermore, he confined to the 
one place, while his enemies were at 
large with the telegraph and telephone 
wires at their disposal. It was like be- 
ing besieged in a movable fort, 


caution. 


hours with, 


Was 


waiting 
for a faster and more powerful enemy 
to strike. 

That the Philadelphia morning pa- 
pers contained no mention of the affair 
on Long Island was another fact which 
worried Thorn. 


Such a disaster to the 
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plans of the Secret Seven must have 
been reported .s soon as the flying 
guards reached their headquarters or, at 
least, as soon as the doctor had investi- 
gated the premises. The police must 
have been informed early, and as the 
escape had been effected about nine in 
the evening, there had been plenty of 
time for extensive publicity, had the 
officials intended to raise a hue and cry 
about the matter. Thorn had fully ex- 
pected such action, for, as he read the 
situation, the Seven had too good an 
opportunity to fasten a charge of mur- 
der on him for them to refuse to ac- 
cept it. 

The position of the officials was deli- 
cate and, if no one had been killed, prac- 
tically untenable. But Thorn was al- 
most certain that the big man would 
not survive Reddy’s terrific blow, and 
there was every possibility that the other 
man would die from the manipulation 
of the spinal cord, unless prompt meas- 
ures were taken to revive him. And, if 
either of these men perished, it would 
be easy to frame or manufacture a mur- 
der charge. The men could be made 
to appear old friends of John Ames, 
and Ames’ death, too, could very easily 
be fastened upon the fleeing detectives. 

Pursuing these considerations, Thorn 
became more and more and 
more and more persistent in his ob- 
servation of the conductor, to learn if 
the man received telegraphic advice or 
instructions regarding fugitives. Thorn 
soon realized that by suppressing infor- 
mation, as the New York men were un- 
doubtedly doing, they were strengthen- 
ing their position. In the event of his 
capture, all the evidence would be in 
their hands and there would be nothing 
to exonerate him, if any attempt was 
made to do so. At each stop he sat 
crouched in his seat, nerves tense, ready 
to make a last desperate attempt to re- 
gain the freedom of the open country, 
where the pursuit might be prolonged 
indefinitely. In consequence of this 


restless, 








alertness, he was able finally to observe 
and correctly interpret an incident 
which, had it been overlooked in undue 
confidence, would have resulted in irre- 
trievable disaster. 

As the train slowed for its last stop 
before Altoona, Thorn saw the con- 
ductor preparing to leave the car and, 
impelled by his growing restlessness, 
preceded the man to the coach plat- 
form. There, he gave place to the offi- 
cial and when the station was reached 
was able to descend directly behind him, 
cigarette in mouth, as though anxious 
for a whiff of smoke. 

An aged man in police uniform ac- 
costed the conductor almost immedi- 
ately. 

“Hello, chief!’ Thorn heard. “What’s 
on your mind?” 

“Got a wire from Altoona,” averred 
the other in an important undertone. 
“About some suspicious characters. 
Come here.” 

The conductor followed the otlrer, and 
Thorn was compelled to smoke his ciga- 
rette with simulated indifference. He 
heard no more until the conductor, re- 
ceiving the information from the sta- 
tion agent that all was clear, broke away 
from the officer. 

“I don’t think so, chief,” was his 
hearty statement. ‘‘No men in pairs, 
and as far as the baggage goes, hardly 
anybody ever carries it on this run. 
It’s too short. All aboard!” 

Thorn flung away his half-smoked 
cigarette and climbed to the car plat- 
form. 

“How long to Altoona?” he asked, 
as the conductor was closing the vesti- 
bule. 

“Thirty minutes,” was the answer. 

Thorn returned to his seat and indif- 
ferently scanned his newspapers. His 
indifference to them was not assumed 
this time, however, for all his attention 
was upon his watch. When twenty 
minutes had elapsed, he arose and made 
leisurely progress along the car, another 
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unlighted cigarette in his mouth. As he 
passed Reddy he allowed his eyes, full 
of warning, to meet his partner’s and 
to drift significantly forward. 

He made no pause, but continued on 
to the water tank and moistened his dry 
throat. After which he stepped to the 
forward platform, closing the door be- 
hind him. He was thankful to recall 
that this space had been a refuge for 
smokers throughout the trip. After a 
moment Reddy Coulin joined him, os- 
tentatiously licking a tattered cigar. 

“What's up?” asked Coulin, accepting 
Thorn’s match. 

“They're looking for us in Altoona.” 

“What's the next stop?” 

“Altoona.” 

Without more ado, both men set to 
examining the means of egress from 
the platform. They could, of course, 
raise the flooring and open the vestibule 
doors, but this would attract the atten- 
ion of any of the train crew who might 
pass. There was but one other chance. 
Ahead loomed the blank end of a mail 
car. In order to prevent accidents, the 
disconnected vestibule passage of their 
own car was closed with a latticed and 
locked iron gate. By climbing over 
this gate a man could step to a ledge 
on the mail car and could make his 
way to the side of the train. From 
there, by use of the hand rails on the 
passenger coach, one could swing to the 
open steps beneath the vestibule floor 
or drop directly to the ground. 

As this became clear both men nodded 
in agreement, and when a moment later, 
the train slowed suddenly in answer to 
a closed block signal, Thorn scrambled 
over the gate and helped Reddy to fol- 
low. Bracing themselves by outspread 
arms they made their way to the right 
and left hand rails. The movement of 
the train became slower. Thorn, look- 
ing ahead, could see the tangled and 
crowded tracks of a switch yard and 
in the far distance a signal tower. For 
a moment he clung to his hand rail, 
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while the train kept ahead. Then there 
was a jerk as the engineer found his 
right of way clear. 

“Let’s go!” called Thorn, as the speed 
picked up. 

“Right!” answered Reddy. 

Thorn jumped, dropping on his hands 
and knees in the gravel. After a mo- 
ment the car passed, and he discovered 
Reddy picking himself up from a pros- 
trate position among the cinders. Both 
men looked after the rapidly departing 
train, and in the gray light of early 
morning saw the stout gentleman, who 
had apparently been asleep, emerge upon 
the rear platform and stare back at 
them. Reddy swore ruefully. 

“Is he after us?” Thorn. 

“T don’t know, but I’ve seen him 
before. He’s a Philadelphia dick and 
an awful fathead. Still, if they’re wait- 
ing for us at the station, he’ll be able 
to tip them off to something mighty 
interesting.” 

Hastily they took stock of their situ- 
They were at the edge of a rail- 
road yard. To the left were three lines 
of idle freight cars. To the right sev- 
eral spurs and switches, and after that, 
barren, cindery fields with scattered 
clumps of brown, wind-bent weeds. 
Afar, across the fields was a street or 
road with two or three shabby frame 
cottages and a bare-limbed tree. 

Assuming they were in danger of im- 
mediate pursuit, which was the only 
safe assumption, their predicament was 
great. To cross the field must bring 
them within view of the signal tower 
or must put them under observation 
of the many men working about the 
yards. To remain near the freight cars 
would be to settle down in a trap should 
the yards be searched. To strike out 
for the city through that isolated district 
would be to invite attention, wherever 
they moved. Even should they escape 
immediate capture, it would be almost 
neighborhood 


Mean- 
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ation. 


impossible to leave the 
of Altoona for several days. 
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while, the police to east and west would 
be on the lookout, and Indianapolis or 
any other town would be unsafe for 
them. 

“Take cover every time,” asserted 
Reddy, answering Thorn’s unspoken 
thought. through 
freight cars and see what we can see.” 

Clambering between the cars, they 
made their way to the other edge of 
the right of way only to discover an 
equally discouraging prospect. Here 
was the same open country, except that 
several hundred yards ahead was a 
roundhouse. There was no cover of 
any kind, unless a hiding place ‘could 
be found behind a huge heap of cinders 
which lay steaming ard smoking behind 
the roundhouse, like a quiescent vol- 
cano. This went down into an area of 
low mounds, ending in broken windows 
and heaps of dead ashes. The whole 
resembled a geological model of a lava- 
swept terrain. 

Toward this Thorn moved. As he 
glimpsed it, he had recalled ‘certain 
studies undertaken by him early in the 
war. He had been at an encampment 
of reserve officers from which he had 
later been recalled to police duty by re- 
quest of his superiors. The memory of 
a machine-gun lecture and a demonstra- 
tion by a dapper British officer was 
clear in his mind. ‘Avoid obvious 
places of concealment,” the Englishman 
said, and forthwith demonstrated that 
a machine gun, accompanied by its crew, 
could be effectually concealed on ground 
that appeared open. Low hollows, lit- 
tle clumps of vegetation, were used to 
hide entire squads. In war the conceal 
ment was easier because an enemy must 
always approach from one direction. 
Could the scheme be used it was neces- 
sary to prevent observation from all 
sides. They must chance it. 

Thorn’s watch indicated that twenty 
minutes had elapsed by the time they 
reached the neighborhood of the cinder 
heap. This meant that their train hed 


“Let’s go these 
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already been fifteen minutes in the sta- 
tion. There was no time to lose. As 
they were now out of sight of the sig- 
nal tower and were protected by the 
windowless walls of the roundhouse, he 
broke into a run and led the way to a 
spot a hundred yards or more from 
the main cinder heap. Here, a shallow 
depression invited consideration. Fling- 
ing himself down, Thorn discovered 
that even the top of the cinder pile was 
invisible unless he raised his head. None 
of the surrounding plain could be per- 
ceived. He commanded Reddy to lie 
down. Dragging cinders from a small 
heap at the edge of the hole, he covered 
his comrade. ' Then, seating himself, he 
dragged débris over his own body and 
legs until he was all but buried. 

Now, any one looking from the 
roundhouse roof would have to be pos- 


, sessed of exceptionally sharp eyes to 


see anything extraordinary in the roll- 
ing vista of slag and clinkers. On the 
other hand, should men attempt to beat 
the surrounding country, they would 
have to walk directly into the slight de- 
pression, before the queer conforma- 
tion of the heaps which covered the 
detectives could attract attention. 

They lay silent and shivering for 
a quarter of an hour. At the end of this 
time a locomotive exhaust was heard. 
They could not tell, of course, whether 
the engine bore a searching party or 
was merely a yard engine, but any doubt 
on that point was quickly dispelled by 
a shout near at hand. 

“Can you see anything from up 
there?” bawled a hoarse voice. 

“Naw!” was the faint answer from 
the top of the cinder heap. 

Then came the pounding of a man’s 
feet as he stamped upon the ground to 
keep warm. Shortly, the second speaker 
joined the first. 

“Come on,” he urged, “let’s go back. 
There’s no use in two men trying to 
hunt all outdoors without a dog.” 

“Well, let’s go through the round- 
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house,” suggested the second. “If they 
got any sense, they either went in there 
or went to those houses across the 
track,” 

“All right! They coulda gone a mile 
by this time, but one of them might be 
hurt or something. It’s warmer in 
there, anyhow.” 

With which the speakers trudged 
away. Reddy grunted contemptuously. 

“That Philadelphia bull has tipped 
them off and they’ve come out with 
about four men,” he whispered under 
his covering of ashes. 

“Um, huh!” agreed Thorn. 

Half an hour passed and they heard 
the engine move away. Neither dared 
raise his head, however, and so they 
lay numb and suffering, while the morn- 
ing waned. Thorn, groaning inwardly 
at this delay, gave himself to gloomy 
reflections. What was Miss Bromwold 
doing? She must have been deceived 
by his reported death. What had hap- 
pened then? Had she given up to Cath- 
erton, or had she tried to escape the 
Secret Seven in some way? He trem- 
bled when he considered the conse- 
quences of a hasty act on her part. She 
was absolutely at their mercy, and there 
was nothing she could do to save her- 
self. The situation was maddening, 
and here he lay, helpless as the girl 
whom he would have served. 

Reddy, meanwhile, was 
restless. 

“Thunder!” muttered the older man. 
“Why couldn’t we have picked out some 
of those hot ashes?” 

Thorn chuckled. 

“T'll die if I stay here longer,” went 
on Reddy. “Say, I’m stiff already.” 

Thorn, who was aching in every 
joint, responded in a whisper. “We 
ought to stay here till night.” 

“If I stay here till night, I'll stay 
here forever. Come on, chief, we’ve 
got to make a break for it. We can’t 
lay here and live.” 

Thorn realized the desperate truth of 
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raised his head. 


his, and, with no more ado, cautiously 
From the roundhouse, 
which blocked the view to his left, as 
far as he could see back along the tracks 
to his right, there was no sign of life. 
Nothing but miles of wintry landscape, 
prostrate before an increasingly cold 
March wind. With a groan he 
to his hands and knees. It was dan- 
gerous to go toward the roundhouse 
or the city in daylight, yet they must 
find some shelter in which to remain 
until sunset. 

Half a mile back along the tracks was 
a small culvert over the bed of a stream. 
Thorn could trace this watercourse 
away across the fields to a distant point, 
where a small clump of timber marked 
a swamp or pool. This offered a mis- 
erable enough refuge, but once sighted 
the men lost no time in walking toward 
il, keeping off the right of way by means 
of the ditches. Motion relieved their 
pains to some extent, but now their 
numb bodies were the target of the wind 
and their progress became momentarily 
more labored. 

When they reached the watercourse, 
however, they found it dry, and so were 
able to walk six or seven feet below the 
level of the plain. The shelter of the 
banks proved a godsend and, coupled 
with the steady exercise, gradually re- 
stored their circulation. When at last 
they were in the friendly shelter of the 
timber and had a small fire bl 
lee of a steep clay bank both became 
perceptibly more cheerful. 

Near midafternoon the sky became 
overcast, and shortly after four o’clock 
particles of damp snow filled the air. 
Soon this protective element was falkng 
rapidly, and it was safe to maneuver in 

The friends set off again, 
this time directly over the plain toward 
the railroad yards, where Reddy was in 
hopes they could catch a freight train 
cover of darkness or 
least, bribe a brakeman to let them pass 
the night in a westbound car. 
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Several weary and hopeless hours 
elapsed. The yards were long and the 
detectives were forced to pass two miles 
or more of idle cars before they found 
the network of tracks and spurs increas- 
ing in width. From gleaming head- 
lights and miultitudinous signal lan- 
terns, they supposed they were near the 
“hill” or center of the yard. Here their 
movements became increasingly cau- 
tious. Where might they locate an out- 
bound freight? Neither was sufficiently 
familiar with switching work to be cer- 
tain of what was going on. Thorn was 
at the point of suggesting that they 
make their way into the city under 
cover of the snow and attempt to reach 
an outlying station by trolley or auto- 
mobile, when fortune, apparently tired 
of playing with them, operated in their 
favor. As they were surreptitiously 
approaching a halted string of cars, 
some one flashed an electric flash and 
gruffly commanded them to halt. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded the man, drawing near. 

The glare of a headlight now brought 
out the features of all three, and Coulin 
de heht. 


, 


uttered an exclamation § of 
‘*Chink’ O'Meara! How are you?’ 
“Why, hello, Reddy!” exclaimed the 
other. ‘What're you doing here?” 
“Frank,” introduced Coulin, ‘'t 
O’Meara, one of the railroad bulls. He 


is is 


thinks we’re car robbers.” 
“Still on the New York force, 
Reddy ?” asked the railroad man. 
“Yes,” averred Coulin calmly. ‘‘:Ain’t 


you been reading the papers lately? 
‘Bout the blow-up over there?” 

“Naw! Got enough to do night and 
day without 
What’s up?” 

“Well,” explained Coulin in a most 
confidential way, 
little job. Frank is my partner.” 

“Are you looking for those two men 
in this morning?” asked 


reading newspapers. 
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“T guess we’re the two men, Chink,” 
he announced blandly. “And, say, 
Chink, we can’t tell all we know, but 
there’s reasons for us bumming it this 
way, and there’s big reasons for us get- 
ting to Indianapolis to-morrow, without 
riding the plush, either. Can’t you do 
something for us?” 

O’Meara was aghast. 

“D’you mean to say you two city fly- 
cops was trying to ride the bumpers 
out of this yard?” he cried. 

“Yes, we got to,” answered Reddy. 

“Men! Men!” chuckled the railroad 
detective. “And if anybody but me had 
found you, you'd have been over in the 
lock-up by now! Say, you couldn't 
get out of here in a safe this night.” 

“IT thought it was a boobs’ lay,” smiled 
Reddy, “but I hoped I’d find somebody 
I knew. I used to be with the C. & R. 
myself.” 

“The C. R.!” sneered O’Meara. 
“They used to give the hobos passes to 
fill up the freight cars. Indianapolis, 
did you say, Reddy?” 
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“Yeah, and to-morrow.” 

“Come wit me.” 

Thorn and Coulin spent that evening 
in a warm caboose, and were provided 
with a good meal by a friendly freight 
crew. At half after nine they were in- 
stalled in a niche in a car of household 
goods and O’Meara was assuring them 
that the brakeman would protect them 
afl the way through and would open 
the car for them at the first stop out- 
side the Indianapolis yards. 

“And, Chink,” warned Reddy, “re- 
member, no matter what you may hear 
about us, we’re on big business and it’s 
all queered if anybody gets wise we come 
West.” 

“Not a word! Not a word!” assured 
Chink. “I’m doing this friendly, not 
officially.” 

When, half an hour later, the through 
freight was pounding steadily along, 
well outside of Altoona, the jubilant 
Reddy demanded: “‘Isn’t this better 
than being oamouflaged as an ash heap? 
Isn’t it, now ?” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


PRISONER WAS NOT PROTECTED, SAYS JUDGE 


ECAUSE Leo Braunstein, who was sentenced recently to four months in 
the workhouse in New York, was not told that he might communicate 
with his friends, relatives, or a lawyer before answering the charge against him, 
Judge William H. Wadhams set aside the verdict against him and ordered that 
he be granted a new trial. Another reason for the setting aside of the verdict 
was that, according to the court records, the magistrate who heard the case 
had sworn only one of the four witnesses. 

Braunstein claims that, seeing an intoxicated man lying in the street, he 
went to the helpless one’s assistance and, picking him up, carried him into a 
hallway. At the moment of entry a policeman appeared and arrested Braun- 
stein for attempted robbery. The case was decided without Braunstein’s having 
been given his legal rights, and he was judged guilty and sentenced. 

The man who was intoxicated has made affidavit, it is said, that the one 
dollar and a half Braunstein was accused of taking was removed from the 
inebriated one’s pocket by a policeman in the station house. Braunstein had 
never been arrested before. 
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John Jay Chichester 


HE warden of the big State 
prison tilted back in his swivel 
chair, his lips puckered into 
an inaudible whistle, and his 
blue eyes twinkled merrily. His 
secretary, who had just laid the morning 
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kindly 


mail on the big oak desk, smiled, too, 

] tore off the leaf of the nal) 
day-by-day desk calendar and menu 
randum pad; the date that showed was 
December 24th. The leaf was also em 
"er 


bellished by a strip of holly and the 


further reminder: “Christmas Eve.’ 

“Flow many to-day, Gordan?” asked 
Warden Fletcher, stroking his white 
mu che, 

‘Fifteen, Doctor Fletcher,” replied 
Gordan Phelps, secretary to the warden. 

“Fifteen! That's fine; fifteen men 
go back into God’s sunlight to-day 
fifteen men who have wiped the slate 
clean, going back home to-day—on 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

Gordan Phelps smiled affectionate] 


he, as did all others, loved this fine old 
fellow, a country town doctor who had 
been selected by the present governor 
to abolish the 


t 


y and the graft of 
the prison to establish humanitarian 
principles. There were some 

claimed that Warden Fletcher was 
lenient and his heart was too soft for 
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cruelty 
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too 


making two thousand men 
pay the penalty of their legal sins, but 
from the governor and from the two 
thousand themselves there was no re- 
proach. 

4A—vs 


Warden 
aside. 

“We'll let that go, Gordan,” he said. 
“T want 


Fletcher pushed his mail 


to get started with these men 
that are going out to-day; I want to 
have a nice long talk with them, and— 
Gordan!” 

“Yes, Doctor Fletcher.” 

“T wish you would get me one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in ten-dollar bills 
from the cashier’s office and chat 
to my personal account.” 

“Doctor,” proteste d the seer tary, 
“vou’re not going to give these fellows 


” 
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ge if 


“Ten dollars each of my own money, 
eh? Yes, that’s exactly what I’m going 
to do, my boy—as a personal Christmas 
present. What does the State give ‘em; 
answer me that. I'll tell you what it 
generally gives ’em—a growl, a kick, 
a prison-made suit of clothes, transpor- 
tation to their towns and the 
munificient sum of five dollars in cash. 
Of course, some of ’em have relatives 
and some haven't. For the fellow that 
has no folks to call on—well, how 
would you like to go out into the world 
o begin your life over again on a capi 
tal of five dollars. And the economi 
sharks tell me that, in these days of 
H. C. L., is worth just about two. 

“I wish I could give ’em more; I 
wish I could.” 

The secretary was more cynical than 
Warden Fletcher; he had been attached 
to the prison for fifteen years. 


home 
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“Very well, doctor,” he replied. 
“Here is the list; which one do you 
want first?” 

“The one who’s been here longest 
shall be the first to step out into the 
open air, of course,” said the warden 
promptly. “Hum! Let me see. Yes, 
here we are—Thomas Ellis, home St. 
Louis, almost twenty years. Send him 
in, Gordan.” 

“You won't get much pleasure in im- 
parting Christmas cheer to Ellis,” said 
the secretary. 

“And why not?” 

“Because; well, that’s ‘Frozen-face.’ ’ 

“Frozen-facey What the dickens is 
that—a nickname?” 

“Yes, Haven’t you ever 
heard of Frozen-face? They call him 
that because he never smiles.” 

“You don’t mean, Gordan, that he 
never smiles?” 

“Exactly what I do mean, doctor. 
His lips have never smiled since the 
day that he got his prison hair cut—not 
once.” 

“Merciful heavens, Gordan, can it be 


’ 


doctoi 


possible? Here, young man, you sit 
right down there and tell me about 
him.” 


“There isn’t a lot to tell, sir; what 
little there is I happen to know because 
I dug up some facts for a newspaper 
friend of mine who wanted to make 
a feature story about ‘The Man Who 
Never Smiles.’ 

“Ellis, it seems, was born in some 
little Missouri place—on a farm, I be- 
lieve—and went to St. Louis a raw 
country boy. He was robbed of his 
small savings, if his story is to be be- 
lieved, on his arrival in the city. Hav- 
ing no relatives to appeal to, and even 
his grip having been stolen, he could 
not go toa hotel. So he walked around. 
He was arrested at midnight in a dark 
alley, leaning over a man who had been 
badly stabbed with a long-bladed pocket 
knife such as any country boy is apt 
to carry. 


“A policeman, half a block away, 
heard the man’s cry and was right on 
Ellis’ back before he had a chance to 
get the man’s pocketbook—he had one 
with two hundred dollars in it—and 
nabbed him. 

“Ellis said that he was passing the 
alley when he heard the man’s cry for 
help and rushed to his assistance, and 
that another man who he insisted was 
the real robber ran out the other end 
of the alley. No one believed ihe story, 
especially the victim who prosecuted 
him very vigorously. He got twenty 
ycCars, 

“They brought him in here almost 
twenty years ago, cursing and raving 
about his innocence, but he didn’t keep 
that up long—they used to be rather 
rough with them here before you came 
-—-so he just became sullen and silent. 
He quit smiling. An old cellmate of 
his told me one time how he tried to 
get Frozen-face to read the comic sec- 
tions of the Sunday but he 
would just look at them in a dull sort 
of fashion. He’s done his work well 
enough and never complained, but he 
hasn't smiled since he was convicted. I 
think he’s forgotten how.” 

Varden Fletcher tapped his fingers 
thoughtfully on the arms of his chair. 

“Strange; very strange,” he said. “I 
never saw a man who couldn’t smile. 
sring him in, Gordan,” 


papers, 


Il. 


Warden Fletcher made it a rule that 
all men about to be released should 
be brought before him in the civilian 
suit—poorly made and cheap as it was 
—that the prison furnished, the badge 
of admittance to the outer world. 

The door opened, and a man entered; 
at a glance the warden knew that it 
was Frozen-face. Tall, well muscled— 
for the prison toil had kept developed 
a physique with which nature and rural 
ancesters had endowed him—he stood 











Frozen-face’s Christmas eo 


uncertainly in the doorway, fingering 
the brim of the felt hat which was 
likewise the gift of the State. 

His shoulders sloped forward into a 
cramped hunch which seemed to speak 
of hopelessness, but it was the face, 
the eyes, which drew the warden’s gaze 
and caused the official to shudder in- 
wardly. 

“Sit down, Mr. Ellis,” he began, and 
smiled kindly; they generally were 
startled, these men going out again inio 
the world, when they heard their names 
again—a name instead of a number— 
but Frozen-face, sitting down mechani- 
ired blankly across the 


cally, merely st , 
frank blue eyes they 


Large, 
seemed to have been at one time, wide 
et and intended but 
now they were just win- 
dows, looking from an empty human 


room. 


twinkling; 


vacant 


tor 


two 


house. 

“T would like your attention, Mr. 
lis,’ pursued Doctor Fletcher, of 
ently Frozen-face shifted his gaze 
the wall to the face of the warden. 

“T address you as Mr. Ellis,” 
ued the official, “because you are a free 
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man—a free man! 7 
to no further claim on you; yor é 
paid the debt which society wrote down 
in its ledger. Whether or not it 
a just debt is not for me to say. You 
to have wrongfully con- 
Such cases are unusual but pos- 


Was 
claim been 
victed. 
sible. 
“You are beginning life all o 

again. In your case you have no crimi- 
nal associations for, I understand, you 
were, even if guilty, more the victim of 
immediate than of 
confirmed criminal tendency. The ef 


circumstances 


fort will not be easy, for the burden of 
you intend to follow the 


proving that t 
There 


honest road will be on you ‘self, 
is a great deal of talk about ‘giving a 
man a chance.’ The world gives any 
man just the chance that he makes for 
himself—no more. 


“The city is a poor place for a man 
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out of prison; the police would be ever 
on the look-out to catch you. It is un- 
fair, but true. I would advise you to 
get out into the country. Now-——” 

Warden Fletcher paused almost 
hopelessly as he saw that he might as 
well have spoken his words to a mum- 
mified Pharaoh; the man was listening, 
but his face showed that no emotion 
was touched, but warden went 
bravely on, hoping that his next 
ence might stir the man’s interest. 

“You have a family, friends, Mr. 
Ellis?” he asked. “To-night, you know, 
is—is Christmas Eve.” 

Frozen-face stirred 
the direct question, 


1 
the 


reier- 


red in 
he dull, dead monotone which twenty 
veal cords had 


“T ain't got nobody,” he whisp« 
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you gét on dismissal—as 
present.” 

The warden gave 
crisp five-dollar bills 
transportation, 

the men 


three 


and his railroac 
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“One of 
conduct you to the railroad st: 
1 your way, Mr. 
said in hopeless conclusion. “I’ll shake 


see you on 


hands with you now, and hope that you 
will have a life of happiness from now 
on; come, Ellis, wake .up and realize 
that there is a lot of happiness and 
laughter in the world if a fellow will 
Try it and see.” 

face 


go out and find it. 

Not a muscle of 
moved, not a gleam of light flickered 
into his eyes; in answer to the warden’s 
invitation, he shook hands then, 
without a word, turned his back and 
shuffled out the door. 
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Fletcher sat back in his 


Warden 
chair, shaking his head sadly. He heard 
the big steel outer door clang shut as 


into the 
time in 


Frozen-face stepped 
places for the first 
twenty years. 

“May God forgive us,” he whispered, 
“we've let the man live—but we’ve 
killed his soul!” 


open 
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When the clerk from the prison of- 
fice walked with Frozen-face to the 
steps of the train, he gave his hand a 
parting squeeze, 


“Good luck, Ellis—and a Merry 
Christmas,” he whispered. 
Frozen-face mumbled a_ senseless 


something that sounded like a curse. 

He shuffled into the car and chose 
one of the narrow seats at the end of 
the aisle where he would be alone. He 
sat huddled down, his hat over his eyes, 
staring at the floor. 

He murmured the curse again; his 
mental process had not been arrested 
entirely. He could think and talk co- 
herently when he would; it was merely 
that something inside him had snapped, 
that illusive force which makes life 
worth living—and makes men _ smile. 
Warden Fletcher had called it his soul. 

But his soul—as we understand such 
things—was not dead; it was living and 
hurting, filled with a great and knaw- 
ing bitterness. The story he had told 
the judge in the St. Louis courtroom 
Was true—true to the least detail. He 
had made no plea for mercy; simply 
stated the facts in unadorned phrases. 

He had gone to the city when he 
found that the doctor’s bill and the fu- 
neral expenses had swallowed up the 
slender equity that remained in his in- 
heritance—a rocky, sterile sixty acres 
that produced a tremendous amount of 
hard work and little else. In the big 
union station he met two men who 
were trained to know. trusting unsoph- 
istication when they saw it. They 
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promised him a job at twenty dollars 
a week—a studendous wage in those 
days—and he gave them all the money 
he had except ten dollars. The remain- 
ing ten had gone to a fictitious detective 
who, for that sum, guaranteed to re- 
cover the original eighty dollars. He 
also disappeared with the country boy’s 
luggage. 

Penniless, the rural youth had 
tramped the streets until the shout for 
help came to him from the mouth of 
the dark alley. The rest of the story 
was written in the court records. And 
now, the best twenty years of his life, 
paid to the State for a debt he did not 
owe to society, he was a man of forty- 
two, broken, hopeless, gray of hair, the 
prison stamp ground deep into his be- 
ing. He had no place to go, no friends 
—not a single objective. 

Again he uttered a curse from out 
of the bitterness of his heart. 

The train, paralleling the river, shot 
on eastward, the creak of straining 
coach timbers and the pounding of the 
wheels over the rails drowned out by 
the constant chatter of the passengers, 
bubbling over with the holiday spirit, 
all bound some place where there would 
be holly wreaths, cedar trees, jingle 
bells and the laughter of children. 

The leaden clouds overhead began to 
shower down upon the flying landscape 
a filmy blanket of snow that soon 
clothed the bleak countryside and fes- 
tooned the racing fences with nature’s 
tinsel, 

When the Missouri Pacific train, its 
outside laden with snow and its in- 
side laden with bright-faced, eager-eyed, 
festive people, backed through the laby- 
rinth of tracks into the Union Station 
sheds, at six p. m., the air was electric. 
Happy throngs waited at the gates of 
every one of the twenty-eight tracks, 
a welcoming smile on their faces; the 
station attendants were more agile, 
more agreeable; the light winked from 
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the high-vaulted, steel-beamed ceiling 
with greater brightness. 

Into this enthralling, thrilling bedlam 
of cheer emerged the slouching, cring- 
ing form of Frozen-face. He skirted 
the crowds and, somehow, found his 
way to the less populous ‘exit on Nine- 
He walked along blindly, 
His fingers, plunged 
into his trousers pockets, idly fingered 
the three five-dollar bills; he had been 
sity for coin 


teenth street. 
bound nowhere. 


so long without the neces 
that he scarcely realized its value. 

Then, suddenly, there 
from out the vast storehouse of the sub- 
conver- 


came to him 
conscious mind little scraps of 

that he had heard in the 
He thought then, although he had never 
tasted liquor, of beer and saloons; there 
was, if the reminiscent tales of fellow- 
convicts were to be believed, a demo- 


sation cells. 


cratic good-fellowship, mirth and mys- 
tic happiness in these places. Frozen- 
face vaguely wanted to be happy and 
know 
seen about him on the train, 
made his heart very hungry, al- 
ouch he could not feeling 
= 


concrete desire 


happiness he 


which 


how the 


reduce his 
to any 

Money would buy drink; drink made 
men happy, so he would drink. They 
had failed to tell him of the men in 
“the 


f 
big house” 
slain in the rage 
and of others 

competence had been wasted over 
board; that and 
was the firm name of the employment 
agency that found labor for the prison 


there because they had 
that is fired by alcohol 
who stole when their 
a ma- 
booze 


hogany crime 


shops. 

Frozen-face remembered, also, the 
name of Market Street mentioned often, 
so he inquired his way to Market Street 
which he had left only a few blocks be- 
hind. The shabby, tattered buildings 
which had once housed famous “barrel 
joints’ were now dark and vacant. He 
was puzzled, not being acquainted with 
the activities of the recent session of 
Congress, so he went doggedly from 


place to place; but the old, picturesque 
resorts with their sawdust floors, and 
familiar odors of five-cent whisky, 
flaunted only the bills of a popular bur- 
lesque house. Finally he stopped a 
passer-by. 

“Say, pal,” he whispered, “where’s all 
these saloons gone; | wanna drink.’ 

The other eyed him knowingly. 
Well, you’re 
Th’ country’s 


“Just out o’ stir, eh? 
way behind th’ times. 
gone prohibish.” 

“You—you mean that there ain’t any 
saloons now ?” queried Frozen-face. 

“You said it right, but I'll tell you 
where you can get a bit of ss 
ut Frozen-face, dazed by the man- 
ner in which his dream had vanished, 
pushed on, again without 
jection. He walked for two hours and 
found himself in that squalid, ill-lighted 
where poverty and crime are 


a | . 
pian oT ob- 


section 
mated 
Here, 
fused to pipe and wire 
ble-down 
tricity for the rentals they got. Coal oil 


and their offspring 
for the most par 
1 


tenements for gas and elec- 


lamps threw out their sputtering, un- 
from many of the 


wail of chil 


even-wicked rays 
The 


ture’s wail against insanitation and foul 


dren—na- 


windows. 


air, perhaps—rose on every hand, ac- 
hoarse, irrit ited 
scream of and the raucous 
curses of fathers. Frozen-face paused 
in dismay, and cursed again. 


1 
+ 


by me 
mothers 


companied 


IV. 


An ex-convict’s fear of policemen i 
With no sin upon 
his conscience, Frozen-face, as he saw 
the glisten of a copper’s star as the 
patrolman stepped beneath the feeble 
street light at the corner half a block 
away, stepped into a dingy hallway 
Unlike so many 


perhaps instinctive. 


whose door 
of its neighbors this place had gas 
lights; a flame flickered from a jet on 
the wall. 


vas open. 








Onn » 


oO 





“Gee, you look scairt!” 

The man turned at the words and be- 
held, standing near him, a girl of per- 
haps eight; her clothing was ragged and 
soiled, but her face clean. 

“Whatcha scairt of—policeman?” 
she asked again; the children of that 
district were extremely wise concern- 
ing men who darted furtively from the 
street into doorways. 

“IT ain’t scared,” replied Frozen-face 
sullenly, 

“Whatja come sneakin’ in here for 
then? You don’t live here,” the girl 
reasoned with true logic. 

“I—I was lookin’ for somebody,” he 
evaded. 

“Aw, I see,” she said; evidently she 
was disappointed by the loss of a 
thriller. She eyed him critically. “Say, 
are you sick? You look sort of pale- 
like.” It was the prison pallor that she 
noted. 

“No, I ain’t sick.” 

“Hungry ?” 

“Well, maybe I am a mite hungry; 
I ain't had nothin’ to eat since e 
He paused to recall the hour when he 
had nibbled a sandwich on the train. 

“Gee, that’s tough,” the child inter- 
rupted, her eyes clouding; “I know just 
how you feel, Mr. Man; I’m hungry, 
too.” The plaintive note of her voice 
told one that her hunger had reached 
the dull, gnawing stage. 

“Yes,” she added bravely, “‘it’s—it’s 
kind of awful to be hungry on—on 
Christmas Fve.” 

“Ves’m, I reckon,” agreed Frozen- 
face solemnly. 

“On Christmas Eve ’specially,” she 
insisted. 

The man nodded. 

“You don’t look very happy your- 
lf,” pursued the tot naively; “I guess 
it ain’t goin’ to be such a Merry Christ- 
imas for you, either.” 

Frozen-face muttered inaudibly, but 
the little girl was not offended by his 
disgusted expletive. 
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“You know,” she went on with the 
talkativeness of extreme youth, “I don’t 
mind so much for m’self. Now if it 
had happened a year ago—I was only 
seven then and didn’t know ’s much as 
I do now—when I b’lieved in Santa, it 
would have been awful, awful bad on 
me. But now that I’m eight and know 
things I don’t really ’spect nothin’.” 

Frozen-face was listening abstractly. 
He was thinking, his mind leaping back 
through the years, of the day he had 
slept in the hay-mow when he learned 
that Santa Claus was a myth. 

“It’s my mamma that I’m thinkin’ 
about,” she continued. “You see, mam- 
ma’s very, very sick. It was mamma 
that told me that there wasn’t no Santa 
so’s I shouldn’t s’pect anything ; it made 
me very, very sad to know there wasn’t 
no Santa Claus ;-it—it was sort of like 
findin’ out there was no God.” How 
strange it sounded to hear God spoken 
of so reverently in this half acre of 
mystery and poverty. But in the next 
breath she explained the phenomenon. 

“We ain’t always lived here in this 
place; it’s mighty awful, ain’t it? 
Mamma says it’s terrible! You see a 
policeman came and took my papa away 
from us; that was when we lived over 
on Virginia street. It was real nice 
there. So—so my father is in jail.” 

“Za’ so!” mumbled Frozen-face in 
surprise. 

“But, of course,” she protested 
quickly, “he’s not a bad man or any- 
thing like that; I heard some policeman 
talking about it and—and they said my 
papa stole some money, but—but it’s a 
lie. Lot’s of men are in jail that ain’t 
bad men.” 

Frozen-face nodded _ energetically; 
there was now a new bond between 
them. 

“What—what would you like to have 
for—for Christmas?’ he demanded 
huskily. 

“Please!” she begged piteously, two 
tears coming into her big eyes. “I— 
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I don’t want to think about it; I—I 
want to forget that it—it’s Christmas.” 

“Say,” he went on with whispery 
“that was all th’ 


-ATeTNESS, wrong lay 
your old lady—your mother—was 
handin’ you *bout th’ bloke with th’ 


white fringe his face.” It is hard 
for a man twenty years amid 
two thousand men where the patois of 
the underworld is tongue 
not erous 
he f ound it the only vehicle 
found logu 1a¢ “ity 
“Why—Mr. Man ” stammered 


child. 


on 
to live 
the spoken 


to ee gel rtions of it; 


of his new- 


the 








‘This Santa gink he’s th’ real stuff 
your old lady’s got th’ wrong info’ 
Say, [I just seen that Santa guy down 
th’ reet, a id he ha ded me tl spiel 
*bout bein’ busy and bustin’ a runner 
on his sl! a 

“Say, ” the chile 
aid sc e hauteur of 
1 native 

I { eal good insisted Frozen- 
f ce desperate hone . it’ on th’ 
level. See here, he slipped me this coin 
ind ked me to run 1 up nere ¢ ] 
my , 

rhe ¢ con t piu ed his hand 1 ) 
hi trousel pe ket i he eviden ; 

art I led ti 1) I i fin- 
gers pl unged on throug! vaping hole, 
Phe otek shy ed th t ( f ne 
prison-made pan id given way; his 
thr five-dollar bills we ne! 

I’yve—lI've lost it!’ he stammered 
wildly. 

wis | kn \ it if couldn’ be true!” 
exclaimed the little girl, and she broke 
into sol “Oh, you mean man, you 
meal nean man! For—-{ t minut 

for a minute I—I tho t I believed 


eae 
j Irozen-fac 
he had w 
knees beside the 


“Please 


1 
7 


un ed do \ 

child. 

don’t thi 

a line of th’ stuff, 

“T was givin’ 
vas givi 


rought, | 
ink IT was handin’ 
little girl 
you th’ st 


you 
,” he pleaded. 
raight 


; see—see 


55 


here’s the omni Ww here I lost it out; 
please—please- 
His sincerity 
“Well,” she meditated, 
way that I 
you've got to 
Claus again. 
“T’ll do it; U'll do 


Wait right here.” 





was patent, 
“there’s just 
sure; 

find 


can be 
out and 


one you 


‘ Cneste 
Z0 manta 


he cried; “you 
I’rozen-face 
he had but 
get fifteen 
could 


dashed out to the street; 
one aim, and that w 
dollars—by any 


he 


Way 


V. 
EH 


had retraced his way almost to 


Market Street, but the mean stores of 
fered > inducement for even an 
atisfied Wi h SO mi l] asum as fifte } 
d lars; besides he did not know the 
fi principle of burelary Sudd 

1 1 1 c . 1 

ne remembered a tore window on 


Market 


baskets ; one of th baskets mi uf 
fice—it would be better than 1 u 
Other men change their n Liaihe it would 
have to be Santa Claus’ privileg 

\ rock through the big window \ 
hasty dive through the big hole, a hy 


and flight. If the policeman on the beat 
was not too alert a certain little girl 
should her Christmas. 
But a sudden development in 
stances changed the ex-convict’s plan 
Two blocks farther on a man ahead 


of him was standing beneath the cé 
net eet light; as Frozen-face arrived 


abreast him, he noticed that the man 





Was examining paper money. Phen 
( inspiration 

I'rozen-face swung on his heel and 
without a word of warning, crashed hi 


fist with stunning impact beneath 
fellow’s jaw; his victim 
So quick w 
that hardly 
thudded to 
grabbed 


fell ith 
as the ex-convi 
had the man’s 
he 


groan. 
movements 


body the sidewalk, 


the money and, holding it 


tightly in his hand—pockets were no 











ran at top speed 





longer to be trusted 
back over his recent course. 

By the time the victim of this bold 
robber recovered from the daze of the 


blow to his chin, Frozen-face was 
nearly a block away. As the man got 
to his feet and started in pursuit his 
coat flew back, revealing the star of 
a detective sergeant of police; at the 
same time he whipped out his revolver 
and fired in the air—the first time. 

It being Christmas Eve may explain 
why Detective George Brennan’s cries 
and shots failed to bring assistance of 
other officers ; possibly the patrolman on 
the beat had slipped home to trim a tree 
for the kids; perhaps he was snugly 
inside some speak-easy with a cup of 
contraband Christmas cheer. At any 
rate Brennan had the chase to himself. 
The officer’s revolver empty, the bold 
highwayman was. still running—and 
Brennan had no more cartridges. What 
puzzled Brennan was that the fellow 
kept straight to the middle of the side- 
walk, making no effort to take refuge 
in any of the numerous pitch-black al- 
leyways that flashed past. 

Work in the prison shops and with 
exercise confined to a walk from the 
cell house to the dining hall and a short 
stroll on Sundays does not make for a 
good wind. Frozen-face’s lungs ached 
unbearably, and his legs were numb. 
Brennan was gaining. The fugitive 
drove himself to more heart-breaking 
effort. 

At last he came to the familiar cor- 
ner; only a few more doors now. The 
gap between pursued and pursuer was 
now measured by feet. 

He stumbled into’ the doorway and 
fell, exhausted. 

The child was there; she had faith 
enough in him to wait. 

Frozen-face lay there gasping for 
breath while the little girl stared at 
him curiously. 

“Take it! Take 
panted after a moment. 


it—quick!” he 
“I—I had to 
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run to catch up with Santa Claus gink, 
but—but I found him, and—and he—he 
gave me—another—present—for the 
one—TI lost. Take it—and—go—quick ! 
Quick!” 

‘“But—but——” she stammered. 

“Quick!” he pleaded again, but it was 
too late. 

Detective Brennan, himself breath- 
ing hard from the hard sprint, rushed 
up. 

“So I’ve got you,” he said exultingly ; 
he saw Frozen-face lying there and saw, 
also, the bewildered little girl stand- 
ing in the dimly lighted, dirty hallway, 
her hands clasping some paper money 
He frowned, puzzled. 
he de- 


to her breast. 

“Is this man your father?” 
manded. 

“Oh, no, sir; but he’s a very, very 
nice man,” she replied; Brennan’s note 
of authority made it instinctive that she 
should defend him. 

“Oh, so he’s a nice man, is he? 
Brennan queried. 

“Yes, sir; you see Santa Claus gave 
him some money to give me for my 
mamma’s and my Christmas, and he 
lost it; so—so he just run like every- 
thing to get Santa Claus again, and— 
and he found him; see, here's the 
money Santa just give him for me.” 

Detective Brennan blinked very rap- 
idly. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “Wouldn’t 
have been much Christmas, eh, if he 
hadn’t caught up with Santa Claus?” 

“Oh, no sir; my mamma is very, very 
sick—and hungry—and she had told me 
there wasn’t any Santa ’cause she didn't 
vant me to be dis’pointed.” 

Detective Brennan had children of 
his own. 

“Run along, honey,” he advised 
gently ; “show your mother what Santa 
Claus brought you. This—er—gentle- 
man and I have an—er—engagement.” 

The child paused uncertainly. 

“I—TI like to—to kiss him, please; 
and—and if he can come to-morrow 
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and—and have Christmas dinner with 
mamma and I r 

“Can’t be done, kid,” answered 
Frozen-face gruffly; “this bird and I 
won't finish up our business—for some 
time; maybe it’ll take—years.” 

Brennan’s fingers got a twist-hold on 
Frozen-face’s sleeve, and they walked 
up the street; but a block away they 
halted. 

“Thank you for coverin’ up for me 


—for th’ kid’s sake, you know,” said. 


the ex-convict. “I’m glad you didn’t 
take the coin away from her. I’m will- 
in’ to go back—now.” 

Brennan looked him over carefully. 

“Just out, eh?” 

“Yes; to-day.” 

“What’s that cock-and-bull story you 
was handin’ that little girl?” 

“It don’t make no difference.” 

“Tt might make a lot of difference.” 

“Aw, there ain’t nothin’ to it. I was 
walkin’ around and gets to talkin’ to 
her, and first thing I know I gets all 
soft inside and reaches down to get 
th’ fifteen bucks th’ warden give me 
this mornin’—and it was gone. I'd 
got th’ gal all worked up and thinkin’ 
this Santa guy was th’ real thing, so 
|” 

“How much did you lose?’ 

“Just fifteen bucks; I hadn’t spent a 
cent.”’ 

“Huh! What’s your name?” 

“Ellis, Tom Ellis.” 

“Ellis? The devil you say! Sent 
up for stabbin’ a fellow in an alley 
down by union station, weren’t you?” 

eres. oir; 

“Well, Ellis, I’ve got a_ reporter 


friend who would give five bucks for a 
story about you. I'll say you have ac- 
cumulated some Christmas! 

“First, you lose fifteen dollars ; I find 
it; you hit me in the jaw and take it 
away from me. That fifteen I found 
must have been the fifteen you lost.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Frozen- 
face. 

“But Ellis, just listen to me,” and 
3rennan began to pump the ex-con- 
vict’s hand enthusiastically, “ ‘Bad 
Larry’ Conners croaked out at the city 
hospital this morning and the last words 
he said was that he was th’ guy who 
stabbed th’ fellow in th’ alley—twenty 
years ago. Get me?” 

Frozen-face Ellis’ mouth was moving 
spasmodically. 

“And listen, Ellis, that ain’t all, 
either. Peter Koerner, the old guy who 
was stabbed and whose testimony sent 
you up, wants to see you and sort of 
make things right by you. Get me?” 

“Great heavens!” was all Ellis could 
Sav. 

“Say, Ellis, I reckon vou'll be eatin’ 


a pretty good Christmas dinner to-mor- 
row with your feet stickin’ under old 


Peter Koerner’s table.” 

Frozen-face shook his head. 

“No, officer,” he said, “I reckon if 
I’m allowed to eat Christmas dinner 
anywheres outside of jail, I'll eat it 
with th’ little gal and her ma.” 

“Well, Ellis, drop around and see me 
some time; so long, old man.” 

“So long, officer, and— Merry Christ 
mas!” 

And Frozen-face’s — stolid 
broke into a wide smile, 
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EEN 
GOOD RECORDS OF CONVICTS AT MOUNDSVILLE 


CCORDING to the biennial report of Warden Joseph Z. Terrill, one hun- 
dred and sixteen men were paroled and one hundred and thirty were par- 
doned from the West Virginia penitentiary at Moundsville, between June 30, 
1918, and June 30, 1920, and of these only five violated any of the regulations 


governing their release. 


About ninety-eight per cent of the men who were 


set free before completing their sentence made good. 
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fre pailure 


Frederick: Ames Coates 


Author of ‘Stolen Guilt.’’ etc. 


AILEY? Oh, yes. Mr. Col- 
lins told me you'd stop here in 
the office on way out. 
your pay ready. 
are a bit dull just 
to lay somebody off. 


your 

I've got 
Sorry, but 
we had 


thing 
now, so 
You may hear from us later, when busi- 
ness picks up.” 

The 
some 


stOOp shoulde red 


uninte llivible words, 


man muttered 


pocket 
without opening it, and 
and out 


. nae x 
looked after him thoug 


envelop 
; 
he room 


slowly across t 


Clad 


otade 


“Too bad. He seemed to take it hard, 


too—or maybe that’s just his manner 
But I’d rather have a tooth pulled, any 
time, is blue en- 
velop — 

He looked up from his desk as hi 
tered the office, heralded, as 
that led to 
by the magnified clajter and rum 


srhach 
Which 


partner el 
he Oj ( 


roon 


1 the door 
ble of the linotypes and presses 
indicated that the night force was get 
ting under way. 

“Hello, Collins. 
went ‘I oo 
matter: It wa 
ness being dull, 

“Not 
Collins, easing 
“We can dispense with a 
just now. But your're rig} 
that that isn’t the only reason Bailey 
got through.” 

“What, then? Not up to scratch? 
Isn’t he a good printer?” Slade relied 
on his partner’s judgment in such mat- 


That man Bailey just 
bad. What 


just fiction about busi 


out. was the 


of course.” 


entirely fiction,” replied Mr. 
himself into a chair. 
compositor 


it in thinking 


ters, he himself being only an office 


man. 
“Good printer ig Slade, 

printers like Bailey any more! A 

bit slow, of the linotype’s no 

place for him. The 

put it all 


they don’t 
make 
course: 
young t¢ ) 
Bailey’d ma! 


, 1 
omebody, 


over him. 


good foreman for 


rd: me 


some sort. 


be under him 


best man we ¢ 


Collins pointe 
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“Vou're in touch with the books 


1 
know no 


produc 
since he 


a hustler! 
f 


have jumped 
man, He's 

h oO cours 
gets out the work.’ 
ve got to catet 


“T was 


uppose we’ 
ted Slade. ry 
» may have a cha 
Collins said. 
a grudge. WI 
doubt if he’d remember Bailey a 


or so from now. You've got his 
you?” 
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ee ee 
have,” said Slade, 


“I’ve got the ad- 


of all the men here 


lesk. 

dresse somewhere. 
The conversation of the 
would have been music in the ears of 


partners 








The Failure 


Philip Bailey if he could have heard it 
| ) 

—and certainly would have had an ef- 
fect in shaping the course of subsequent 


events in a far different manner. For 
Bailey was more than discouraged. 

He did not know the high estimate set 
upon his abilities by his late employers. 
Nor did they know certain facts of 
Bailey's previous experience which made 
this lay-off more than a disappointment 
—a veritable tragedy, in fact. 

Bailey had been at Coilins & Slade’s 
a matter of six months or so. That was 
the longest -time he had continuously 
worked at one place in three years. Many 
of his jobs had been of much shorter 
duration, in fact mere extra-man posi- 
tions, some of them, for but a few days 
at a time. It had been almost entirely 
a matter of chance: he had happened in 
at the wrong places, or at the wrong 
times, in his quest for work. Always 
the result had been the same: he had 
been laid off; sometimes in accordance 
with his own expectation, but often 
when he felt he had reason to look upon 
his job as a permanent one. And there 
had been, consequently, numerous 
times between jobs when he had been 


deprived of the full weekly pay en- 


velope which was so important to him. 

Chance it was; but Philip Bailey was 
no believer in chance. And he had 
passed the buoyant age of unbounding 
confidence when his run of luck would 
have disturbed him not in the least. 

“It must be that there’s something 
back of it,” he concluded, with a sink- 
ing feeling of the heart. His thoughts 
on the long homeward journey to the 
far edge of town, the cheap-rent section, 
were somber indeed. “I wonder if I’m 
not competent! If I’m a failure?” 

The thought widened his eyes with its 
terrifying possibilities. It brought, too, 
a flood of self-depreciation with it. 

“If I were a lawyer, or a doctor, or 
something like that. Failing at a pro- 
fession is no disgrace, because a profes- 
sion is assumed to require ability a 


little beyond the average. But at a 
trade! A trade at which any normal 
man, who has spent the necessary time 
at it to learn it, is supposed to be pro- 
ficient! And I’ve spent the necessary 
time at it, Heaven knows! All my life, 
since J little shaver I’m 
nearly forty now!” 

Yet the brutal fact, as demonstrated 
by the events of the last three years, 
remained: he could not hold a job. 

At another time, in another frame of 
mind, he might have felt resentment 
against the foreman who had demanded 
that he be let go—for Bailey knew that 
work at the office was not slack enough 
to warrant his lay-off as a mere measure 
of economy. But now he had no per- 
sonal feeling for Goodroe. 

“Tt’s not Goodroe himself, because it’s 
been the same everywhere. I must be 
lacking in something. Every foreman 
gets sooner or later to the point where 
he wants to get rid of me. Most of 
them sooner than he. After all, I’ve 
been there six months—a long time, for 
me. No, the fault must be in me. But 
what shall I do? It’s the only kind of 
work I and 1] don’t seem to 
know that well enough to get by. And 
if I don’t, I never will, now!” 

He thought of numerous printers with 
whom he had worked: men with whom, 
at one time, he would have felt slighted 
to be compared; men who apparently 
knew barely enough to get by—who 
vere lost when it came to dividing even 
the simplest word, whose idea of spell- 
ing was merely to follow copy, who did 
not even know the lay of the case from 
which hand type Yet these 
men seemed to give satisfaction; they 
retained their jobs, at any rate. While 
he—here he was again, as so often be- 
fore, out of work—laid off! 

He left the car and plodded wearily 
up his street. ‘Fanny—it will be a 
hard blow to her, poor girl!” He 
walked slowly, dreading the ordeal of 
telling her. 


was a and 


know- 


Was set. 
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The blow never fell, however. As 
he fumbled at the door with his key, he 
heard the desolate wailing of the baby, 
somewhere within. The odors of cook- 
ing dinner reached him when he stepped 
into the hall; and his wife came from 
the kitchen to greet him, picking up the 
disconsolate infant on her way. 

“Poor little John,” she cooed, cud- 
dling the baby. 
day ; that’s why he feels so badly. 
it was him, after all. I’ve 
making him some new rompers.” 


But 

for been 
Philip Bailey postponed his news as 

he followed his wife to the kitchen: 
‘Where the other children;:” he 

asked, to gain time. 
“1 Tet 


to play, all three of 


are 


them go over to the Smiths’ 


them,” Fanny re- 


plied. “They'll be back soon.’ 
“How're you 

ter r”’ asked the husband. 
“Oh, I suppose so. 


as tired out as ever, 


EP aelis vic) 
feeimg to gn 


have been ever nce 

But | 

cause I’ve kept my mind off 
I’ve 
something 

Guess !” 

lip Bailey  flinc befor 


all too 


haven’t minded it 


day. had somethin: 
about 
too. 
h his 
wife’s smile—a 
rare 

“T got a letter from uncle John this 
and he wants us to go to 
his place in New Hampshire for a good 
long visit. You, too, if y 
away. And I 
You need the rest 
it will be just the thing for 
sure! And for the en, too. -I 
know it will do more good than any- 
thing in the world!” 

“Yes,” said Philip, uneasily. 

“You don’t mind, do you, Phil, dear?” 
the woman questioned anxiously. “I 
hate to but I 
thought you might be able to come up 
for at least a week, later, to come back 
with us. So I him that 


these days. “What? 
morning, 


1 could vel 


wish you could, Phil! 


>, 
2UT 
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too. 


me, 


and change, 


I 
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childr 


leave you, of course- 


wrote we'd 


“T’ve neglected him to-~ 


come. That’s why I was making the 
rompers for baby. But the other chil- 
dren—oh, it’s going to cost too much! 
I shouldn’t have accepted his invita- 
tion !” 

“Yes, yes—you did just right!” pro- 
tested Philip Bailey, trying to make the 
words convincing. ‘You need a vaca- 
tion the worst way—have needed one 
for a long tim this is your 
opportunity. Of course.” 

“The other children won’t need many 
new went on Fanny. ‘Then 
there’s the railroad fares. But you’ve 
been so steadily lately, 
we've got nearly all our bills paid up, 
h, Phil, do you think we 
could manage it?” 

The glow of anticipation in her 
had long been dulled by 
: . 


Pe ae 
and now 


clothes, 


and 
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working 


and—o really 
eve > 
—eyes that 
the drudgery and 
years—settled the matter. 
he tell her after that? 
“Of course you go—you 
sted. “And right away, too 
1 can gei 
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of hopeless 


How 


worry 
could 


can must 
go!” | 


—to-morrow. a day off, and 


he Ip you | ACK, 
With a noise of scampering, hurry 


the back door flew 


ing feet, 
three youngsters tuml 
breath] and grinnit 


with the deep wisdom of 

wasted no time in questions: 

up at her mother’s face and 
there. 


soody! Goody! We're going! 
Clif was just sayin’ he bet 


I kn you 


Gee! pop! 


you wouldn’t let us—but 


would! Good old papa!” 


Philip Bailey walked aimlessly about 
the da street, 

erence those that were the least lighted, 

up to the thing 

on. He 


kened choosing by pref- 
trying to nerve himself 
which he had 
tired, he explained to himself by way 
of excuse; that made it harder. He 
had worked at packing trunks all the 
morning; and in the afternoon he had 
gone with his family to the station, and 


decided was 
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seen them safely started on the vaca- 
tion that was needed so sadly, and would 
mean so much to them. The railroad 
tickets and the money he had given to 
his wife had taken his last cent. Fanny 
did not know that, of course; and she 
had supposed that he would have a 
week’s pay coming to him in a couple of 
days—and every Saturday. 

At any rate, they were out of the 
way, leaving him to work out his plan 
alone. If he succeeded, they would never 
know; if he failed—well, no set of cir- 
sumstances could be a much more bit- 
ter blow to them than would have been 
the truth he had concealed last night. 

Fail? He could not fail. He had 
failed at other things; but at this, the 
last resort of a desperate man, he must 
succeed. He straightened his shoulders, 
bent with long hunching over a key- 
board; he swung his arms. He was still 


a powerful man, he assured himself: 
more than a match for half the city-bred 
fellows he passed from time to time. 


He did not dare let his mind revert to 
the main problem; that was already de- 
cided. But he thought whimsically that 
capital is needed in every business—even 
the business of crime. Here he was, 
for example, without a cent. If he 
would eat to-morrow, he must get some 
money to-night. The demand was not 
for the future: it was imperative, a 
present need. And to-night he was tired 
and nervous—not at all at his best; not 
at all as he would have wished to be 
during the ordeal of his first burglary. 

Regular burglars, too, he told him- 
self, usually had some plan of campaign 
before making an actual break. They 
selected the house where they knew 
there was something worth taking ; often 
they gained information about its floor 
plan, the arrangements of the rooms, 
the habits of the occupants. He had 
not done any of these things—he had 
no time to do them. He was in a resi- 
dential part of the city, a section given 
up to homes of moderate wealth. That 


was as far as his planning had gone. 
And it would be two or three hours yet 
before he could count on people being 
safely in bed. 

tic met very few pedestrians; and 
those whom he saw in time he avoided. 
Yet his bitterness, his desperation, was 
increased by those whom he did meet: 
carefree, well-dressed, though probably 
most of them had never done a real hard 
day’s work in their lives. The unfair- 
ness of it took on a personal tinge. It 
wasn't as if he hadn’t worked hard— 
always worked, with all the strength and 
sincerity that was in him. And it had 
got him—nothing! A failure, at forty 
—with the best wife in the world wear- 
ing herself out for him and for the chil- 
dren, the children who were doomed 
already to a life like his, by his failure! 
Unless—— 

Of course, the act he was contem- 
plating would not at once and forever 
solve his difficulty. No doubt his future 
must be in working and hoping, as he 
had already worked and hoped for 
years. But just now, as a temporary 
expedient, until Fanny was well again, 
and their debts erased—there seemed to 
be no other way. He even tried to con- 
vince himself, against his lifelong: con- 
victions, that it was right, from an eth- 
ical standpoint. The law, of course— 
he must avoid coming in contact with 
that! Too bad that he was so tired, so 
unnaturally nervous; because so much 
depended on his presence of mind, his 
quickness and care, in the next couple 
of hours! 

He began speculating on each house 
that he passed, as a possible field for his 
entry on the art of house-breaking. And 
at each he shuddered, and passed on. 
They seemed so forbidding, so full of 
dangers! He began to feel that he 
would not be able to nerve himself up to 
the ordeal. 

Yet he must! There was no other 
way. These people could well spare 
a little of the surplus of their fat living 
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—spare it without really missing it. If 
only there were some other way, 
though! If only—but it was no ab- 
stract problem in ethics he was 
fronting; rather, a very concrete, imme- 
diate necessity. 

A couple of young men passed him, 
chatting gayly,.with no thought in the 
world than of the evening’s pleasure 
they had evidently just enjoyed—dress- 
suited fellows, with 
and handsome faces unlined by 
worry, sponging the good things of life, 
no doubt, from indulgent 
parents. A wave of 
Philip Bailey. 
open, with plenty of 

beet 


con- 


young soft hands 


toil 
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swept 
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he street w 
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could see the man now—a_ slender, 
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hei 7 of the prevailing fa 
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sleeves. He was walking 


as if apprehensive of 
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with short, 
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ight. 
man 


was in 
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something. 


Nobody else 
crouched grimly ; 
would be abreast 
A m4 7 . y ‘ 4 f ° 
All his fears of uncertainty left him, 
and it was with a strange eagerness that 
he sprang out at the right moment and 


Bailey 
of him. 


clutched at the stranger. He had not 
counted, however, on the man’s nervous- 
ness. He broke into a frightened run, 
and slipped out from the grasp that 
was aimed for him. 

In Philip Bailey’s mind there was but 
one thought now: to catch him. He 
bounded out on to the open sidewalk 
and in a few swift steps had overtaken 
the fleeing man. He grabbed him from 
behind with both arms, nearly throw- 
ing him to the ground, and effectuali 
bringing him to a standstill. As he did 

he felt a long object in the breast 
pocket that had the contours of a leather 
bill fold. Overpowering the other’s in 
effectual 
and grabl 
parently was 
out. The 


resistance, he slid his hand in 
spoils. The other ap- 
too frightened even to cry 


ved the 


affray had caused no sound 


other than the running footsteps of pur 


suer and 
Philip Bailey quickly transferred the 


purse to his own inner pocket, gave hi 


and started to run back 
from | 


ctim a shove, 


in the direction which he had 


come. Before he had taken a doze 
the elation which his suc« 

[ dizzily to l 
ing around the 
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a sick 
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the sound several 
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about face and ran 
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Sick 
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1 ay 
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sound 
of a police whistle; and now escape in 
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figure hurried into view from a side 
street. Bailey looked around. Those in 
back of him were very near now; and 
ahead, the man whom he had robbed 
had bumped into the policeman. The 
chase was over! No need of strug- 
ling now. 

He drew the wallet from his pocket: 
he might as well save them the trouble 
of searching him. Some one hurried 
up to him and took it from his hand. 

“This is it—my purse! Just as he 
took it, not two minutes ago! At least, 
I don’t think anything’s missing.” 

A hand gripped Bailey’s arm. 
*Which—which one was it? Can you 
identify him?” 

Bailey looked around in surprise, and 
saw that his victim was also held in the 
grasp of a policeman—and that the man 
who had relieved him of the purse was 
quite a different person. 

“Why, that one, of course,” said the 
man in a voice that was strangely fa- 
miliar. In a moment Bailey got a good 
look at his face. 

“Mr. Collins!” he gasped. 

Apparently his words were unheard; 
for the policeman who had the silk- 
shirted young man in his grasp was at 
hat moment occupying the center of 
attention, being in the act of piloting his 
prisoner out of the shadow. 

“Why, it’s ‘Muggsy’ Grant, sure as 
anything!” he exclaimed, as the young 
nan squirmed. 


“An old offender?” asked Mr. Col- 
lins. 
“Yes. I pinched him myself last 


year, and he had a court record a mile 
long, then. One of the neatest dips that 
ever worked a crowd in this man’s 
town.” 

“I’m glad of that, officer,” said Mr. 
Collins. “To tell the truth, I’d hate to 


be the cause of having him arrested if 
he weren’t a regular criminal—if it were 


his first offense. You never know how 
strong a temptation——”’ 

“Don't worry any about 
‘Mugesy,’ here, then,” said the police- 
man grimly. “He and the judge is old 
acquaintances. | Come Grant, 
over to the box, where I can call the 
department's private taxi for you.” 

The other policeman, after geiting 
Mr. Collins’ name and address, moved 
three 


you 


along, 


off to his beat; and the two or 
curious passers-by who had come upon 
the scene went their respective ways. 
Mr. Collins peered into Baitley’s face. 

“\Why-——you’re Bailey, aren't 
So it’s you I have to thank for catching 
the thief and recovering my property!” 

Abject Philip 
Bailey’s tongue; but the words refused 
to come. “Yes; I’m Bailey,” was all 
that he could say. 

“Well met, then, in more ways than 
one!” exclaimed Mr. Collins in a pleased 
arm through the 
other’s elbow and starting up the street. 
“Come along with me for a piece. I’ve 
for you—trying to get in 
touch with you.” 

“With me? Why?” 

“Slade lost your address. 
get you to come back to us.” 

“But—Mr. 
Bailey. 

“Goodroe’s — through,” 
Collins. “He got a legacy, and has de- 
cided to go into business for himself. 
He’s given us the customary two weeks’ 
notice, of course; but I fancy he'll be 
glad to quit sooner if it can be arranged. 
And you’ve been with us long enough 
to know all about the work, so you can 
step right in, better than an outsider.” 

“But—what has that to do with it?” 

“Why, it’s for Goodroe’s place that 
I want you! I hate to lose him, of 
course—he was a fine foreman; but I’ve 
got a hunch that you’re going to make 
an.even better one!” 
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warrant chargin’ me with th’ slayin’ 
of eight or ten department-store 
Venuses, 

“Besides which there’s a piece on 
page five here that tells of a guy what 
waited till December twenty-two to buy 
his present last year and got six ribs 
busted in th’ crush to buy a set of 
blocks for his kid; I busted one rib 
once fallin’ off an ice 
mean ice wagon; it was when I was 
just a punk—and it ain’t no fun.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed heartily at 
The Early Bird’s unusually lengthy out- 
burst. 

“Of course, James,” commented the 
master confidence man, “I cannot be- 
lieve that you take things quite so seri- 
ously as all that, but there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say. The 
newspapers are, indeed, to be highly 
commended for their ‘Shop Early’ cam- 
paign. It is quite a job even for Chi- 
cago’s mammoth department stores to 
take care of the holiday demands of 
some three million people. And you 
and I, James, know very little of the 
shopping scramble. Far be it from me 
to speak unkindly to the ladies, but they 
are, when seeing another woman about 
to forestall them in the possession of the 
last bargain article, inclined to become 
—well, excited. The fact that they have 
not the slightest use for the article in 
question and had no earthly intention 
of buying it until it became apparent 
that some one else wanted it, makes not 
a particle of difference. Psychology is 
an engrossing study, James.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted The Early Bird. 
“Well, ’'m gonna do my Christmas 
buyin’, and do it now. I ain’t gonna 
have to take along no truck, either, to 
haul away my purchases; th’ old bean 
ain’t worried into no headache remem- 
berin’ what I gotta buy, and I can write 
down my list on th’ Tom 
Thumb’s visitin’ card.” 

Mr. Clackworthy sighed, and his eyes 
became grave. 

5A—pbs 


wagon—no, I 


” 


back of 


“Well, James, I am forced to admit 
that I have no need for a secretary in 
compiling my list of purchases, either. 
A bit of jewelry for Mrs. Clackworthy, 
a check in three figures for Mrs. Bas- 
com, a box of cigars for her jolly hus- 
band, a little remembrance for three or 
four of the other boys who from time 
to time assist us drawing the dollars 
in our direction, and—um—an_ un- 
abridged dictionary for my friend, 
James Early, who——” 

“Keep your books!” retorted The 
Early Bird, suddenly peeved by this hint 
of his deficiency with the English lan- 
guage; usually he was impervious to 
these kindly criticisms, taking them in 
the spirit meant. 

“Or a nice book of poems,” insisted 
Mr. Clackworthy good-naturedly. 

James sulked without answer. 

“But what I started to say, James, is 
that I have reached that age where it 
hurts me not to be able to play Santa 
Claus to some children of my own— 
possibly a sentimental mood of the sea- 
son which will pass as soon as they quit 
running three page advertisements of 
toys—so I have decided to go shopping 
with you and pretend that I have—um, 
let us see—say seven youngsters, to buy 
for—and find the children afterward to 
give them to.” 

The Early Bird, not being in a sen- 
timental mood himself, snorted. 

“Amos Clackworthy, alias Santa 
Claus, eh?” he said jestingly. 

“Well, I’ve had worse aliases than 
that, James,” answered the master con- 
fidence man. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN NEED OF A FRIEND. 
NEWSPAPER propaganda certainly 
i powerful influence,” Mr. 
Clackworthy said to The Early Bird 
as they elbowed and jimmied themselves 
through the main floor crush at 
Meadow & Co.’s big State Street de- 


S a 








partment store. “Ten more shopping 
days until Christmas and this crowd 
_acts as if it had but eighteen minutes!” 

As for The Early Bird, he was too 
winded for utterance; a very portly lady 
had just planted a most capable elbow, 
with a swift, backward motion, into his 
stomach. They made their way to the 
basement, where the toys were dis- 
played and whither Mr. Clackworthy 
led the way. 

“Let th’ real Santa do it,” pleaded 
The Early Bird when he could get his 
breath. 

At the first toy counter a very pretty 
but very tired young woman of twenty- 
five was on duty, trying to sell goods 
and act as a sort of policeman for the 
toys under her charge. She moved up 
and down the aisle with unmistakably 
lagging step, and her shoulders drooped 


pathetically. Her whole attitude was 
one of utter weariness. 
When she turned her head, Mr. 


Clackworthy started in surprise. He 
stepped toward her. 

“Mildred Hatton!” he exclaimed. 

She paused, and a flush mingled with 
the rather wan smile on her oval face. 

“Why—why, it’s—it’s Mr. Clack- 
worthy!” she exclaimed. “I—TI haven't 
seen you for ages!” 

“About six years, Mildred; on my 
last visit back home it was. But, my 
child, what does this mean? Are you 
collecting maierial for a novel or has 
your worthy parent lost his factory?” 

“TI am trying to earn a living,” she 
replied almost grimly. 

“But,” insisted Mr. Clackworthy with 
an interest which was justified by long 
acquaintance, “is it necessary?” 

“Very necessary,” she replied firmly. 

“But 

“Some other time, Mr. Clackworthy,” 
she begged. “You see how busy we 





are, and the floorwalkers simply will not 

permit visiting during store hours.” 
“After the store closes then,” sug- 

gested Mr. Clackworthy; “dinner at— 
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say Henli’s; after a nice plank steak 
and some of Henli’s wonderful coffee 
you may tell me what the cruel world 
has been doing to you.” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful!” she 
said eagerly. “I don’t wish to burden 
you with the story of my troubles— 
oh, they are very real troubles, Mr. 
Clackworthy—but I do want that 
steak.” 

“Very well, Mildred; meet me at 
Henli’s at six.” 

She nodded and turned to wait upon 
an insistent mother who wished to buy 
a storybook for her little son who 
wanted an air rifle. 

“Some chicken!” observed The Early 
Bird. “A little underfed, but—some 
chicken !” 

Mr. Clackworthy turned upon his co- 
worker with great severity. 

“That young woman, James,” he re- 
proved, “is a very fine girl, and her 
mother and I were schoolmates back 
in the litthe town where I came from. 
Her mother is the finest woman and 
her father the meanest man that I ever 
met. They say that the law of oppo- 
sites attracts people to matrimony; the 
marriage of that girl’s parents would 
seem to prove it. Her mother was 
saved the full knowledge of knowing 
what a vicious old reprobate she mar- 
ried—she died when Mildred was born. 

“Old Judson Hatton—her father— 
is the richest man in Carpenterville. He 
hires the most men and pays the lowest 
wages of any man in town. If it were 
not for the fact that I desire to keep 
my name above reproach in the town 
of my birth I should have gone back 
to Carpenterville long ago and skinned 
old Judson Hatton out of everything 
he owns—and he’s the type easiest to 
reach—avaricious and crooked. They 
always fall the hardest, James. 

“T’ll be very, very interested in hear- 
ing what has happened to that poor girl 
back there at the toy counter. I'll bet 














that Mephistophelean father of hers 
had a fine hand in it.” 
The Early Bird caught the spirit of it. 
“And, if he has,” he said meaningly, 
“we ll——” He paused threateningly. 
“You just bet we will, James,” agreed 
Mr. Clackworthy heartily. 


CHAPTER IIL 
A PROMISE. 


ME: CLACKWORTHY was waiting 

at a table in a cozy corner at 
Henli’s famous restaurant when Mil- 
dred Hatton came in through the en- 
trance, and, murmuring Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s name to the head waiter, was 
ushered over. Mr. Clackworthy was 
a valued patron of Henli’s, so favored 
a patron, indeed, that the great Henli 
himself bowed to him. There were not 
many men in Chicago who could order 
a meal with the same discriminating 
taste: to Henli this was a wonderful 
accomplishment. 

“The dinner is ordered,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy announced; “I think it will 
please you.” 

“Tam sure it will, Mr. Clackworthy,” 
she said with a smile. 

Not a word would he permit her to 
tell of her evident tragedy until the 
dinner was finished. How she had en- 
joyed it! New life seemed to spring 
into her cheeks, and her eyes lost a 
little of their sadness. 

“Now, Mildred Hatton,” he said, “‘let 
us hear what all this is about.” 

“Not Mildred Hatton, Mr. Clack- 
worthy; Mrs.—Mrs. Arthur [leming.” 

“O-oh, I see!” Mr. Clackworthy said, 
frowning darkly. ‘You poor child, you 
married some worthless scamp who 
doesn't os 

“But he’s not a worthless scamp,” 
she interrupted warmly; “he is a fine, 
noble, upright man.” 

“Sor’ queried Mr. Clackworthy. 
“And where might that noble, upright 
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husband be while his pretty wife toils 
in a department store?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

““He—he’s in prison,” she whispered. 

“Merciful Heaven!’ gasped Mr. 
Clackworthy. “The loyalty of women 
—God bless ’em!” 

“But I must tell you the story,” she 
said bravely; “maybe—maybe you 
could help me; you—you are so capa- 
ble.” 

“Thank you, little lady.” 

“Yet I am afraid that no one can 
help me—or him, which, of course, is 
the same thing. The influences against 
us are so strong, so powerful—— 

“Well, I guess I’d better begin at the 
beginning. 

“Arthur Fleming began the practice 
of law at home three years ago. Father, 
as you perhaps know, is interested in 
politics. Arthur took issue with him 
and won father’s hatred—and you 
know how father hates. 

“T think that Arthur and I loved each 
other from the first time we met; it 
seems so now. When [ told father 
about our engagement he flew into one 
of those violent rages of his and for- 
bade it. I defied him, and when he 
saw that I had inherited some of his 
doggedness of purpose, seemed to 
weaken. Finally he said that if I would 
wait a year he would consent. 

“Everything seemed in harmony, and 
he had Arthur at the house. He gave 
him some law business—quite a little 
business, in fact. We were very, very 
happy. And then—the blow fell. 

“He swore out a warrant for Ar- 
thur’s arrest, charging him with the 
theft of funds intrusted to his care— 
larceny by bailee, I think it was called. 
My heart told me that Arthur was in- 
nocent despite my father’s story; I just 
knew that it was a plot, a cold-blooded 
plot to keep me from marrying the man 
I loved. 

“T went down to the jail—poor Ar- 
thur was unable to give bonds—and the 
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dear boy told me he was innocent; I 
knew he was telling the truth—I knew 
it. He had turned over one thousand 
dollars to father, and father gave him 
a receipt for it, but when father left 
the office the receipt had disappeared. 
If I did not know my father so well— 
it’s a cruel thing to say, but you know, 
too, that he will stop at nothing to gain 
his ends—I would have doubted it. 

“Then I induced Arthur to marry 
me; we were married in jail. I thought 
that if we were married father would 
drop the charges. But I did not know 
to what lengths his hate would carry 
him. 

“The case was taken to court. My 
father was a rich man, a reputable man. 
He swore that his own son-in-law was 


a thief. The jury believed him and 
found Arthur guilty. He was sent to 
prison for fourteen years. All my 


pleadings failed to soften father’s heart ; 
I told him that unless he used his in- 
fluence to have Arthur pardoned | 
would leave home—and so I left. 

“That is all, except that I have gone 
to the governor repeatedly and have 
sent others. I think he knows that Ar- 
thur is innocent, but he does not dare 
to pardon him. 

“You see, my father is quite a politi- 
cal power in his State, and is a large 
contributor to campaign funds. Gov- 
ernor Simpkins is a candidate for re- 
election next year, and he is badly in 
need of support; he does not dare defy 
my father. 

“And, Mr. Clackworthy, I—I guess 
that is all—all except that I know my 
husband is an innocent man; that he 
is in prison for having dared love the 
daughter of the man who hated him.” 

Mr. Clackworthy thoughtfully eyed 
the tiny line of smoke that wound 
its way upward from the tip of his 
after-dinner cigarette. 

“Mildred,” he said finally, “if I did 
not know your father so well I would 
say point-blank that you were a very- 
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much-in-love young woman who had let 
a mar deceive her, but knowing your 
father for the heartless old wretch that 
he is—well, that makes it entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

She leaned forward eagerly. 

“Oh, Mr. Clackworthy,” she whis- 
pered, “if you only knew how wonder- 
fully comforting it is to find some one 
who does believe! Do—do you think 
that you could help us?” 

The master confidence man stroked 
his close-cropped Vandyke medita- 
tively. Stories of the political machi- 
nations—it was Mr. Clackworthy’s 
stock in trade, this vast store of mis- 
cellaneous information carefully card- 
indexed in his shrewd brain—back in 
his native State came to mind stories 
of political deals, of licensed graft and 
looted public funds. He was suddenly 
inspired by the immense possibilities. 

“Mildred,” he said slowly, “I have 
been struggling all day with the obses- 
sion of playing Santa Claus; I can think 
of no better way than to bring your 
persecuted husband back home to you 
—for a Christmas present.” 

His confidence inspired confidence. 
The young woman’s sad eyes sparkled 
with sudden hope. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Santa Claus,” she 
begged half playfully, half seriously, 
“you will not forget me—please.” 

“ll bring him home—on Christmas 
Day,” Mr. Clackworthy promised 
rashly. 

“Clackworthy, alias Claus,” he mur- 
mured under his breath, and his eyes 
twinkled merrily. 


CHAPTER IV, 

tHE INSPIRATION. 
HE EARLY BIRD was in a fidget 
of excitement. For two hours Mr. 
Clackworthy had sat silently in the 
high-backed Louis XIV. chair, the soft 
light from the library lamp bathing his 
finely chiseled face, his elbows on the 


























arms and his slender fingers just touch- 
ing and occasionally tapping in silent 
tattoo. 

“The boss’s got a hen on,” whis- 
pered James to himself. “Gee, if it 
don’t hatch right off, 1’ll——” 

As if in answer to his impatience, 
Mr. Clackworthy stirred and looked up. 

“James,” he said solemnly, “it’s 
rather a good idea for a man to take 
an inventory of his wares before he 
promises to deliver them; it’s a splendid 
idea to have money in the bank before 
you draw a check.” 

“Holy pet goldfish!” cried The Early 
Bird. “You ain’t overdrawed your 
bank account?” 

“I was merely speaking figuratively, 
James.” 

“Meanin’ just what? Kindly decode 
that figure cipher into simple A B C’s 
for yours truly.” t 

“Meaning, James, that the man who 
is carried away by the moment into 
making boastful promises is more or 
less a fool.” 

The Early Bird waited for explana- 
tions, and he was not disappointed. Mr 
Clackworthy briefly sketched the story 
that Mildred Fleming had told him 
earlier in the evening. 

“And,” concluded the master confi- 
dence man with a sigh, “it’s a man’s- 
sized job. Counting to-morrow, we 
have just twelve calendar days, and— 
well; I’m stumped.” 

“A little Bronx cocktail might— 
might suggested The Early Bird 
with considerable selfishness; Mr. 
Clackworthy’s deft fingers and his pri- 
vate stock could achieve a Bronx that 
made prohibition seem a desecration. 

“Might furnish an inspiration, eh, 
James?” and Mr. Clackworthy laughed 
as James nodded with great vigor. 
“Ah, you sly dog, your own palate 
prompted those words. Well, maybe 
you are right at that.” 

Over their cocktails The Early Bird’s 
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mind reviewed the story of Mildred 
Fleming. 

“Th’ poor kid!” he said musingly. 
“We gotta make good on her Christ- 
mas present.” 

“Yes, we’ve got to do it, James—but 
how ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy stared before him 
in deep puzzlement. 

“Governor Simpkins—a fine name 
for a governor, that—is easy to reach 
if I can get the right angle; he’s a 
crook and a money grabber, but——” 

His voice trailed off into nothingness 
as his gaze wandered to the liquor bot- 
tle which stood on the table; his eyes 
were riveted on the famous initials 
which designated the brand. ‘< 

“A. and P.,” he murmured thought- 
fully, and his eyes kindled. 

“James!” he exclaimed. “Your 
hunch was right. The Bronx has sup- 
plied the elusive cue; I’ve got it! I’ve 
got it! ‘A. and P.,’ James; that’s it. 
That'll pull the trick.” 

The Early Bird stared at him in 
amazement. 

“Gosh, you get an awful kick outta 
one drink!” he observed. 

“But only twenty days, James,” pur- 
Clackworthy; “I haven’t a 
moment to lose. It’s going to 
quick organization. I wish th: 
would get hold of George Bascom and 
‘Pop’ Blanchard right away—yes, to- 
night—and tell them to get in touch 
with me the first thing in the morning. 

“Tt shall call Attorney Wilkinson, rout 
him out of bed, and have him come 
over right this minute and get the out- 
line of some incorporation papers that 
I want filed the first thing to-morrow. 
James, Santa Claus has given his word, 
and he must deliver.” 

“But—but,” stammered James, 
“what’s th’ lawyer, what—what’s A. 
and P. booze gotta do with springin’ a 
guy outta th’ big house? What——’” 

“There’s no time for explanation 
now, James; I'll call Wilkinson on the 
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phone, then I must sit down and think 


this out, every little detail. I’ve got a 
myriad of things to attend to; two 
offices to rent down in the loop, sta- 
tionery, telephones, furniture, and 2 

“Two offices in—in the loop!” sput- 
tered the bewildered Early Bird. “But 
I thought this governor gink lived in 
some State west of here; I thought 
he might “i 

For answer Mr. Clackworthy handed 
James the afternoon paper and pointed 
to an item which appeared in an ob- 
scure column. It said: 


GOVERNOR SIMPKINS TO SPEAK. 

Governor Simpkins of (naming one 
of the near Western States) will address a 
meeting of the Cosmopolitan Club here at a 
banquet on the evening of December 20. He 
will discuss some of the political questions of 
the hour. 

“There’s the answer, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy tersely; “Governor 
Simpkins will be here just five days be- 
fore Christmas and—we are arranging 
a littlke—er—reception committee for 
him.” 

“Honest,” said The Early Bird, “if 
I didn’t know you so well I’d bet th’ 
last berry I got that th’ old think box 
needed a trip to th’ hospital.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LUXURY AS A DECOY. 

ME. CLACKWORTHY plunged into 
his hastily made, yet carefully 
arranged plans with swift precision. 
He spared no expense. In the Gossard 
Block, a big building to which a num- 
ber of large law firms were partial, 
he rented a suite of offices containing 
seven rooms. It was an arrangement 
especially adapted to a large and thriv- 
ing law firm which needed offices for a 

number of junior partners, 

Not a detail was missed. He installed 
long rows of sectional bookcases and 
filled them with law books. These he 
purchased secondhand from a dealer 
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on the installment plan so that when 
they were returned for forfeiture of 
payment no great sum would be lost. 
Mr. Clackworthy was shrewd with all 
his lavishness. 

It was little short of magic the speed 
with which the installations were made. 
A private telephone exchange, connect- 
ing each room, was soon in working 
order despite the fact that the telephone 
company was months behind with their 
orders for nickel-in-the-slot phones, 
The furniture and the filing cases were 
borrowed from a firm that had pre- 
viously found Mr. Clackworthy a val- 
ued customer; they were everything 
that a prosperous law firm could have 
desired. 

In the Craig Building, two blocks 
away, another suite of offices were oc- 
cupied, but this suite consisted only 
of two rooms, and the sign painters had 
neatly lettered the conservative an- 
nouncement: “Weatherby & Sons. 
Stocks and Bonds.” 

Among other developments, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, Mr. Clackworthy’s personal at- 
torney, who was wise enough not to 
pry too closely into his client’s mo- 
tives, caught the train for the State 
capital, where he filed the incorporation 
papers of the “National Aluminum 
Company,” which announced its inten- 
tion of forming a three-million-dollar 
corporation for the purposes of mining 
bauxite, from which aluminum is re- 
fined, and the manufacture of aluminum 
products. 

Mr. Clackworthy, sitting at his desk 
in the largest and most luxuriously fur- 
nished of the seven rooms of his suite, 
lifted the receiver from the hook of 
the recently connected telephone. He 
put in a long-distance call for Governor 
Simpkins at the capital of the Western 
State of which the latter was the chief 
executive. A word with the governor’s 
secretary corivinced that personage that 
the message was sufficiently important 
for his personal attention. 
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“Governor Simpkins,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy in crisp, businesslike tone 
when the official was on the wire, “I 
wished to confirnmi an item which I see 
in the newspapers here that you will 
be in our city on December 20.” 

A noncommittal grunt was the only 
answer. 

“This is the law firm of Clack- 
worthy, Wells & Wheaton,” continued 
Mr. Clackworthy. “We are represent- 
ing large Eastern interests—railroads, 
in fact—and we desired a conference 
with you regarding a matter which 
must, | presume, eventually come be- 
fore the public’utilities of your State. 
I was on the point of making a trip 
to your city when I observed the item 
in the papers here, and would really 
prefer to confer with you here—if con- 
venient to you.” 

“Humph!” responded the 
“T have never had 
of hearing of your firm. 
say you represent?” 


governor. 
the—ah—pleasur 
Who do you 
“We seldom appear in the courts, 
governor; we handle the affairs of one 
—one large interest, in fact. We 
sent—well, let us say a railroé 
traverses your State.” 

“Humph!? said the governor again. 
“I shall be in your city the morning of 
the twentieth; you may call me up at 
the Blackmere Hotel and I will take the 
matter up further with you.” 


repre- 
that 


Mr. Clackworthy smiled. He knew 
both his man and the 
He knew, for example, that a new State 
law gave the public utilities commission 
entire control of the railroads weil 
as ail the other public utilities of the 
State, gave them power to fix rate 

mit improvements, build new tracks, 
issue bonds, and of almost every other 


circumstances 


ner- 


important action that the public-service 
He knew also 
held the 


corporations might take. 
that Governor Simpkins 
mission of his State in the hollow of 
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“A running start,” mused Mr. Clack- 
worthy; “a good running start.” 

The door opened and The Early Bird, 
his mouth agape with astonishment, 
came in. It was his first visit to the 
new quarters, and never had he seen 
Mr. Clackworthy operate on such an 
extravagant scale. 

“Mother of mud!” gasped James. 
“T’m afraid to step on this carpet, for 
I’ve never took swimmin’ lessons, and if 
I sink over th’ old bean I can’t get 
out. Some carpet!” 

“Tt’s a rather good carpet,” admitted 
Mr. Clackworthy abstractedly; he was 
thinking of other matters. 

“Come, boss,” said The Early Bird 
coaxingly, “what’s th’ grand lay? Slip 
me th’ dope; why all th’ flossy scenery? 
It must ’a’ cost a regular haystack of 
coin. Now th’ had me 
fixin’ up in th’ Craig Buildin’s a real 
business outfit, not a parlor—neat, 
pensive, buf plain as th’ cover of a song 
book. Huh! nse enough to 
know that a real man don’t 
do business in no shebang like this.” 

“Quite right, Jai 
agreed Mr. Clackw 
compliment your 
but you must rem 
dealing with a = small-town 
who, by a sudden tric! 
himself tossed into the 
of my native State. IJ h 
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like a million 
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lionaires.” 
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whose outstanding 
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the S. P. C. A. for agonizing your mind 
further,” he said, “I shall unfold the 
plan to you in detail. Draw up your 
chair, James, and lend me an ear.” 
The Early Bird sank into the leathery 
depths of a near-by chair. 
“Play th’ record,” he said eagerly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLANTING CONFIDENCE. 
OVERNOR TOBIAS HUXLEY 
SIMPKINS, tall, austere and with 
graying hair falling in statesmanlike 
abandon about his ears and collar, was 
knotting the statesmanlike black string 
tie whose ends dangled in picturesque 
carelessness across the white stiff-front 
shirt whose shining surface was made 
a little more conspicuous by reason of 
the vest being unbuttoned at the top. 
At the present moment his wide, thin 
lips were compressed into a rigid line; 
he was engaged in forming a very in- 
elegant anathema, for he had misplaced 
a shirt stud. 

The telephone tinkled, and he strode 
majestically to the sitting room of his 
Blackmere Hotel suite and rumbled, 
“Hello!” 

It was Mr. Clackworthy on the wire. 

“Mr. Clackworthy speaking, Gov- 
ernor Simpkins; | talked with you over 
long distance several days ago, you 
may remember.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“I wish to inquire, governor, if it 
will be convenient for you to give me 
half an hour of your time this morn- 
eae 
ing. 

“That might be arranged, Mr.—er— 
Clackworthy. At the hotel?” 

“I would suggest my office, gov- 
ernor. If such an arrangement is con- 
venient, I will send my car to the hotel 
for you.” 

“That will be satisfactory, Mr. Clack- 
worthy; I am just about to have break- 
fast in my room. I will be through 
within fifteen minutes,” 
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“Very well, governor; my chauffeur 
will call for you within half an hour.” 

Half an hour later Governor Simp- 
kins stepped into the elegant limousine 
which Mr, Clackworthy had procured 
for the occasion and was quickly car- 
ried to the Block. He was 
whisked up to the twenty-first floor and 
conducted by the chauffeur to the large 
suite. 

As the governor entered his eyes took 
in a scene of quiet and dignified indus- 
try. Mrs. George Bascom was seated 
at the elegant mahogany switchboard, 
her soft voice intoning entirely ficti- 
tious numbers and delivering wholly 
imaginary messages. 

Unflustered by the governor’s im- 
pressive mien, she calmly took his name, 
inserted a plug, and pressed a button. 

“Governor Simpkins is calling, Mr, 
Clackworthy,” she said into the trans- 
mitter. : minutes ?” 


Gossard 


“Yes? Five 
“Mr. Clackworthy will see you in 
five minutes,” she said to the executive, 
who was a little outraged at being kept 
waiting; he frowned in annoyance. 

Exactly four minutes later the door 
to Mr. Clackworthy’s office was opened 
by Mr. Clackworthy himself,‘and a 
very strange contrivance slid out into 
the reception room. 

It was an elegant wheel chair with 
pneumatic tires and propelled by a 
storage battery. It was occupied by a 
stern-faced man who wore a close- 
cropped beard and whose eyes were 
shielded by a pair of blue goggles. 

“Report to me to-morrow morning— 
without fail, Mr. Clackworthy, and see 
that you follow my instructions to the 
last explicit detail,” said the occupant of 
the wheel chair by way of parting, and, 
as an office boy opened the outer door, 
switched over a lever and the strange 
vehicle slid silently out into the hall 
and toward the elevators. 

Governor Simpkins peered after the 
conveyance with almost an awed ex- 
pression. 
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“Alonzo Griffiths!” he gasped under 
his breath. While he had never seen 
the great Alonzo Griffiths, multimil- 
lionaire railroad manipulator, every 
reader of the Sunday newspapers and 
of magazine articles had read the ro- 
mantic story of the paralyzed financial 
wizard who refused to be helpless, who 
had caused to be built a sort of electric 
perambulator which carried him 
through the big city’s financial district. 
Then, too, he had a special body built 
on a big touring car, and, when his 
day’s work was finished downtown, he 
would run his self-propelled wheel 
chair directly into his automobile from 
the sidewalk and have himself driven 
home. He had minimized dependency. 

Mr. Clackworthy was standing be- 
fore the governor with an outstretched 
hand and a smile; the State executive 
shook hands with genuine respect. Any 
man who did business with Alonzo 


Griffiths must be worth knowing. 
Thus did Mr. Clackworthy’s clever- 


ness pave the way for complete con- 
fidence. Even as they shook hands a 
man down on the sidewalk with a pair 
of blue goggles in his pocket and ex- 
ceedingly spry of limb for a paralytic 
was assisting a workman to load a self- 
propelling wheel chair into an express 
wagon. 
CHAPTER VII. 
HOOK, LINE, AND SINKER. 


NSIDE his private office, Mr. Clack- 
worthy motioned Governor Simp- 
kins to a seat and laughed apologeti- 
cally as he swept away two cut-glass 
whisky tumblers which had been over- 
looked apparently. 

“Don’t think that I am in the habit 
of drinking during business hours, gov- 
ernor; you see, Mr.—er—my recent 
caller is not in very good health and 
insists on my having a drink with him 
when he calls. I keep a bottle of—um 
—very fine liquor here in my desk for 
that particular ceremony. I don’t pre- 


sume that you would—um—care to 
sample it.” 

“IT would be pleased to sample the 
brand of whisky that Alonzo Griffiths 
drinks,” declared the governor. “We 
are, all of us, hero worshipers at heart.” 

The drink tossed off, Mr. Clack- 
worthy put the glasses and decanter 
away. 

“Governor,” he said, “I do not want 
to take up too much of your time, but 
T do not know if a half hour will suf- 
fice, and r 

“My time is yours,” replied the gov- 
ernor affably. His pulses were bound- 
ing; he sensed wonderful possibilities. 
Mr, Clackworthy had told him over the 
long-distance phone several days be- 
fore that the conference had something 
to do with the public utilities commis- 
sion, something to do with railroads. 
If it presaged anything that Alonzo 
Griffiths was mixed up in it must be 
something big, and 

Governor Simpkins was running for 
reélection the next fall; he was going 
to have a hard fight, for his first major- 
ity had been nothing short of a political 
fluke; he was going to need a big cam- 
paign fund, and—— 

He licked his lips expectantly. 

“Governor,” pursued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “I represent interests which 
have a big proposition in the making; 
big men are behind it.” 

“T am sure of that,” the governor 
agreed. “Alonzo Griffiths would, I take 
it, be so classified.” 

“The successful termination of our 
plans necessitates that a great deal of 
secrecy be observed,” pursued Mr. 
Clackworthy; “and first, governor, I 
would make so bold as to bind you to 
secrecy regarding any confidences I 
may make to you, for in getting your 
attitude on this matter it will be neces- 
sary for me to be quite frank with you 
regarding’ matters that we would not 
have leak out at this time for—well, a 
good deal of money.” 
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“T will respect your confidence,” ac- 
quiesced the governor. 

“Thank you very much, governor. 
Now, another thing. In carrying out 
this scheme it will be necessary, when 
the time is ripe, for us to go before 
your public utilities commission. We 
understand that the law in your State 
compels that a ‘writ of necessity’ must 
be issued by the commission before any 
railroad construction work can be 
started; in other words, that the pro- 
posed project is a public necessity.” 

“You understand correctly-’ 

“Now, governor, I am given to un- 
derstand that the commission is very 
—um—respectful of your judgment in 
all matters coming before it and that 
your recommendations are very, very 
seriously considered.” 

“TI have found the members of the 
commission very amenable to my ad- 
vice,” admitted the governor, which was 
his way of saying that he had them 
jumping through a hoop when he 
cracked the gubernatorial whip. 

“Very well, governor, that being un- 
derstood, I will tell you that Mr.—er— 
that is to say, the interests which I 
represent, have quietly acquired control 
of the Atlantic & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, which traverses your State.” 

Governor Simpkins gasped at this in- 
formation; it was indeed news which 
had not reached the business world yet. 
Mr. Clackworthy sketched a few swift 
lines on a pad of paper; he handed it 
to Governor Simpkins. 

















“That sketch, governor,” continued 
Mr. Clackworthy, “will explain the sit- 
uation to you at a glance. 
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“The fringed line running along at 
the bottom represents the Transcon- 
tinental, the most dangerous rival of 
the A. & P., which, as you know, has 
a more direct line between the two 
eastern and western cities of your 
State which I have numbered on the 
diagram ‘1’ and ‘2.’ 

“The heavy line, of course, repre- 
sents the tracks of the A. & P., which 
parallels the Transcontinental about 
halfway across the State and then 
shoots up northeastward to the Great 
Lakes and misses your largest city en- 
tirely. 

“The wavy line, governor, is the 
Chelsea & Northwestern, which, as you 
also know, takes care of the traffic in 
the northern part of your State. Thus, 
you see, the interests I represent control 
two of the biggest rail lines in your 
State, but neither of them has a termi- 
nal in both your big cities. 

“When we ship freight from No. 1 
to No. 2 it is necessary for us to route 
it to the junction of the two lines and 
transfer it. This costs money, and, 
worse than that, it means delay, which 
costs us business. 

“T will now call your attention to 
the dotted line; that is what we want 
—the permission of the public utilities 
commission of your State to build one 
hundred and three miles of track, giv- 
ing us a 

“That, governor, explains the entire 
proposition, I think.” 

Governor Simpkins felt, as it was in- 
tended he should, that the tale was but 
half told; he noted, too, that Mr. Clack- 
worthy had drawn a light circle about 
midway of the proposed one hundred 
and three miles of Something 
told the governor that the circle meant 
something. He carefully framed a dip- 
lomatic question and cleared his throat. 

At this moment Mr. Clackworthy’s 
foot slid under the desk and touched 
the button which flashed the light on 
the switchboard before the eyes of the 


traight line across your State. 


track. 
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alert Mrs. George Bascom. Instantly 
the little lady snapped over a key, and 
Mr. Clackworthy’s telephone tinkled. 

He picked up the receiver, listened 
attentively and answered in short, un- 
illuminating monosyllables. Complet- 
ing the conversation, he jiggled the re- 
ceiver hook and called very distinctly, 
“Wells 1-2-3-4.” 

The call was to Weatherby & Co., 
stocks and bonds, Mr. Clackworthy’s 
other camouflage office in the Craig 
Building. Old “Pop” Blanchard, geni- 
ally masquerading as the head of a sub- 
stantial brokerage house, answered. 

“Mr. Clackworthy speaking,” said 
the owner of that name with obvious 
impatience. “Folinsbee has just called 
me and says that options have been 
secured on only a thousand acres of 
that land. What’s that you say? Some 
one quietly buying in ahead of us? Im- 
possible; there could not possibly be a 
leak. Here; wait a minute until I get 
hold of another phone.” 

He turned to Governor Simpkins. 

“You will pardon me a moment, gov- 
ernor; another matter calls my atten- 
tion for a moment.” And he bolted out 
of the room. For a careful, confiden- 
tial business man, intrusted with the 
vital secrets of a multimillionaire, he 
did a very careless thing; but then 
who would have thought that the chief 
executive of a mighty commonwealth 
would peek? 

Governor Simpkins nerves tingled; 
he knew that he had run into something 
big, perhaps even the biggest thing that 
had ever happened in a business way in 
the history of his State. 

Now the governor had at times been 
known to play poker, and, like ali good 
poker players, he liked to know the 
value of his hand before he got very 
deep into the pot. Shamelessly he 
craned his neck forward until he was 
within eyesight of an official-looking 
document that lay prominently on Mr. 
Clackworthy’s desk. It told him little, 


and his long arm shot out and took 
possession of the papers. A glance told 
him that the National Aluminum Com- 
pany, a three-million-dollar corpora- 
tion, was in the process of formation. 

He laid the papers back on the desk, 
and contracted his eyebrows thought- 
fully ; he was intuitively aware that the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railway Company 
had something to do with the National 
Aluminum Company—and he thought 
he knew what the connection was. 

It was five minutes before Mr. Clack- 
worthy returned. A glance at his desk 
told him 
into the 
moved. 

“As I was about to say, Mr. Clack- 
worthy,” said Governor Simpkins, tak- 
ing up the broken thread of conver- 
sation, “the rail interests between our 
two big: cities are entirely adequate— 
according to my present view of the 
matter. However, if the one hundred 
and three miles of track which you de- 
sire to build would—um—develop some 
resource that would redound to the pub- 
lic good it might be a factor in influ- 
encing me to a favorable decision.” 

“We only want to build a railroad,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said. 

“Um!” murmured Governor Simp- 
kins. ‘Well, I shall think it over. As 
a matter of fact, I shall be in town over 
the holidays, and I will talk it over 
again with you. Of course anything 
that I can do to further the best inter- 
ests of the great State whose servant 
I am 

“Yes, of course; of course,” inter- 
rupted Mr, Clackworthy. “A great 
State, governor, with a chief executive 
of which she can be justly proud. Let 
me see, your term of office expires next 
year, I believe? Will you seek reélec- 
tion ?” 

“Tf the party and the people call upon 
me to serve, Mr. Clackworthy.” 

“Then you will succeed yourself, gov- 
ernor, to be sure. Such a record as 


that the governor had fallen 
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you have made during your present in- 
cumbency certainly will not go unre- 
warded. If you are a candidate, gov- 
ernor, I trust that I may have the op- 
portunity of contributing to the—er— 
war chest, in—in the name of good gov- 
ernment.” 

That was putting it delicately, Mr. 
Clackworthy thought. 

“Certainly I appreciate your offer, but 
you are a railroad attorney, Mr. Clack- 
worthy, the attorney for a railroad that 
traverses my State. I am afraid that 
such a campaign contribution might be 
—ah—misunderstood.” 

“T realize that, governor, but there 
are—well, ways to arrange such matters 
so that your political enemies would no’ 
be given material with which to—ah— 
mislead the public.” 

“We seem to understand each cther, 
Mr. Clackworthy,” replied the gov- 
ernor, now a little more boldly. “Well, 
we will take this matter up again— 
possibly to-morrow or the day after.” 

He bowed himself out, and Mr. 
Clackworthy grinned broadly. 

“Hook, line, and sinker,” and he 
chuckled. “Governor, I think you've 
a fine, large surprise in prospect.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HAULING IN 

GOVER NOR SIMPKINS did not at 
once return to his hotel. Hurry- 

‘ing from the Gossard Block to a public 
telephone booth, where he called the 
chief operator and inquired the name 
and address of the subscriber who had 
the number Wells 1234, which, it will 
be remembered, was the one Mr. Clack- 
worthy had called some minutes before. 
The chief operator obligingly in- 
formed him that the phone was listed 
under the name of Weatherby & Sons, 
Craig Building. Governor Simpkins 
was a man of action; his flowing string 
tie rippling in the breeze, he strode 
directly to the Craig Building. He ex- 
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perienced no delay in getting into the 
private office of Mr. Weatherby, who, 
of course, was no less a person than 
Pop Blanchard, looking exactly the part 
he was playing, a shrewd but old-fash- 
ioned investment broker. 

“Simpkins is my name, Mr. 
Weatherby; I understand that you are 
in the market for some land down in 
my section,” said the governor, neglect- 
ing to give his official title. 

“What section?’ demanded 
pseudo Mr, Weatherby. 

Governor Simpkins named a town 
within the confines of the triangle be- 
tween the three railroads as Mr. Clack- 
worthy had sketched it. 

Mr. Weatherby started in visible sur- 
prise. 

“W-where do you get this informa- 
tion, Mr. Simpkins?” he demandec 
quickly, suspiciously. “W-what on 
earth gave you the idea that we wanted 
to buy any land anywhere ?” 
nial was not very convincing, and it 
most certainly did not convince the dis- 
cerning governor. 

“Sorry to have troubled you,” Gov- 
ernor Simpkins said craftily. “I have 
a few hundred acres of land down in 
that section and I overheard a conver- 
sation this morning which led me to 
believe that you might be in the mar- 
ket.” 

Mr. 
plused. 

“Hmmm!” he evaded. “I am not 
in the market right at this moment, 
but—well, suppose you give me your 
telephone number, and if I—er—hear 
of any one who is interested I will get 
in touch with you. Ah, let’s see! You 
said several hundred acres—how many 
hundred ?” 

“Three hundred.” 

“In precisely what locality?” 

Governor Simpkins gave a fictitious 
location. 

“And what price per acre?” 


” 
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“We'll take that up in case you should 
find a purchaser.” 

“Very well, Mr. Simpkins; I have 
several friends interested in real estate, 
and it may be that I can send them to 
you.” 

Governor Simpkins left the Craig 
Duilding slowly. 

“They're buying up land all right— 
quietly,” he ruminated. “That alumi- 
num company has something to do with 
this; just what is it?” 

He was not many blocks from the 
public library on Michigan Avenue, and 
he hurried in that direction. He went 
at once to the reference room, where 
le called for an encyclopedia and 
turned to “Aluminum.” He discovered 
that aluminum is refined from bauxite, 
a mineral of which only scattered de- 
posits have been discovered. 

“That’s it!’ Governor Simpkins con- 


cluded. “They want to build that rail- 


road over that stretch of one hundred 
and three miles and tap a hidden store 


I shall handle this matter 
I think I shall 


of bauxite. 
very, very adroitly. 
soon——” 

His thoughts grew dreamy amid a 
haze of gleaming dollar marks. 

It was two days later when Governor 
Simpkins: got in touch with Mr. Clack- 
worthy on the telephone; he did not 
believe in rushing matters. Besides, he 
had found it necessary to do a lot of 
long-distance telephoning. 

“T have been thinking about your 
proposition, and should like to have: an- 
other talk with you,” said the execu- 
tive. 

“T am at your service, governor; 
come up right now if you wish.” 

“Very well; I will be right up.” 

This conversation completed, Mr. 
Clackworthy leaped from his chair and 
quickly summoned The Early Bird, who 
was conveniently seated in an adjoining 
room, waiting to play his role. 

“We'll have to hustle, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. “His excellency, the 
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governor, is coming right up. Hurry 
along now and get things ready—and 
remember my instructions to the last 
detail.” 

“| gotcha,” replied the Early Bird, 
gingerly feeling in his pocket for the 
stubby automatic. “You sure this can- 
non ain’t got no fire crackers in it? 
Look ’er over again and see that all 
th’ shells is out. If this pocket blun- 
derbuss’d happen. to go off I’d probably 
get scared and spoil th’ show just as th’ 
curtain is gonna drop on th’ ‘happy- 
ever-afterward’ scene.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE THREAT 

HEN Governor Simpkins entered 

Mr. Clackworthy’s suite of offices 

for the second time he was smiling in- 

wardly and felt very, very sure of him- 
self. 

“Mr. Clackworthy has stepped out 
for just a moment,” said Mrs. George 
Bascom at the private telephone switch- 
board. “Just step into his private office, 
please ; he will soon be back.” 

Governor Simpkins accepted the in- 
vitation. He leaned back imposingly in 
the big leather chair and fingered his 
watch chain. It was not long before 
Mr. Clackworthy hurried in; he pressed 
the button on his desk, and one of the 
junior clerks—none other than Jack 
Prichard, one of Mr. Clackworthy’s 
trusted assistants—responded. 

“Send Hayward in to me at once,” 
ordered Mr. Clackworthy sharply. “I 
sent him for some important papers an 
hour ago and he has not returned.” 

“Why—why I thought he was in your 
office,” stammered Prichard. “TI was 
sure that I saw him come in here; I 
am sure of it.” 

“Well, he isn’t here, is he?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Clackworthy. “Don’t be an 
ass. If he walked in he could walk 
out. Go and find him.” 

“But—but,” stuttered Prichard with 
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a fine semblance of terror before his 
stern-tongued employer, “I—I don’t see 
how he got out.” 

“Go find him!” ordered Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “He’s not invisible, is he?” 

Prichard beat a hasty retreat. 

“You will pardon my hasty show of 
temper, governor,” apologized Mr, 
Clackworthy. “You see, | employed 
a new clerk a few days ago, and to-day 
when I trust him to get me some im- 
portant papers—well, | won’t bore you 
with my troubles. You want to talk 
with me about the A. & P. proposition ?” 

The governor looked about cau- 
tiously. 

“We are enjoying strict privacy, I 
trust?” he suggested. 

“Absolutely, governor.” 

“Very well, Mr. Clackworthy, let us 
proceed. Suppose we lay all of the 
cards on the table. You have not been 
entirely frank with me in your outline 
of the A. & P. scheme.” 

“No?” queried Mr. Clackworthy in- 
nocently. 

“You have not,” declared the gov- 
ernor very positively. 

“In what particular?” 

“You failed to tell me the real rea- 
son why you want to build that one 
hundred and three miles of track.” 

“Ah, so? And, perhaps, governor, 
you will tell me what that real reason 
aid 

“T shall do so, Mr. Clackworthy ; it is 
—bauxite !” 

Mr. Clackworthy frowned. 

“Governor,” he said slowly, “I’d give 
a thousand dollars to know how you 
found that out.” 

Governor Simpkins expanded proudly 
at this tribute to his cleverness. 

“Well,” Mr. Clackworthy said, “we 
have been trying to keep it a dark 
secret, but since you do know it, it is 
so much the stronger argument in favor 
of putting your influence behind us and 
helping us to get permission from your 
commission to build the track. It will 
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greatly develop that portion of your 
State.” 

“Bauxite is very rare; that is, the 
deposits are rare,” continued Governor 
Simpkins impressively. “The building 
of that railroad means a great deal to 
your newly forming aluminum com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Clackworthy chewed thought- 
fully at the end of his cigar. 

“You are right, governor,” he said 
finally; ‘we had best be frank with 
one another—absolutely frank. We 
want to build that track to get into 
that bauxite; there are millions of dol- 
lars in it. I have absolute power of 
attorney; any bargain | make with you 
stands, fow much should we con- 
tribute to your campaign fund in—in 
case we get the order permitting us to 
go ahead with the construction of the 
railroad?” 

“You are a little blunt, Mr. Clack- 
worthy,” protested the governor un- 
easily. “Suppose we put it this way: 
I wish to make a little investment. 
Supposing that I desired stock in the 
National Aluminum Company——” 

“How much stock, governor ?” 

“Five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth,” Governor Simpkins said firmly. 

“T doubt if we could turn loose 
quite so much, governor. Suppose we 
say P 

“TI do not care to enter into any argu- 
ment, Mr. Clackworthy. If the figure 
does not interest you, we shall not dis- 
cuss it further.” 

“Very well, governor, I agree; I see 
that it is quite useless to argue the mat- 
ter with you. Now, so long as we have 
gone thus far let us understand it in de- 
tail. IL will have the stock ready as 
soon as the organization is completed; 
I suppose that we had better turn it 
over to some third party; it will be— 
well, safer.” 

“T would like to have an agreement 
that Mr. Alonzo Griffiths will buy my 
stock at par if I desire to sell.” 
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“I was just going to suggest that, 
governor. Suppose I make a little 
memorandum to that effect, sign my 
name as attorney, and turn it over to 
you?” 

“That would be businesslike,” agreed 
Governor Simpkins. 

“And when may we expect the order 
from your commission ?” 

“Within ten days after my return 
to the capital,” the governor promised. 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded approval, 
and, drawing a pad of paper toward 
him, scratched industriously for some 
moments, 

“There you are, governor; I think 
that will make you feel safe in the 
matter,” he said; at the same time the 
paper weight with which he_ toyed 
crashed to the desk top. It was his 
signal to The Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy’s eyes were riveted 
strangely at the door which led to the 
adjoining office. The governor fol- 
lowed his gaze; the door seemed to 
move ever so slightly. 

“Some one’s behind that door!” cried 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Gov- 
ernor Simpkins, his face blanching. 

Mr. Clackworthy’s hand shot into the 
desk drawer and grasped a glittering 
revolver. 

“Come out of there!” he commanded 
sternly, his gun pointed at the door. 
The door swung open and The Early 
Bird stepped forward, a smile on his 
face and a .38-caliber automatic, held 
loosely in his fingers. 

“Drop that gun, Hayward!” ordered 
Mr. Clackworthy. “What do you mean, 
anyhow, sneaking around my office like 
this, and with a gun in your possession, 
too. Out with it, what do you mean?” 

The Early Bird, who for the purposes 
of the moment was answering to the 
name of Hayward, raised his weapon 
until both men were within range. 

“My gun’s loaded and yours isn’t; I 
took the shells out myself,” he replied 
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tersely, twisting his tongue to drop his 
quaint idioms. 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced at the cyl- 
inder of his pistol and tossed it to the 
floor; his arm began to edge toward 
the telephone. 

“Keep away from that phone or I'll 
plug you both,” warned The Early Bird 
viciously. Governor Simpkins, pale and 
quivering, stared at the point of the 
automatic, spellbound. 

“What does this mean, Hayward?” 
demanded Mr. Clackworthy again, 

“T’ve just been listenin’ in to th’ very 
interestin’ confab of you two gentle- 
men,” he said easily. 

Governor Simpkins groaned. 

“T’ll trouble you for that slip of pa- 
per, Mr. Governor,” pursued The Early 
Bird. The governor's fingers clutched 
defensively at the incriminating mem- 
orandum which Mr. Clackworthy had 
just indicted, but the deadly cold blue 
of the automatic was not to be denied. 

“What is this—blackmail?” quavered 
Governor Simpkins, his pomposity com- 
pletely punctured. 

“Not blackmail, governor,” The Early 
Bird repeated sneeringly ; “it isn’t black- 
mail to show a graftin’ governor for th’ 
low, crooked rat that he is. I’ve got 
th’ goods on you and I’m gonna show 
you up.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed harshly. 

“You can’t bluff us,” he declared ag- 
gressively. “That memorandum you 
have just taken from us by force was 
never written by me; I'll swear to it, 
If you, a hireling of the governor’s po- 
litical enemies, attempt to besmirch his 
reputation by a tissue of lies, by con- 
cocting an imaginary conversation be- 
tween him and the attorney for a rail- 
road—well, who’s to believe you?” 

Governor Simpkins« took heart at 
these bold words; he glanced at Mr. 
Clackworthy in thankful admiration. 

“So,” pursued Mr. Clackworthy 
sternly, “drop your gun and—well, we 
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might be induced to forget the incident. 
Eh, governor?” 

“Possibly we might; possibly we 
might,” agreed the governor with fine 
show of magnanimity. 

The Early Bird laughed shrilly. 

“Now, ain’t that funny?’ and he 
chuckled. “You know, I'd thought of 
that myself, so - 

fe ran his fingers under the edge 
of Mr. Clackworthy’s desk and ripped 
loose a pair of slender insulated wires. 

“So,” he went on, “I took the trouble 
to have a—a reliable witness. You will 
observe that a disk, a highly sensitized 
transmitter it is, is attached to the end 
of these wires. The wires run down 
the edge of the desk, and, through a hole 
in the carpet, into the next room. I 
think you may be interested in the re- 
sult s 

Keeping the automatic trained on the 
two men, The Early Bird kicked the 
connecting door wide open, and, reach- 
ing inside with his free hand, pulled 
into the room a dictograph. The two 
men could see the fresh wax shavings 
where the recording needle had cut into 
the cylinder. 

“My faithful, unimpeachable wit- 
ness,” continued The Early Bird as 
he fixed‘a small horn in place, adjusted 
the reproducing attachment, and _ re- 
leased the catch. 

Governor Simpkins listened in 
clammy, per@iring terror as he heard 
his own voice from the uncanny instru- 
ment—offering to deliver an order of 
the public utilities commission for a 
consideration of half a million dollars. 

Both the governor and Mr. Clack- 
worthy were silent as the record pro- 
eressed, 

“T think the legislature will impeach 
you on that evidence, governor,” said 
The Early Bird. 

“Come, Hayward,” cut in Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “if it’s money you want, I will 
take care of you; since it is through 


me that Governor Simpkins finds him- 
self in this embarrassing situation i 

“IT don’t want your money; I want 
revenge,’ The Early Bird retoried; 
“and I’ve got it!” 

Governor Simpkins, tensing his mus- 
cles, made ready to spring upon the 
telltale dictograph, destroying the in- 
criminating evidence. The Early Bird 
waved his automatic remindfully. 

“Don’t tempt me,” he warned; “I’d 
like to kill you anyhow, you cur!” 

“What—what have I ever done to 
your” queried the governor. 

“You don’t know me, eh? Mr. Clack- 
worthy here calls me Hayward; my real 
name is Fleming. Does that mean any- 
thing to you?’ 

“Fleming! Fleming!’ repeated the 
governor thoughtfully. 

‘T don’t suppose you ever heard of 
Arthur Fleming, who is serving four- 
teen years in the prison of your State 
for a crime he did not commit,” sug- 
gested The Early Bird. 

“Arthur Fleming!” gasped Governor 
Simpkins. “Then you are 1 

“Arthur Fleming’s brother,” 
The Early Bird passionately, and Mr. 
Clackworthy could hardly suppress a 
grin at James’ praiseworthy histrionic 
effort. He did it well. “The very 
same! Old man Hatton framed him 
and sent him over the road for a four- 
teen-year stretch—and you know it; yet 
you refused to pardon him. I am going 
to ruin your life as you are ruining 
his!” 

Governor Simpkins licked his dry 
lips. 

“Come, Fleming,” he said coaxingly, 
“let us | Ifi—if your 
brother is really innocent I will par- 
don him; I will pardon him the moment 
I get back to the capital. I swear ] 
will!” 

“I wouldn’t believe you on a stack 
of bibles as high as th’ torch. of Lib- 
erty,” retorted The Early Bird. “No, 
I ain’t gonna give yon no chance to 
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double cross me.” He slipped the wax 
record from the dictograph, and, swath- 
ing it in cotton, slipped it into his 
pocket. “I’m gonna take my evidence 
and use it.” He began to edge toward 
the door. 

“Just a minute, Fleming,” almost 
shouted the governor. “I can’t let you 
ruin me this way; V’ll pardon your 
brother. I'll do it right away.” 

“You wouldn’t dare,” The Early 
Bird challenged. “Old man Hatton 
wouldn’t let you. JI know you, you 
spineless jellyfish! I wouldn't trust 
you as far as I could throw Grant’s 
Monument. Thank Heaven I’ve got 
you—good! 

“IT got this job here with Mr. Clack- 
worthy, never thinkin’ that it’d give me 
th’ chance to hand you yours; then I 
saw you come in here th’ other day. 
I knew there was something crooked 
on hand—and [| laid for you. I didn’t 
think it would be as rich as this, though. 
Well, good-by, gentlemen——” 

“I'll have the police after you be- 
fore you can get out of the building,” 
threatened Mr. Clackworthy. 

“And when th’ reporters call on me 
at th’ central district they’ll get a nice, 
sweet, juicy bit of scandal.” 

Governor Simpkins held up a trem- 
bling hand. 

“Listen to me just a moment,” he 
pleaded. “If I could convince you that 
your brother would be freed by night 
would you—would you-—’” 

“You couldn’t do it,” The Early Bird 
said daringly. ‘You’re a couple-a hun- 
dred miles from your own State.” 

“But there is a way,” went on the 
governor eagerly. “My powers as gov- 
ernor temporarily cease the moment I 
leave the borders of my own State, 
and the lieutenant governor becomes 
acting governor and is vested with all 
my powers. The lieutenant governor 
will do what I say. I will call him 
over long distance at once and tell him 
to issue your brother an unconditional 
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pardon at once. By six o’clock this 
evening Arthur Fleming will be on his 
way to this city; by midnight he will 
be here. 

“Tf I do that, will—will you 

The governor’s hand _ besecchingly 
reached for the telephone. 

“All right; go ahead and phone,” 
agreed The Early Bird, “but, remember, 
one crooked move and your skull’ll 
make a fine tea strainer. 

“One thing more, I’m gonn¥ lock that 
door and sit right here in that chair 
until Arthur Fleming gets here at mid- 
night; neither of you get out of this 
room until Arthur Fleming is here in 
person.” 

“Give—give me _ long _ distance, 
please,” whispered Governor Simpkins 
into the transmitter of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s phone. 


CHAPTER X. 


A CHRISTMAS REUNION, 


HE tiny gold clock on Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s desk ticked softly but 
industriously. It lacked ten minutes of 
midnight. Sitting rigidly in his chair, 
pistol in his lap, sat The Early Bird. 
Sprawling dejectedly and wearily 
across the room sat his excellency, Gov- 
ernor Tobias Huxley Simpkins. Near 
him, relaxed patiently in his swivel desk 
chair, Mr. Clackworthy occasionally 
smiled behind his hand. 

“Can—can. Fleming get the 
building when he comes—at this hour?” 
asked Governor Simpkins anxiously. 

“Building open all night,” answered 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

The outer door opened and closed, 
and in the stillness of the great build- 
ing the sound echoed portentously. 

“That must be him now,” said the 
governor with a sigh of relief. 

The Early Bird arose and opened 
the door of the private office. A young 
man stood just outside, a young man 
pale of face, with the paleness which 
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comes from many months away from 
God’s own sunshine behind stone walls; 
but his eyes were clear and fearless 
and his shoulders erect. He at once 
caught sight of the governor, slumped 
lifelessly forward, and recognized him, 

“Thank you, governor,” he said husk- 
ily. “I—I don’t understand it all yet, 
but—but I thank you just the same; 
it was mighty fine, you know, on—on 
Christmas Eve, and 

Governor Simpkins pulled himself 
together with a jerk. 

“Tt’s all right, Fleming. I had a talk 
with your brother here this afternoon, 
and—well, he convinced me that you 
were innocent so——’”’ 

“My bro—” began Arthur Fleming, 
but a warning scowl from The Early 
Bird silenced him. 

“So,” pursued the governor, “hav- 
ing seen that you have arrived safely, 
I will—er—take my departure. May 
I have my—er He glanced ap- 
pealingly toward The Early Bird, and 
James Early promptly produced the 
wax cylinder and the incriminating 
memorandum. 

“Here y’are, gov’nor,” said The 
Early Bird, “and th’ old tongue’s got 
a padlock on it. Ain’t it funny now 
how I seem to forget things ?” 

Governor Simpkins smiled wanly and 
perhaps a little bitterly as he jammed 
his statesmanlike hat over his states- 
manlike locks and strode out of the 
office. When he had gone Arthur Flem- 
ing stared from The Early Bird to Mr. 
Clackworthy in puzzled amazement. 

“What does it all mean?” he 
manded. 

“That you are free, Fleming,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy with a cheerful smile. 

“But that does not explain how and 
why,” protested the pardoned man. 

The hands of Mr. Clackworthy’s gold 
clock, pointing directly upward, were 
in exact parallel. 

“Christmas Day!” exclaimed Mr. 
Clackworthy delightedly. “Things could 
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not have been better timed. Mr. Flem- 
ing, if you will walk two offices to the 
right and open the door very quietly 
I think you will find a further surprise. 
I think she is 4 

“Mildred!” cried Fleming. “Is—is 
she here? Is vf 

“T am here, Arthur,” called a voice 
from the doorway. She had heard 
her husband's tones from the adjoining 
offices. “Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

She flung herself into his arms, and 
he kissed the tears of happiness from 
her cheeks—tears that mingled with 
his own. 

Mr. Clackworthy cleared his throat. 

“Hum! Just a minute, please. As 
soon as Santa Claus has completed the 
distribution of gifts he will retire.” 

He drew from his pocket ten crisp 
one-thousand-dollar bills and smilingly 
handed them to Mildred Fleming. 

“Oh, but really, Mr. Clackworthy, we 
can’t,” she protested. “It—it is too 
much.” 

“You must,” he insisted gravely, “or 
—or spoil my Christmas. James, 
come. 

The Early Bird followed the master 
confidence man into the outer office, 
his lips puckered into an embryonic 
whistle. 

“Holy pink-eyed catfish!” he mur- 
mured, “I'll say you’re some Santa 
Claus! Ten thousand berries! And 
on top of th’ good old iron men you 
laid out for this joint here! Wowie!” 

“James,” and Mr. Clackworthy 
chuckled, “I cannot take credit where 
credit is not due. The ten thousand 
was a Christmas present from Governor 
Simpkins and from Mildred’s father, 
the Honorable Judson Hatton.” 

The Early Bird clapped his hands 
to his head. 

“Th’ old bean’s all twisted,” he pro- 
tested. “Yuh mean th’ gov’nor and th’ 
lady’s tight-fisted old man loosened up 
ten thousand smackers for a Christmas 
present? Yeah; I gotta picture of ’em.” 
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“They did that very thing, James— 
only they are not yet aware of it.” 

“Yuh mean—what? Spring it! 
Spring it, quick!” 

“I mean, James,” continued Mr. 
Clackworthy, smiling, “that as soon as 
Governor Simpkins found that we were 
trying to buy up beuxite land down in 
his State he got in touch with a no 
less person that Judson Hatton on tthe 
phone, and then went fifty-fifty to the 
tune of fifteen thousand dollars to take 
a flyer in real estate—with the inten- 
tion of holding up the National Alumi- 
num Company for a big fat price. 

“Very fortunately our friend George 
Bascom had forestalled them and had 
taken everything within 
miles at twenty dollars an acre; he was 
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‘bribed’ by the agents of Governor 
Simpkins and Judson Hatton to sign 
over some of his options; the bribe was 
fifteen thousand dollars. Although WG 
didn’t clean up anything ourselves, we 
managed to defray expenses.” 

“Tt ain't really bauxite land, is it?” 
demanded The Early Bird curiously. 

“You might as well ask me, James, 
if the moon is constructed of green 
cheese—for I have never visited either 
locality.” 

The Early Bird laughed heartily. 

“Clackworthy, Claus—some 
Santa,” he murmured affectionately. 

“Well, my dear James, at any rate 
IT am possessed of one alias of which 
I shall never be ashamed,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. 
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NEW KINDS OF CELL BARS 


OUND, hollow bars filled with water are being used as a preventive against 
the escape of persons held in prison. Doors and windows of cells are 
equipped with these pipes, and any attempt to file through them simply results 
in a powerful stream of water being ejected into the cell where the filing opera- 
tion is going on. The constant flow of water makes continued filing of the 
bars very difficult; moreover, the fact that somewhere in the prison there is 
a leak is registered on a dial on the central pump, so that any attempt to escape 
by cutting the bars of a cell would be discovered within a short time after the 
pipes had been pierced. 

Another new type of bar is a double one. Inside a hollow tube is a solid 
cylinder which turns at the slightest touch. The outer bar prevents the inner 
one being held in a stationary position, and the inner bar, being constantly in 
motion, does not take the impression of a file. 





BEAUTIFUL CARVING MADE BY CONVICT 
ECENTLY there was offered for sale in New York City a beautiful carving 
of “The Lord’s Prayer,” the work of an unknown convict. The carving 
had been pawned for two dollars in a shop on the Bowery ten years before, and 
the man who pledged it had neglected to pay the yearly interest of sixty cents 
on the loan for the last few years. 

When he gave it into the keeping of the pawnshop proprietor he told the 
latter that he had worked on it for seven years while in prison. A short time 
after the convict was again behind prison bars, but for several years he sent 
the interest due his creditor. Then payments ceased, and after the time re- 
quired by law had passed the pawnbroker offered the carving for sale. 











& Charles Kingston 
THE MILLION-DOLLAR RANCH GIRL 


NE summer day a_ beautiful 

{J Mexican girl was sitting mo- 
tionless on horseback gazing 

' across the ranch of which her 
adopted father was the owner, when a 
young man, tall, of good appearance, 
and pleasant address, came up and re- 
spectfully raised his cap. The girl in- 
stantly smiled a welcome, for in that 
remote region strangers were few, and 
it was the custom of the country to wel- 
come and entertain them. But this 
young man had no desire to be taken 
to the ranch house. He wanted to have 


a chat with the beauty, and as he was 
handsome and ingratiating the impres- 


sionable girl readily consented to give 
him half an hour of her time. 

James Addison Beavis then told a 
wonderful story to the dark-eyed dam- 
sel, who listened as if spellbound. 

“This is not the first time I have seen 
you,” he said in a pleasing, confiden- 
tial manner that was delightfully in- 
timate and brotherly. “I have often 
watched you galloping about on the 
ranch, but I wanted to be quite certain 
that you are the person I have been 
looking for for years before I spoke.” 

“Looking for me!” she exclaimed in 
wonderment. 

“Yes,” he said quickly, and dropped 
his voice. ‘Do you know that your 
real name is Peralta, and that with my 
help you will soon be the owner of lands 
in Arizona and New Mexico worth one 
hundred million dollars ?” 

The girl gasped in 
Could it be possible? 


wonderment. 
She was half 


Spanish, half Mexican, and therefore 
hot-tempered and romantic, and it was 
easy for her to persuade herself that 
she was something better than the 
adopted daughter of a Mexican ranch 
owner, who had taken her into his house 
out of charity. Dolores felt that she 
had been meant for something better. 
Beavis, who was a shrewd man of 
the world, and possessed of an eloquent 
tongue, sat beside her on the trunk of 
an old tree, and explained why it was 
that a huge tract of land was awaiting 
an owner, land which would make its 
possessor a multimillionaire. He said 
that hundreds of years ago a Spanish 
king had made over the rich lands of 
Peralta to a certain Spanish nobleman, 
whose descendants had enjoyed the 
revenues, until, owing to various mis- 
fortunes, there seemed to be a lack of 
heirs. Then the property had been 
taken charge of by the United States 
government. Its revenues had been, 
and still were, accumulating, but he, 
Beavis, had been inspired to make an 
independent search, and he could prove 
now by legal documents that Dolores 
was the only living descendant of the 
last owner of the huge estate. He 
promised to produce the necessary birth 
and marriage certificates which estab- 
lished his contention that Dolores Pe- 
ralta was the legal proprietor of an 
estate half the size of Great Britain. 
Dolores herself had only a vague idea 
as to how she had become an orphan, 
but the fascinating and persuasive 
Beavis had the whole story at his fin- 
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ger ends. He declared that when she 
was an infant her parents had been 
drowned while crossing a river, and 
that Dolores had been rescued by an 
Indian squaw, who had later on aban- 
doned her. After passing through vari- 
ous hands she had come into the keep- 
ing of the Mexican who had adopted 
her, and with him she had spent the last 
fifteen of her eighteen years, passing 
as his daughter, and generally under- 
stood to be his heir. 

Sut now that she was told by Beavis 
that she had only to trust her affairs 
to him to become worth twenty million 
pounds, the ranch seemed but a poor 
and sordid affair and unworthy of her. 
She wanted to obtain her rights and to 
take her place in society, and the more 
she listened to Beavis the more inclined 
she felt to give him not only charge 
of her affairs, but also the keeping of 
her heart. For Beavis was an expert 
talker, and Dolores was not the only 
victim of his tongue. 

They made a compact there and then 
that Beavis was to go ahead with the 
task of obtaining the property for her. 
Dolores had, of course, no money to 
advance for expenses, but this did not 
He went to New York, 


worry Beavis. 
and obtained an interview with Mackay, 
the famous millionaire, who earned the 


Mr. 


1 


ad- 


name of “The Silver King.” 
Mackay was so impressed that he 
vanced sufficient capital to enable Beavis 
to proceed to Spain to prosecute his in- 
quiries. 

Of course, the whole affair 
barefaced swindle. There was 
tainly a Peralta estate awaiting a claim- 
ant, and it was worth one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, but Dolores, the girl of the 
ranch, was not a Peralta at all. Beavis, 
however, meant to get that huge for- 
tune, even if he had to share it with the 
girl. It was in his opinion a stake well 
worth the risk. He an expert 
forger, and his knowledge of human na- 
ture was immense. Besides that, he had 


was a 
cere 


was 
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the great gift of patience, and he was 
willing to spend years perfecting his 
plans, if necessary, before putting them 
into execution. 

It was easy enough for him to forge 
birth, marriage, and death certificates, 
as well as a deed of gift conveying the 
property to the Peralta family, but he 
wanted something else besides docu- 
ments. Dolores, who was in reality of 
obscure birth, looked the aristocrat to 
the life. She was undeniably beautiful, 
and her carriage was the last word in 
haughty aloofness, though the girl was 
a charming companion when with those 
she liked. Beavis had found her de- 
lightful, and while he was prosecuting 
his inquiries in Spain he never forgot 
the beauty of the lonely ranch. 

Day after day he toured the curiosity 
shops of Madrid, delving into dusty cel- 
lars and examining everything, picture, 
paper, or curio, which bore the stamp of 
age. Only Beavis would have devoted 
so much time to a single detail when 
practically his case was ready, but his 
perseverance rewarded when he 
came upon two ancient miniatures 
which were strikingly like Dolores. 
They represented two Spanish ladies 
who had existed a hundred years earlier, 
and they might have been mother and 
daughter, judging by their resemblance 
to one another, but they interested the 
impostor for the reason that their fea- 
tures were exact replicas of Dolores’. 

From the moment Beavis bought 
them he called them miniatures of two 
of Dolores’ ancestors, and he exhibited 
them as her great-great-grandmother 
and a rem6te aunt. They were Peral- 
tas, and bore the Peralta cast of coun- 
tenance—at least Beavis said so, and he 
professed to be the only living author- 
ity on a famous Spanish family which 
had come upon evil days. 

Every week he heard from Dolores, 
and it ought to have been obvious to 
him that the girl was thinking less of 
the millions than she was of her gal- 


was 
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lant knight-errant. She was really more 
concerned with his welfare than with 
the prospect of becoming the richest 
women in the world. Beavis smiled as 
he read her somewhat artless composi- 
tions. It was the money he was after, 
and he was too clever an adventurer 
and impostor to have any time for love- 
making, although Dolores was undoubt- 
edly a beauty. 

Thanks to the financial help of The 
Silver King, Beavis was able to do his 
work thoroughly in Spain before return- 
ing to the United States, and when he 
arrived in New York he brought with 
him a pile of documents bearing on the 
Peralta family. The two miniatures oc- 
cupied a prominent place, and the forged 
deed of gift, so skillfully executed that 
Beavis confidently handed it over to ex- 
perts for examination, was also to the 
fore. Those who had heard of Beavis’ 
activities were greatly excited, for it is 
not often that a claimant comes forward 
to an estate worth one hundred million 
dollars. 

But before he came into court on be- 
half of Dolores there was one important 
thing to be done. Beavis had devoted 
years of labor to the task. He was go- 
ing to risk a year’s imprisonment, and 
he considered it only right that, to make 
assurance doubly sure as far as his re- 
ward was concerned, Dolores should be- 
come his wife. 

It was a casual remark in a New York 
restaurant that decided him to propose 
to her. A friend, who was a world-re- 
nowned handwriting expert, and who 
had pronounced the forged deed of gift 
to be genuine, laughingly trfed to esti- 
mate the number of proposals the heir- 
ess would have when it was known who 
and what she was. That night Beavis 
took the train to the town nearest the 
ranch, where by arrangement Dolores 
met him to hear about his adventures. 

The meeting was a strange one. 
Beavis was full of the subject which en- 
grossed him day and night, and he 


wanted to go at once into details, but 
Dolores seemed to be uninterested in 
everything and everybody except him. 
She wished to know how he was, and 
if he was well and happy, and as she 
sat beside him her dark eyes constantly 
sought his, and there were tears in them 
sometimes. 

Dolores was, as a matter of fact, des- 
perately in love with Beavis. At the 
back of her brain there was a shrewd 
suspicion that there was no Peralta es- 
tate, and that she was only his partner 
in a gigantic swindle, but she-loved him, 
and that was sufficient for her. It was 
of no importance if the Peralta prop- 
erty was a myth. Beavis had won her 
heart, and she had spent months of anx- 
iety, fostered by a growing jealousy, 
because she feared that in the luxurious 
cities of Europe he would meet a girl 
who would make him forget the wild 
beauty of the ranch. 

Beavis quickly realized the situation, 
and with a merry laugh and a few com- 
pliments asked her to marry him. He 
was not prepared for her answer. No 
sooner had he spoken than she flung 
her arms around him, and passionately 
announced her intention of devoting the 
rest of her life to his welfare. 

It was a real love romance within a 
sordid, miserable fraud. Beavis, who 
prided himself upon his knowledge of 
men and women, could not understand 
the love he had aroused in the heart 
of this veritable child of nature. He, 
who would have sold himself body and 
soul for money, was astounded that Do- 
lores should be happier as his fiancée 
than as the prospective owner of one 
hundred million dollars. She would look 
bored when he spoke of their future 
splendor when they came into the Pe- 
ralta money, but if he referred, however 
obliquely, to her as his wife her face 
would light up and her manner change 
at once into that of a happy, delighted 
girl, 

The old ranch owner offered no ob- 
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jection to the match, and the marriage 
promptly took place in a remote town, 
not one of those present being aware 
that this ceremony was to be the pre- 
lude to one of the biggest law cases 
in the history of the United States. 
Beavis was not in love with his bride. 
He wanted her money, but Dolores was 
enchantingly happy, and had she not 
known that she would have displeased 
her husband by the suggestion she 
would have asked him to retire from 
the Peralta case and let them find and 
make their own happiness in a little 
ranch away from the poverty and 
crimes of cities. But to Beavis noth- 
ing mattered except the Peralta mil- 
lions, and the day after the marriage 
ceremony he took his lovely bride to 
New York, where they established them- 
selves in one of the leading hotels, there 
to await the opening of the suit before 
the claims court. 

The smooth and persuasive tongue 
of the bridegroom and the beauty and 
naturalness of the bride carried all be- 
fore them in New York. Beavis cer- 
tainly had done his work well, but when 
level-headed lawyers, suspicious by na- 
ture, met Mrs. Beavis they immediately 
capitulated. There is no other explana- 
tion of the extraordinary number of ad- 
herents they made for their cause. 

They entertained lavishly, using the 
money which their guests had sub- 
scribed for the presentation of Dolores’ 
case before the courts. It might have 
been supposed that the ranch girl would 
have been at a disadvantage in such so- 
ciety, coming as she did froim the heart 
of prairie land, but because she insisted 
upon being herself she scored social tri- 
umph after social triumph. 

The impostor was, of course, the hap- 
piest man in New York. It seemed im- 
possible that he should fail. In fact, 
everybody agreed that the trial would 
be the most formal of affairs. His clev- 
erness and Dolores’ beauty were irre- 
sistible, and he would have to be a hard- 
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headed, unfeeling judge who could re- 
sist the appeal her eyes made. 

Backed by some of the leading busi- 
ness people in New York, his case, pre- 
sented by a firm of lawyers justly re- 
nowned for its ability, and with his 
wife to cheer him on, Beavis went into 
court certain that he would leave it one 
of the richest men in America. Dolores 
and he sat side by side while counsel 
argued before the judges and endeav- 
ored to prove that the adopted daughter 
of the Mexican ranch owner was the 
descendant of the counts of Peralta, 
who had originally come from Spain. 
Beavis gave his with confi- 
dence and, of course, courage. When 
a man is playing for such a stake as 
one hundred million dollars he requires 
both in abundance. 

The end of the first day of the case 
foreshadowed an easy victory. Beavis 
was overjoyed, and Dolores was happy 
just because he was. By now, however, 
she had seen enough of the documents 
to guess the whole claim was bogus. She 
was the daughter of nameless parents, 
and, no matter what the court decided, 
she would never know who her parents 
really were. It did not matter much to 
her, yet because she loved the impostor 
she became even more anxious for suc- 
cess than he was, and she knew that if 
anything went wrong it would break her 
heart. 

The United States Court ‘of Claims 
doggedly resisted Beavis’ claim, but the 
officials realized that it would be best for 
all concerned if the question of owner- 
ship was decided once and for all. Be- 
cause of that they took the precaution 
to dispatch an expert in pedigrees and 
old documents to Madrid-to go over the 
ground that Beavis had covered and to 
inquire especially into the history of the 
all-important deed of gift. 

The claimant was not aware of this. 
Had he been so it might have disturbed 
the serenity with which he faced the 
court. But everything was going his 
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way, and there was always his lovely 
and devoted wife to whisper that they 
were winning, and that their suspense 
would soon be ended. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been 
a case where an impostor has failed by 
such a narrow margin as Beavis did. 
The government officials had been re- 
ceiving regular reports from their emis- 
sary in Spain, and each one strengthened 
rather than weakened the claimant’s 
case, and accordingly the presiding 
judge was actually drawing up a judg- 
ment in favor of Dolores when at the 
eleventh hour a report came from 
Madrid which pointed to the fact that 
the government agent had discovered 
that Beavis’ deed of gift was a bare- 
faced forgery. 

Once that was known there was, of 
course, no chance for the impostor. It 
naturally followed that the history of all 
the other documents presented by Beavis 
were inquired into, and then the sys- 
tem of wholesale forgery came to light. 
Step by step his progress in his great- 
est imposture was traced. His numer- 
ous birth, death, and marriage certifi- 
cates were shown to be worthless; the 
dealer who had sold the miniatures to 
him was produced, and gave damaging 
evidence, and the impostor was left 
without a leg to stand upon. 

The case came to a dramatic finish, 
the judge announcing unexpectedly that 
it was dismissed. The court gasped. 
Beavis pretended to be astonished, and 
he glanced around with a smiling face, 
but his eyes were searching for detec- 
tives, and he identified two in the men 
who now stood by the door of the court. 
They posed as ushers, but the impostor 
realized that their business was never 
to let him out of their sight until they 
had clapped him into a cell. 

Poor Dolores was most affected by his 
arrest, which Beavis chose to regard as 
an official blunder, and one which he 
would soon put right. The girl, who 
loved him, however, knew that it would 


be a long time before he was free again. 
He would have to pay the penalty for 
his gigantic imposture, and as_ she 
thought of the years of separation tears 
came into her eyes. 

As in the case of the claim to the 
Peralta estate, Beavis bore himself well 
in the criminal trial. It was, of course, 
easy for the prosecution to prove his 
guilt, and the leading citizens who had 
backed him felt particularly foolish 
when they understood how they had 
been tricked. It was, perhaps, only 
human that Dolores should find herself 
without a friend when the judge sen- 
tenced her husband for a long term of 
imprisonment. The society that had 
fawned upon and flattered her once for- 
sook her entirely. But the lonely wife 
did not mind. She had determined to 
work hard and wait patiently until the 
man she loved returned to her. That 
she might have the means to start her * 
husband in business when he came out 
of jail she underwent toil and trouble 
and insult. 

When he was removed from one jail 
to another she would give up her em- 
ployment and follow on foot, afraid to 
spend any of her savings on railways, 
and denying herself sufficient food in 
order that the precious savings might 
not be diminished. 

Beavis knew what she was doing for 
him, and the knowledge of it changed 
his nature. Money ceased to be his 
god. He had not appreciated Dolores 
when he had her all to himself, but 
while he sat in his lonely cell and re- 
membered that she was outside the 
gloomy jail working herself to the bone 
for him his nature softened, and he fell 
in love with her. Better men have in- 
spired less devotion; fewer have known 
such love as Dolores bestowed upon 
the man to whom she had surrendered 
her heart. 

Once Beavis, maddened by inaction, 
determined to escape, and he managed 
to communicate his intention to his 
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wife. She implored him not to make 
the attempt, which would be certain to 
fail, and which would therefore result 
in an addition to his term of imprison- 
ment. He took her advice, and a day 
later found that one of the party of 
convicts who had planned a simultane- 
ous dash for freedom was a spy in the 
pay of the warden of the prison, so 
that there never had been the slightest 
chance of success. 

But even the longest sentence must 
come to an end, and, after a period of 
separation which had seemed like eter- 
nity to both of them, Beavis walked 
out of the prison gates a free man. The 
first person he saw was Dolores, dressed 
simply in black and looking more beau- 
tiful than ever. Without a word they 
went away arm in arm to begin life 
anew. 

Beavis had a sense of humor, and he 
must have realized the funny side of 
the scene when Dolores proudly told 
him that she had scraped together the 


large sum of two hundred and fifty dol- 


lars. To the man who had once re- 


PRISONER MUTE TEN 


fused to think of anything under a mil- 
lion this was a descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, yet the impostor, who 
had paid for his sins, could find himself 
regarding her fortune with enthusiasm, 
and he would spend hours debating as 
to the best way to lay it out with advan- 
tage to themselves. 

It was Dolores who decided their 
future. She had been brought up ona 
ranch and away from the crowded cen- 
ters, so she voted for a small farm in a 
remote corner of the great United 
States, and Beavis willingly submitted. 
The Peralta estate and its one hun- 
dred million dollars seemed like a dream 
now, and he would not have troubled to 
devote even an hour to a similar scheme 
even if it promised to produce twice as 
much. 

Thus it was his wife’s love that saved 
James Addison Beavis from himself, 
and made his name unfamiliar to the po- 
lice. The one great adventure in crime 
had met with disaster, and forever aft- 
erward he was content with the fortune 
the labor of his hands earned for him. 


YEARS 


ELIEVING that talking was responsible for his long term in the prison 


at Charlestown, Massachusetts, ‘“Corkey” 
Almost twenty-five years ago, when Hanley was a young man, 


for ten years, 


he stole eighty-seven dollars’ worth of shoes. 


Hanley has not spoken a word 


As he had been convicted of 


crimes twice before, he was senteaced to twenty-five years at hard labor as a 


habitual criminal. 


He had bragged of the ‘“‘job” he had “pulled off,” and the 


man he confided in betrayed him to the police. 
Ten years ago Hanley, betting on one of the ball games held at the prison, 


wagered a fifty-cent piece against another prisoner’s tobacco. 


Hanley lost, and 


the other better lost, too, for when he examined the “money” he discovered it 
was leaden. Enraged, he told the warden of the incident. Hanley’s cell was 
searched, and under his mattress were found seventy-five leaden half dollars. 
In his vest pocket was a plaster-of-paris mold for making counterfeit fifty-cent 
ieces, 

Indicted for this offense, and knowing that he would convict himself if 
he talked much, Hanley went to the other extreme and refused to say anything. 
His silence continued through the years, although the indictment against him 
was never pressed. He writes any communication he desires to make to those 
with whom he is associated in prison, and he even follows the same procedure 
when his relatives visit him. 
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Author of ‘‘The Second Bullet,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EFORE he dies, Seward Moberley describes his murderer as a man “with gray hair, wearing a 


cap.” 
sword. 


Detective McNulty and his reporter 
The dead man, who was 


dead man's secretary 
phone: “i’m taking a chance warning you.” 
ing him to detain Charles Moberley, 


of a Mrs. Henshaw, forty miles up the Hudson, 
She res 
McNulty and Sayre have gone only as far as a 
they discover their tires have been cut, 


friend, Peter Sayre, find he was killed with a blunt 
hortly to have been married, has no relatives but a nephew, young 
Charles Moberley, who arrives on the scene with his friend, Montie Russell. 
and his typist of being ex-convicts, 


McNulty suspects tlre 
Ile overhears Russell saying on the tele- 


Leaving Russell in charge of a detective and instruct- 
who left during the night, McNulty and Sayre go to call on Mi 

Florence Jaffray, the young lady whom Moberley was to have married. 
Miss Jaffray explains the secrecy of her position. 
‘nts the construction the world puts on a marriage between a poor girl and a very rich man. 
lonely stretch on their return to New York, 
They stop 


They find her at the home 


when 


a machine which has no number, and the osten- 


sible farmer, who is alone in the car, gives them a drink of raspberry juice and promises to telephone 


for help. 


McNulty thinks he recognizes the farmer's voice as that of a man who came into a telegraph 
office at Ossining, Where the detective stopped to send two messages. 


Slipping a letter which had 


been sent to headquarters predicting the Moberley tragedy, into the cut tire, he stumbles into a field 


with Sayre and falls into a drugged sleep. 


XVII. 


CHANCI 


CHAPTER 


THE FIFTY-FIFTY 


HEN McNulty came to him- 

a7 self once more he was dimly 

J E conscious of three things—a 

splitting headache, 

suming thirst, and an acrid odor dimly 

connected with the horse-car. barns of 

his youth. For an indefinite period of 

time he lay with his tightly 

squeezed together, striving to remember 
the events preceding his slumber. 


1 
an all-con- 


eyes 


Surely he was not at home in his own 
bed in the dingy, comfortable old rooms 
facing the Square! Something sharp 
was pricking his ear, and there was 
the scurry and patter overhead as of 
many tiny feet. He had a confused 
memory of a dream in which he had 
lost Peter and searched miles for hin 
through a wilderness; a dream in which 
a tall, pale woman in a dark gown, a 
grinning, young old man with an earth- 
enware jug, and a miniature bronze 


sword lying upon a table seemed inex- 
tricably mixed. 

The bronze sword! Seward Mober- 
ley! Ina searing flash the memory of 
the past two days burned its way into 
his brain, dispelling the last lingering 
mists which hovered there. He opened 
his eyes as a sharp pain stabbed through 
his head. 

Could he be at sea? Everything 
about him seemed to be undulating and 
he was gazing into a round aperture 
like a porthole, except that it was heav- 
ily barred, through which the broad 
light of day streamed. Yet surely there 
were the waving green branches of trees 
just beyond, with here and there the 
gold and crimson touch of frost! 

Then slowly, deliberately he forced 
his eyes to travel around the small, box- 
like room in which he lay. It was walled 
with unpainted board partitions, gray 
with age, the uneven floor heaped with 
straw, and beside him in a limp huddle 
lay the companion of his adventures. 














“Pete!” 
with one hand clapped to his aching 
forehead and the other grasping his 


McNulty sat up suddenly 


friend’s shoulder. “Pete, come out of 
\We've been trapped, do you hear? 
\Ve’re locked up in some musty old 
barn, Heaven knows where, when we 
ought to be back in town on the job! 
Pete!” 

eter rolled over, opened his eyes, 
groaned, and lay blinking dazedly up 
at the other. 

“Whass 
“Lemme ‘lone, Jim. 
morning.” 

“Assignment!”’ McNulty gathered 
trength as his vision cleared and the 
oor ceased gradually to rise in waves 
beneath him. “You blithering idiot, 
can’t you remember that we were 
framed by an old gink in a car and 
doped with raspberry juice? Do you 
realize that you are sleeping away the 
time when you might be getting the 
biggest beat of your career? We left 
that car of ours stalled, with slashed 
tires, in a ditch, and the last I recall 
is finding you asleep with your head 
against a fallen tree. I tried to wake 
you, but I guess I must have gone to 
How the devil did we get 


matter?” he demanded. 
No ’signment ’s 


sleep, too. 
here?” 

“Holy Mike! It’s coming back to 
me!” Peter struggled to a sitting pos- 
ure and promptly took hold of his 
head with both hands. “Ouch! I feel 
as though somebody had hit me with 
aclub! Let’s beat it! Is there anybody 
around ?” 

“IT haven’t heard anything except a 
drove of rats overhead,” McNulty re- 
plied grimly in cautiously lowered tones. 
“You don’t suppose that whoever 
drugged us brought us in here to keep 


is from catching cold, do you? We 
are in what looks like a box stall to 
me, and although I haven't tried it 


yet that sliding door over there has a 
pretty solid appearance. There isn’t 


any other opening except that little 
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round window. Altogether I should 
say that we were in about as bad a mess 
as a cub reporter and an amateur dick 
could let themselves in for.” 

Peter groaned. 

“Don’t rub it in!’ he exclaimed. 
“The whole thing was my fault in the 
first place for falling asleep in front 
of that telegraph office and giving that 
scoundrel a chance to slash our tires.” 

“That was only an extra precaution 
he took,” McNulty observed consol- 
ingly. ‘He would have got us, any- 
way, with punctured tires on that glass- 
strewn stretch of roadway. I didn’t 
notice him particularly in the telegraph 
office because he didn’t attempt to come 
near enough to read the messages I 
was sending. I just got a general im- 
pression of a man with gray hair and 
his cap pulled down over his eyes, but 
it was his voice that I remembered.” 

“Jim!”  Peter’s round face sagged 
and his voice shook with a sort of hor- 
ror. “Do you realize what you have 
just said? ‘A man with gray hair and 
his cap pulled down low over his eyes!’ 
I know that might apply to a million 
other people right at this minute, but 
where did you last hear that descrip- 
tion given? By whom?” 

“By Seward Moberley!” 

There was a lengthy pause while the 
two gazed at each other in startled spec- 
ulation. Then McNulty rose deter- 
minedly and reeled over to the door, 
but only to fall against it and slump 
once more to the floor. 

“Gad!” exclaimed Peter, who, still 
holding his head, had watched his 
friend’s progress helplessly, but with 
eagerness. “It’s a wonder you didn’t 
knock that sliding door clean out of 
its groove and put that old gink or his 
pals wise to it that we’ve regained con- 
sciousness, if they happen to be on 
guard outside. Detter wait till you are 
a bit steadier on your pins.” 

“The door didn’t even give,” Mece- 
Nulty whispered back after a moment 
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of strained listening. “It’s fastened 
more securely than with just a padlock, 
in my opinion, and there isn’t even a 
sound from outside. I believe we've 
been left here alone, for a time at least, 
and just .as soon as you're able I want 
you to help me to try to force the door. 
We haven't even a minute to lose in 
getting away from here. What are you 
doing?” 

“I’m going to see what is in that 
newspaper package over there by the 
feed box if I can make it, but my own 
legs are confoundedly wabbly,” Peter 
replied, and, bracing himself against the 
wall, he made his way around the con- 
fined space to the bundle and opened it. 
“Evidently they don’t mean to starve 
us, at any rate. A bunch of stale 
sandwiches and dairy-lunch pie. Ugh!” 

“Not for me, either.” McNulty eyed 
the mess with shuddering distaste, and 
then added longingly: “I’d give some- 
thing for a long, cold drink of water, 
though; that would pull us together 
quicker than anything else. Say! Isn't 
that rusty thing in the wall over there 
a spigot?” 

Peter turned eagerly, crawled to the 
object indicated, and with some diff- 
culty turned handle. A small 
stream of rusty water spurted out and 
speedily turned to a clear, steady flow. 
With a low exclamation McNulty stag- 
gered to his feet and over to his friend, 
and both men drank avidly, laving their 
heads and hands, heedless of the pool 
which collected on the floor about their 
knees. 

At length, when they had satisfied 
their thirst, McNulty turned off the 
spigot and both rose to take renewed 
stock of their surroundings. 

“Gad, 1 feel like a new man!” the 
former remarked. “Now we've got to 
get out of this hole somehow, and all- 
fired quick, too! Let’s have a go at 
that door!” 

Peter joined him, though still some- 
what unsteadily, and the captives tried 


1 
the 


with all their strength to slide the door 
back or force it outward, but it resisted 
their utmost efforts. 

“Just as I thought!” McNulty leaned 
pantingly against the wall and wiped his 
streaming forehead. “They’ve got bat- 
tens nailed across it on the other side, 
curse them!” 

“Never mind!” Peter’s face had 
turned a sickly green, but a glow of 
inspiration lighted his eyes. “Jim, if 
we can tear that iron feed box out of 
that rotten old partition and use it as 
a sort of battering-ram we may break 
down the door, battens and all.” 

They made a rush for the feed box 
and tugged at it desperately. It was 
already loosened, but for a time it held 
stoutly. Then suddenly there was a 
sharp, rending report of snapping sta- 
ples and cracking boards, and Peter sat 
down unexpectedly with the feed box 
on his lap. 

For a moment he collapsed; then, as 
McNulty lifted the weight which had 
pinned him down, he rose, and together 
they made another assault upon the 
door. Again and again they drove at 
it, the heavy iron causing resounding 
blows which echoed through the silent 
spaces without, but the door held, and 
at last they were forced to desist 
through sheer exhaustion. 

“I—I feel sick!” Peter grunted as 
they lowered the feed box to the floor 
in final defeat. 

“Sit down on that pile of straw there 
for a minute then, but don’t you dare 
to go to sleep again, Pete!” McNulty 
warned, and, crossing to the round, 
barred window, he stood gazing out, 
with his back to his companion. 

“That’s it! Take up all the air! 
Peter exclaimed indignantly. “I looked 
out there before, and there isn’t a thing 
to be seen except an old tumbled-down 
well and trees everywhere. As for that 
blamed door, we couldn’t cut through 
it in a day even if we had the tools.” 

“If it were only just padlocked and 
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I had my revolver I’d shoot it away, 
but of course they’ve frisked us.” Mc- 
Nulty spoke in an absent tone, without 
turning. 

“I didn’t have my gat to be relieved 
of.” Peter sat up and commenced 
searching his pockets rapidly as he 
spoke. “What do you know about this? 
They’ve taken my papers and press 
badge, but left my money and watch. 
Oh, and my cigarettes and matches, 
too: 

“Very considerate of them,” Mc- 
Nulty retorted ironically. ‘They’ve 
left my watch and money, but a fat 
lot of good the last will do us cooped 
up in here!’ 

“It’s my opinion that this is some 
deserted farm, and we could stay till 
doomsday without anybody coming to 
let us out,” returned the other. “I’m 
getting more sick every minute, but 
l’ve got one satisfaction: you engi- 
neered this little expedition, Jimmy. 
You thought a little run in the country 


a *¢ 
would do us both good, if you remem- 
Yah!” 


ber. 

“Pete, you are right.” McNulty 
turned with a very grave face. “Who- 
ever that gray-haired man is, or the 
people he’s working with, they could 
keep us shut up here for days or even 
weeks if they felt like it, and I don’t 
believe that any one else would be likely 
to come near this place. We can sub- 
mit to it, of course, or we can take one 
desperate chance.” 

“What do you mean?’ Peter 
gianced up in surprise. “With a pad- 
locked and nailed-up door and a round 
hole of a window, barred at that, I 
don’t see any alternative but to fight 
our way out when they come to ques- 
tion us or bring us more food. I’d take 
a chance on one man, even though he 
were armed, but if a bunch come and 
have us covered, while we haven’t even 
a club to break a few heads with, what’s 
the use?” 

“T don’t think that any one will come 


ready.” 
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until night, but if we wait till they do 
we'll be lost,’ McNulty said slowly. 
‘There is just one possible way that we 
might be able to break out, but it means 
taking your life in your hands, Pete. 
It’s a fifty-fifty chance whether we 
would be out there free in a little while 
or never get out alive. Are you game?” 

“That is a question you’ve never 
asked me before, Jim.” A look of quiet 
dignity came into Peter’s chubby face. 
“T’ve followed you through Hades more 
than once, and I don’t think you have 
ever had an opportunity to call me a 
quitter even if you had wanted to.” 

“T know, old man, but this will be 
the narrowest squeak we will ever have 
had, and I don’t feel justified in risking 
your life,” the other said apologetically. 

“I’ve risked it myself for a good 
story many a time, and usually the boss 
cut it down to half a column or killed 
it altogether, so if that is all that’s 
worrying you you may fire when 
Peter added: “I will admit, 
though, that I would like to know how 
you propose to set about getting us 
out.” 

“You 
grimly. 
you were telepathic, Pete. 
you mention ‘fire’ just now?” 

“Why, Gridley—Manila,” Peter ex- 
plained vaguely, and then a startled look 
came into his eyes. “What are you 
driving at, Jim?” 

“Just that. I proposed to burn our 
way out! There is plenty of straw 
here and you have matches.” 

“But great heavens! It’s just plain 
suicide!” Peter exclaimed. 

“Not necessarily, the way I suggest 
working it.” McNulty went on rapidly. 
“We can brush all the straw away from 
around that window and wet it thor- 
oughly with the water from the spigot. 
There isn’t any wind, not even a breath 
that’s why I stood in the win- 
dow when you were yelling for air. 
I was watching the branches of the 


said it!” McNulty smiled 
“T never thought before that 
Why did 


stirring : 
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trees, and not a leaf moved. I propose 
to burn a rim around the window and 
straight down to the floor, a little at 
a time, tamping it with water, until we 
are able to wrench loose those bars and 
crawl through the aperture. There’s 
the risk, of course, of the fire getting 
beyond our control, and with the hay- 
mow above us and all this rotting old 
timber—well, that’s the  fifty-tifty 
chance, Pete.” 

There was a pause, and then Peter 
said soberly: 

“We can’t cut or fight our way out, 
and I’m with you, old man. Let’s get 
it over with, one way or the other!” 

Forgetting his illness, he set to work 
with a will to drag the straw away from 
the window and pile it against the far- 
thest wall, while McNulty took off his 
coat and used it as a broom to sweep 
away any lingering bits which clung to 
the splinters of the rough board floor- 
ing. When as large a was 
possible had been cleared before the 
the detective turned on the 
and deflected small stream 
of water with his hands to the floor 
and the pile of straw. The latter be- 
ing thoroughly saturated, he held his 
coat beneath the stream until it was a 
mere sodden mass. 

“What's that for?” asked Peter. His 
face was a trifle white, but his eyes 
round and shining with excitement. 

“To put over our heads and possibly 
save us from a scorching when we dive 
through the hole we are going to make,” 
responded McNulty. “Do the same 
with your coat, and soak yourself, too, 
as well as you can, but first give -me 
your matches. I’m going to get to work 
now.” 

While Peter watched with fascinated 
eyes, he took up a handful of straw 
which had remained dry, lighted it, and 
held it to the wooden rim of the win- 
dow. The old timber refused to catch 
fire at first, and when the fiercely blaz- 
ing straw scorched his fingers McNulty 


space as 


window, 


41 
spigot tie 


dropped it on the wet floor and stamped 
it carefully out. With the second hand- 
ful the wood caught, and Peter, with 
his own soaking coat, helped to keep 
the flames from creeping too far out 
of their prescribed course. Both men 
worked feverishly, desperately, while 
the fire ate deeper and deeper into the 
seasoned old wood, stealing in a crim- 
son circle about the window. The heat 
grew more and more intense, and the 
acrid smoke made them gasp and choke, 
their eyes streaming, their lungs 

ing to be on the point of bursting 
their labored, agonized breath. 

“My God, Jim! The other 
She’s creeping up higher than 
reach!” Pete sobbed suddenly. 

McNulty sprang up, caught the 
treacherous tongue of flame that was 
shooting up the wall, and then, turning, 
cried to his friend: 

“Wet your coat again! It'll catch 
in a minute. Then slop it around the 
edge of the window while I wet mine. 
The hole’s big enough now if we can 
put the fire out and start it again from 
the floor up so that we can wrench the 
bars loose. Hurry!” 

Frantically Peter obeyed, but it re- 
quired fast work and several renewed 
wettings of the rough woollen garmei 
which they were using as mops before 
the last of the red sparks were extin- 
guished from the charred, blackened 
wood, which still smoked sullenly as 
the detective ignited the wall at the foot 
of the widened aperture. 

Then, indeed, they were compelled to 
work furiously, as the flames shot up to- 
ward the window. Their coats were 
of no avail, and, casting them momen- 
tarily aside, they dashed water from 
their cupped hands on the smoking 
walls on either side of that leaping dart 
of fire. 

All at once McNulty turned, splashed 
water upon his legs and body, and, pick- 
ing up the feed box, he deliberately 
leaned over the blaze, and with the 
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heavy iron he rammed with all his 

might against the bars in the window. 
There was a terrific crash, and the 

next thing that Peter knew his sodden, 


smoky coat was flung about his head 
and he was seized and thrust forward 
helplessly into an inferno of heat that 
seemed to shrivel his very soul. Then 
he fell and felt himself being dragged 
for what seemed like an endless dis- 
tance, while miraculously a touch of 
cool air reached him, the coat was 
jerked away, and he found himself out 
in the sunshine under a radiantly blue 
sky. He gasped and tore at his throat, 
but in a moment the paroxysms ceased, 
ind he turned, with still-streaming eyes, 
to look for his companion, 

A tall, gaunt, wild-looking object ap- 
peared beside him, naked of brows and 
lashes and most of his hair, and black- 
ened from head to foot. 

“Jim!’ croaked Peter. ‘“Where’s 
your overcoat? Why didn’t you put it 
over your head? You're burned to a 

risp.” 

The blackened lips parted in a grin. 

“Only singed a little. Never thought 
of my coat when the time came.” 

“No, but you thought of mine!’ Peter 
retorted. “You pushed me out ahead 
of you, too. You took a chance i 

“Chance nothing! We're taking a 
vorse one now by gabbing here instead 
of beating it for all we are worth, for 

ie whole countryside will turn out in 
a few minutes, if I’m not mistaken. 
Look over your shoulder and see what 
we've started. I don’t think I’ll go back 
for my coat.” 

Peter rose to his feet and obeyed. 
Garish and theatric in the broad sun- 
light, the flames were leaping up hun- 
grily to the very roof of the barn and 
dense clouds of black smoke billowed 
up to melt in a gray haze against the 
blue of the sky. 

Fascinated anew, he would have 
stood there drinking in the scene, but 
his companion seized him and dragged 


him splashing through the brook and 
up the opposite bank into the sheltering 
woodland once more. 

“Gee!” remarked McNulty, gazing 
about with a but beam- 
ing eye as they halted, breathless. “I 
take back all I said last night. These 
woods certainly look good to me now!” 


blo« rdshot 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“SCATTERED TO THE FOUR WINDS.” 
Ho are we ever going to get back 

to New York?” Peter demanded. 
It was half an hour later when they 
had found a second brook deep in the 
recesses of the wood, and, after drink- 
ing to their fill, had made themselves 
as presentable as possible. High above 
the treetops behind them the smoke of 
the burning barn still rose upon the air, 
and excited shouts had reached their 
ears. 

“We're not going back to New York 
till I find our car, or the spot where 
we left it last night,” McNulty replied 
doggedly. “Then I'll have to keep un- 
der cover while you go to the nearest 
carage, hire a car that you can drive 
yourself, and come and pick me up.” 

“And suppose I run into our friend 
who gave us that doped fruit juice last 
night?” Peter inquired. “\When he re- 
alizes that we have escaped he won't 
hesitate to have me jailed, perhaps by 
swearing that he saw me fire the barn.” 

“You won't run into him, never fear. 
He’s far away by now, and it is my 
opinion that he is as much of a stran- 
ger in this neighborhood as we are. 
That’s why I told you back there that 
I didn’t believe anybody would come 
near us until night. Of course, he or 
his accomplices knew of that deserted 
barn, and it can’t be far from where 
they sprinkled the road with nails and 
I wish we could find it; every 
minute is precious.” 

“Well, that ought not to be difficult,” 
“This can’t be a very 


glass. 


Peter observed. 
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large tract of woods, for the villages 
are strung out pretty close together, if 
you remember. There’s a break through 
the trees in this direction which looks 
as though a road might be cut through. 
What time is it? My watch has 
stopped, coniound it, but the sun isn’t 
very high.” 

“Halt past nine. If I can find what 
I’m looking for quickly, do you think 
we could make town by one o'clock?” 

“Pepends on how soon I can locate a 
garage and the kind of a car I can 
get,” returned Peter. “Come on.” 

But the clearing in the trees proved 
to mark only an old, disused lane, and 
it was more than an hour before they 
came out on the farther edge of the 
woods. The reporter pointed trium- 
phantly to the broad, deeply rutted road, 
the surface of which glistened like frost 
in the sunlight. 

“Here we are at last, but the car’s 
gone!”’ he exclaimed. “This is the very 
spot where it skidded into the ditch; 
there are the marks. Some one has put 
up a temporary barrier at each end 
of the dangerous stretch, too.” 

McNulty gave no heed to the last 
words. After one glance at the place 
where their car had rested he began 
ranging back and forth in the under- 
brush between the ditch and the line 
of trees, much as a hunting dog whe 
had lost the scent might have done, and 
Peter watched him in silence, knowing 
better than to ask questions. 

At last, with a little exclamation, the 
detective dived into a patch of briers 
and brought forth two limp loops of 
rubber. 

“Our rear tires!” Peter could not 
refrain from the comment. “What in 
the world do you want with them, 
Jim?” 

McNulty did not reply, but seating 
himself upon a stump behind a screen- 
ing clump of bushes he tore desperately 
at the tires. 

“T wonder why whoever took the 


car away put on two new tires instead 
of using the spare wheel? It would 
have been quicker,” the reporter mused 
aloud. 

“Because it was out of business, too, 
I noticed that when we. were first 
ditched. Our friend made a pretty 
thorough job of it while you were asleep 
in front of that telegraph office.” Me- 
Nulty threw one tire aside and took up 
the second, but his fingers had scarcely 
penetrated one of the rents in it than 
a smile broke over his face and he drew 
out a folded piece of paper. 
it!” he announced. “I had a suspicion 
that we might be found and frisked, 
and before I followed you into the 
woods last night [ hid that anonymous 
letter that came to headquarters in the 
torn tire. I knew our captors wouldn’t 
leave the car here, and I hoped they 
would do just what they have done. If 
you will look at the tracks in the road 
you will see that they ripped off these 
tires and threw them aside and 
pushed the car back to the good stretch 
of road which we had marked by our 
torches before they attempted any re- 
pairs.” 

“Both electric torches are 
Peter announced after he had paced 
from one end to the other of the space 
inclosed in the barriers. “I remember 
this locality, now that I see it in the 
daylight, and I think that yesterday, 
when we were driving out, I saw a big 
white garage in a village about a mile 
nearer town.” 

“Tt know you feel rocky, but get there 
as fast as you can, Pete. Hire a car 
and drive slowly back along this road. 
I'll follow you, keeping to the woods, 
right at the edge of the ditch until the 
trees end or I get near a house or a 
second road branches off. You can’t 
miss me. While they are getting a car 
ready for you phone to the Moberley 
house and find out what the develop- 
ments there have been.” 

It was almost noon when Peter, driv- 
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ing a rickety Triplex, rumbled to a 
stop, turned the car about, and opened 
the door of the tonneau. A scorched, 
sooty figure darted from the trees at 
the roadside, dived into the car, and, 
crouching upon the floor, pulled a robe 
from the rail and covered himself 
with it. 

For a half an hour or more there- 
after they burned up the road, for 
the shabby machine could travel fast, 
and then for the first time McNulty 
raised himself to the seat and spoke: 

“What’s doing at the Moberley 
house? Who did you get on the wire?” 

“Barney Franck,” replied Peter over 
his shoulder. ‘The old butler, George, 
has collapsed; Montie Russell is alter- 
nately raging and teasing Franck, and 
Charles Moberley never showed up at 
all. That’s all, except that your chief 
is having a fit.” 

“*Moberley never showed up!’”’ re- 
peated McNulty. “Get all the speed 


out of this old car that you can, Pete. 
I’ve said all along that we were with- 


out a clew in this case, but I’ve got a 
hunch that I’m on the right track at 
last.” . 

About three o’clock that afternoon a 
battered but powerful car pounded up 
the driveway and stopped before the 
veranda of the Moberley house. Two 
hollow-eyed, famished young men aban- 
doned it there, and, rushing up the steps, 
the taller of them stretched out his 
hand to the bell, but the door was sud- 
denly opened from within, and the 
harassed face of Barney Franck ap- 
peared. 

“l’ve been watching for you, ser- 
geant. The situation hasn’t changed 
since Mr. Sayre phoned, and Agnes 
has baths drawn for you, while the 
cook is ready to serve your lunch.” 
As he took in the aspect of the figure 
before him: “Wha-what has happened? 
Mr. Sayre didn’t say that anything 
had P 

“We’ve been in a little fire; nothing 
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serious,” McNulty responded briefly. 
“Baths now, and then you can give 
me your report while we eat.” 

In twenty minutes they were seated 
in the dining room while Barney poured 
out his woes. 

“T’ve handled every sort in my time, 
from gentlemen embezzlers to rum- 
crazed longshoremen, but I never put 
in such a time as I’ve had with that 
young Mr. Russell!” he exclaimed, 
“You told me not to leave him out of 
my sight, sergeant, and I haven't until 
now, but he’s fallen asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, after keeping me up all 
night long with his foolishness. The 
laundress, who hates him, is watching 
him for me.” 

“You are sure there has been no word 
of any sort received, either here at the 
house or over the separate wire at the 
garage, from Mr. Charles Moberley?” 

“Sure, sir, and the newspaper men 
who have been flocking around have 
got wind of his absence some way. It’s 
bound to come out if he doesn’t return 
pretty quick.” 

McNulty pushed back his chair. 

“Mr. Sayre and I are going into the 
library to telephone. See that the other 
extensions from the main switch in the 
house are closed, and bring Mr. Rus- 
sell to me in twenty minutes.” 

When in the allotted space of time 
the operative entered the library with 
his sleepy and indignant charge in tow 
he found Sergeant McNulty alone. 

“Here’s Mr. Russell, sir,” Barney an- 
nounced. “I’ll have to change my re- 
port. He wasn’t asleep at all; I found 
him trying to teach the laundress stud 
poker and telling her that it was a new 
kind of eucher.” 

“All right, Barney. Go and get a 
little rest. I'll ring for you when } 
need you.” When the operative had 
withdrawn McNulty turned blandly to 
the young man, who was regarding him 
with amazed eyes. “Sit down, Mr. 
Russell.” 











“What the devil has happened to your 
eyebrows, sergeant?’ Montie demanded 
as he obeyed. “If I didn’t know better 
I could swear that you had been in 
the fire which burned Kim’s house 
down on the one night when I had 
any use for it. I’ve been mad clear 
through at being kept here like this, 
but you look done up, and I swear I 
won't give any more trouble if you want 
to rest a while.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve had all the sleep 
I want,” McNulty replied grimly, ig- 
noring the question, “Stud poker is 
a pretty good game, Mr. Russell, but 
red dog is about the swiftest one I 
know. Some people call it ‘red Indian.’ 
You play it, of course?” 

“T—I have.” Montie’s jaw dropped. 

“You may be interested in knowing 
that I have just had the captain of 
the vice squad at headquarters on the 
wire. He’s been watching Rundell’s 
old place for some time on a private tip 
that it was going full blast once more 
with ‘Doc’ Hillis in charge, and yester- 
day I advised the captain to close in on 
him. They pulled off a raid last night, 
and the doc is down at headquarters 
now swearing to an affidavit that you 
were playing red dog in the establish- 
ment from shortly after nine o’clock 
on Wednesday evening until a quarter 
to one the following—yesterday— 
morning.” 

“That’s very good of him, I’m sure,” 
Montie commented. “Since my own 
alibi has been proven by so reputable 
a witness, I presume that I am no longer 
detained here?” 

“I’m afraid so, Mr. Russell. Either 
here or in the Tombs as a material 
witness.” McNulty’s tone was very 


grave. “Doc Hillis was not the only 
witness to your own alibi, for the haul 
last night was a big one, and most of 
the employees, as well as gentlemen in 
your crowd who frequent the place, 
were caught in the net. All are agreed 
upon the fact that Mr. Charles Mober- 
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ley accompanied you to the establish- 
ment and left with you, but there is 
an interim between of more than an 
hour and a half during which he seems 
to have disappeared.” 

“That is an abominable lie!” Montie 
exclaimed, his face suddenly white. 
“We separated and I joined a crowd 
who were playing red dog with the doc 
himself, while Charlie went over to play 
roulette at a table toward the other 
end of the room. I could see him the 
whole evening from where I sat.” 

“But you did not, Mr. Russell. The 
croupier has testified that he only 
watched the game for a few minutes 
and then strolled away, while the cash- 
ier is positive that he did not buy checks 
until a couple of hours later. You lost 
during the early part of the evening, 
I understand, but recouped later, and 
came out eighteen hundred dollars 
ahead of the game.” 

“Yes, I did, but what has that got 
to do with it?” Montie demanded hotly. 
“Is the testimony of a professional 
croupier to be taken against mine, to 
say nothing of the cashier?” 

“Until it has been proved false,” in- 
terrupted McNulty calmly. “You have 
practically perjured yourself already in 
concocting a fake alibi for Mr. Mo- 
berley.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” Montie inter- 
rupted in his turn. “I was thinking of 
myself, not of him. My mother has 
financial leading strings on me for an- 
other year still, and if she learned that 
I had been gambling again she would 
cut my allowance in half, and besides 
I wanted to protect Doc Hillis and Run- 
dell. If they heard that I had squealed 
the door would have been closed against 
me for keeps. You don’t know Charles 
Moberley as I do; I didn’t go through 
school and college with him for noth- 
ing, and when he swore to avenge his 
uncle’s death the other night—you 
heard him yourself—I knew that he 
meant it. He doesn’t kriow anything 
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more about the identity of the murderer 
than I do, or he didn’t when he left 
here yesterday morning, but he is out 
hunting up evidence now, and if it 
wasn’t so tragic an affair I’d be willing 
to wager that he beats you all to the 
truth. I tell you, Charles Moberley was 
under my eyes in Rundell’s place all 
of Wednesday evening, and I defy you 
to prove me a liar!” 

“Don’t go under oath to that effect, 
Mr, Russell,” McNulty said quietly. 
“You told me that you left Rundell’s 
place at a little before one, went to the 
garage with Mr. Moberley to get his 
car, then to the Bracefield, where he 
found the message concerning his uncle, 
and that you raced up here. It was 
exactly ten minutes before two o'clock 
when you arrived, and I know the speed 
which can be gotten out of Mr. Mober- 
ley’s car; you could have made it 
quicker than you did. What caused 
the delay?” 

“When we reached the garage Mr. 
Moberley’s car wasn’t ready.” Montie 
clipped his words short in dignified re- 
sentment. 

“Why ? 
dition?” asked McNulty. 
he been out in it last?” 

Montie shrugged. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he said. 
“T might suggest that you ask the man- 
ager of the garage.” 

“One of our aperatives has done so,” 
responded McNulty. “Mr. Moberley 
used his car on Wednesday afternoon 
and had to have it towed back to the 
garage. He left instructions there that 
it was to be repaired and ready for him 
by nine o'clock that night, Mr. Rus- 
sell. The manager and two mechanics 
are prepared to swear that he called 
for it alone at a quarter to ten.” 

“Let them swear!” Montie retorted 
doggedly. “I'll do a little swearing 
myself, and under oath I guess my word 
is as good as theirs.” 


Isn’t it always kept in con- 
“When had 


“You intend to adhere to that asser- 
tion, Mr. Russell ?” 

“It is a statement of fact, sergeant.” 
Montie rose. “I shall not utter another 
word on the subject until you or your 
chief wish me to put it in the form 
of an affidavit. Meanwhile I am of 
couyse in your hands.” 

McNulty rang, and when the obsti- 
nate witness had accompanied Franck 
from the room the detective proceeded 
to the servants’ sitting room at the rear 
of the house, where he had previously 
held his inquiries. 

As he had expected, he found Agnes 
there alone, mending kitchen towels. 
She made as if to rise, but he stopped 
her. 

“Keep your seat, Agnes. I want to 
talk to you,” he said. “Your sister is 
going to marry Parker, I understand. 
Are you not also thinking of getting 
married ?” 

“Me, sir!’ she exclaimed. “Indeed, 
no! If Mr. Charles doesn’t want me 
to stay on, or I find it too awful here 
on account of always thinking of what 
happened to his uncle, I’m going to a 
little town up-State where I know a 
woman who wants to open a fancy 
store and I'll go partners with her. 
Whatever made you think I was going 
to get married, sir?” ° 

“You have no male relatives?” 

“No, sir. I haven’t any relations 
at all except my sister.” 

“Then who is the man you have been 
meeting lately and talking with at the 
corner of the wall where the hydrangeas 
are?” McNulty shot the question sud- 
denly at her, and the linen which she 
had been hemming dropped to the floor. 

“Who told you that I had been meet- 
ing anybody, sir?’ A sharp touch of 
color outlined her cheek bones. 

“That is beside the point,” the de- 
tective retorted with a note of sternness 
in his tones. “I have proof that you 
have been meeting such a person; that 
you met him late on Wednesday after- 
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noon at the place I have named. What 
is his name?” 

“Ralph Conklin, sir.” Her own tones 
were very low. “He’s a plumber who 
came here to fix the pipes in the cellar. 
That’s how I met him first. He’s been 
very nice and friendly, and once or 
twice I went out to the motion pictures 
with him. I like him, but I’m not the 
fool that Henrietta is, and I know that 
no man is going to make up to me at 
my age except for what little I’ve got 
laid by. Mr. Conklin is just a friend, 
sir.” 

“Where does he work?” 

“Nowhere now, sir. He told me he 
was going to open a little plumbers’ 
supply place in Brooklyn, where he 
lives.” 

“What is his address?” McNulty per- 
sisted. 

“T don’t know, sir. He did tell me, 
but I forgot. I believe he lives with 
a married sister.” Agnes returned the 
detective’s gaze steadily. “He was go- 
ing to take me to the pictures on 
Wednesday evening, but he had to see 
some man on business. That’s why he 
came late in the afternoon to tell me.” 

“Why didn’t he come to the house ?” 

Her flush deepened. 

“Because I wouldn’t let him, sir. I 
wasn’t going to have all the other serv- 
ants poking fun at me and the stablemen 
snickering. I liked to go out with him, 
but it was my own business and nobody 
else’s, so I met him usually a little way 
down the Drive. I told you the truth, 
sir. I wouldn’t marry him nor any- 
body; I’d rather be independent.” 

“You have met him more than once 
at that corner of the wall,” McNulty 
observed. “Was it by appointment?” 

“Oh, no, sir! Never!” She checked 
herself suddenly. 

“Then how do you know when 
he comes?” the detective demanded 
quickly. “You can’t see that corner 
from the rear of the house here.” 

“Well, he is kind of sorry for Ben 


Duncan and gave him a bag of candy 
once in the afternoon when I had seen 
Mr. Conklin waiting for me, and Ben 
followed me out. I was cleaning Mr. 
Moberley’s sitting room that day, and 
it just happened that I looked out of 
the window and saw Mr. Conklin walk- 
ing up and down. Ben’s awful stupid, 
sir, but he never forgets his stomach, 
and every afternoon since he has 
watched that corner to see if the nice 
man will come and give him some more 
candy. He saw him there Wednesday, 
and ran in and told me. I haven’t seen 
Mr. Conklin since, but he asked me 
to go out with him next Wednesday 
evening. If you want it I'll get his 
address for you then, but I don’t know 
why we should all be under such dread- 
ful suspicion.” 

She stooped, picked up her work, and 
threaded a fresh needle with steady 
fingers. After a few more perfunctory 
questions McNulty left her, and was 
starting for the side door, which led 
out into the grounds, when the insistent 
ringing of the telephone in the library 
reached his ears. 

Replying to it, Peter’s voice came to 
him excitedly over the wire: 

“That you, Jim? Nobody listening 
in? Well, I went down to see Bank- 
head, and he arranged for me to start 
work in Moberley’s office to-morrow 
morning. I’ve been up there already 
with his note to Quinn, ostensibly to 
see that a desk will be all fixed for me. 
Quinn spotted me at once, and I ad- 
mitted I was there for copy; he’s go- 
ing out to dinner with me, and I’m 
going to get a line on that Ernestine 
Grey from him and see if she could 
really be Rose Paley. He detests her 
for some reason.” 

“Think you can trust him?” asked 
McNulty. 

“I do, Jim. He seems to be honestly 
and openly trying to live down his past, 
and he is heartbroken over the old 
man’s murder. There’s no mistake 
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about that. He is as grateful for a 
kind word as a dog is for a bone, and 
{ shouldn’t wonder if he had had rather 
a hard time of it, with everybody but 
Mr. Moberley trying to keep him down. 
I'll be up right after dinner, but in 
the meantime I have a message for you 
from Mr. Bankhead. He says to tell 
you that the million in cash was re- 
moved by Seward Moberley personally 
from the vault at the International 
Surety Trust Company, in lots of one 
hundred thousand at a time, between 
the fifteenth of September and the first 
of October. He has a list of the dates 
for you, but as yet he has not been 
able to trace a penny of the money. 
Moberley didn’t use it in any business 
or charitable enterprise that has been 
unearthed so far, and for all any one 
knows it might have been scattered to 
the four winds.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SHRINE 

IS brief conversation with Peter 
concluded, McNulty altered his 
original plan to stroll about the grounds 
and see if, indeed, Ben Duncan, with 
the hopeful tenacity of brute appetite, 
were waiting by the hydrangeas for the 
possible appearance of Agnes’ admirer. 
Instead he procured Franck’s coat and 
hat and made his way to the nearest 

station of the subway. 

It was past five and already dusk 
when he alighted and walked rapidly 
eastward to an apartment house which 
bore in massive letters chiseled in stone 
above the entrance the name, “Brace- 
field.” 

A few words to the clerk at the desk 
sufficed to change that dapper, slightly 
supercilious individual into a servile, 
rather frightened young man who will- 
ingly escorted the detective up to an 
apartment on the fifth floor and let 
him in with a pass-key. 

It consisted of a huge, high-ceilinged, 


studiolike chamber with a gallery which 
ran around its four sides, a bedroom, 
bath, and square entrance hall. There 
was an air of mellow antiquity about 
the whole interior, which the soft-toned 
rugs and hangings, the carved old fur- 
niture, and the few but rare paintings” 
and exquisite bits of statuary served 
to accentuate. 

Looking about him, McNulty could 
not help but remember the words which 
Charles Moberley had uttered on the 
occasion of their sole interview, when 
he described his uncle’s house as “a col- 
lection of mid-Victorian atrocities.” 
His own life had given the detective 
no opportunity to cultivate a taste for 
beautiful things, but he instinctively 
sensed a difference which he could not 
have put into words between the house 
up on the Drive and this place which 
Charles had made his own. 

“When was Mr. Moberley in his 
rooms last?” he asked of the clerk, who 
lingered inquisitively. 

“Shortly after midnight on Wednes- 
day, sergeant, but only for a moment. 
I have not seen him since.” 

“Doesn’t he keep any personal serv- 
ants ?” 

“Private ones you mean, sir? No.” 
The clerk’s jaunty manner was slowly 
returning. ‘“‘We have a most efficient 
valet service, and the management takes 
care of all the rooms.” 

“You have found Mr. Moberley a 
satisfactory tenant in every way?” 

“That goes without saying, since he 
still retains his lease.” The clerk 
shrugged. “We maintain a high stand- 
ard here, sergeant, and the fact that 
the gentleman was the nephew of Sew- 
ard Moberley would have made no more 
difference than if he were the son of 
a king. If his conduct had not been 
seemly he would have been requested 
to give up his rooms at once.” 

“Thank you. I won’t need any fur- 
ther information from you. By the 
way, when you get down to your desk, 











please see if any one has telephoned 
to Mr. Moberley during his absence, 
and send me up a list of those who 
left their names and any messages, no 
matter how confidential.” 

The clerk’s newly regained aplomb 
vanished. 

“But, sergeant, it is a rule of the 
house——” he began. 

“It is a rule of the police department 
to have its orders obeyed,” McNulty 
interrupted. With a stammered apol- 
ogy the clerk turned and fled. 

The detective walked slowly through 
the rooms, and one fact struck him as 
odd: nowhere was there a woman’s 
photograph visible or any of the im- 
practical but pretty gifts with which 
women are prone to deluge the men 
of their choice. Headquarters had 
looked up Charles’ record; surely if 
there had been a romance or even the 
rumor of one he would have known. 

Systematically and thoroughly Mc- 
Nulty searched every drawer and re- 
ceptacle in the apartment, ruthlessly 
forcing those which were locked and 
which would not yield to the persua- 
sions of his skeleton keys. Toilet arti- 
cles and clothing in the bedroom, play- 
ing cards, chips, sheet music, old mag- 
azines and photographs of college ath- 
letics were all that rewarded him in the 
living room. Even the desk yielded 
merely a neatly labeled assortment of 
receipted bills and scraps of notes of 
recent date signed “Montie” and “Bill” 
and “Frank,” and all referring to some 
engagement for a fishing or hunting trip 
or theater or a “quiet little game.” It 
was evident that Charles was no ladies’ 
man, nor did he appear to have debts 
or any secrets which the world might 
not have shared. 

Feeling that he was perhaps wasting 
valuable time after all, McNulty opened 
the lowest and last drawer in the desk 
and ran his hand idly through the col- 
lection of old theater programs it con- 
tained, when his fingers came into con- 
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tact with something sharp and cold. 
Drawing it out, he beheld a stiletto of 
polished blue steel with an exquisitely 
carved handle. 

Why had it been thrust so roughly in 
that drawer as to rumple and tear the 
lower layer of programs? If it were 
a mere thing of beauty, an heirloom, 
perhaps, from the vendetta-loving Si- 
cilian side of his house, why had Charles 
not placed it in the curio cabinet in the 
corner? 

While he sat regarding it thought- 
fully the bell rang, and on a sudden 
impulse McNulty wrapped the blade 
in his handkerchief and put the stiletto 
in one of his hip pockets before he went 
to the door. A bell boy arrived with 
the list of telephone calls for which 
McNulty had asked, and a hasty peru- 
sal of it showed only the names of 
men, the messages being in general 
tenor identical with those in the notes 
found in the desk. 

McNulty closed the door and re- 
turned once more to the living room. 
High up on the wall, between two an- 
tique torch brackets, he beheld some- 
thing which he had not before observed. 
It was a boxlike affair of heavily carved 
wood, dark with age, and there ap- 
peared to be a little door in the front. 

The detective could not know that 
it was a wall shrine with a history of 
several centuries behind it; he only 
thought it a rather dingy affair to oc- 
cupy the space where a painting would 
have shown to far better advantage. 
Nevertheless, it might hold something 
significant, and, climbing up on a chair, 
he tried the little door. It was locked, 
but yielded to the ministrations of a 
slender steel wire in his practiced hands, 
and as it swung slowly outward Mc- 
Nulty stared with protruding eyes at 
what it contained. For several mo- 
ments he stood motionless, and then, 
with a curiously awe-stricken expres- 
sion, as Of one who has gazed upon 
something meant solely for the eyes of 
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another, he closed the little door, 
climbed down from the chair, and, re- 
placing it in its former position, went 
slowly from the apartment. 

He returned to the Moberley house 
in time to dine with Barney Franck and 
his charge. The latter had completely 
recovered his whimsical spirits, which 
had been somewhat dashed by his inter- 
view with McNulty in the afternoon, 
and in spite of himself the detective 
was forced to smile at some of his 
cheerfully audacious sallies. 

“It must be an interesting profession, 
that of you two chaps,” Montie ob- 
served during the course of the meal. 
“T never realized until the last few days 
how exciting it could be; for you, I 
mean, not for the other fellow. I don’t 
know why I wouldn't be good at it my- 
self. For instance, I deduced quite a 
lot of things about you when you came 
in to-night, sergeant.” 

“Did you, Mr. Russell?” McNulty 
asked politely. He had come to realize 
that beneath the apparent pointlessness 


of this young man’s wit there frequently 
lay definite purpose. 


“Yes. If you don’t mind my being 
personal, I'll tell you.” Montie put 
aside his salad plate and extended his 
cigarette case. “I didn’t see your earlier 
arrival to-day, but wherever you were 
I judged that you must have left your 
coat and hat behind you. The ones 
you were wearing to-night were a trifle 
small, and I shrewdly suspect you ap- 
propriated those of Officer Franck here. 
You were carrying a square box, and I 
knew you had been purchasing collars, 
so I concluded you intended to tarry 
with us a while «and make the old place 
cheerful.” 

“You are wrong there, Mr. Russell. 
That box contains candy,” McNulty in- 
terrupted, and then, as the housemaid 
appeared in the doorway, he asked hur- 
riedly: “What is it, Agnes ?” 

“A telegram for you, sir. The boy 
wants to know if there is an answer.” 


Excusing himself, McNulty went out 
into the hall, and there Beter found 
him on his arrival a few minutes later. 

“Let’s go out and stroll around the 
grounds,” McNulty invited. “We can 
talk there, and I want another look at 
the outside of the house, particularly 
that wistaria vine which runs up to the 
windows of the room where Seward 
Moberley died.” 

He put on I*ranck’s coat once more, 
thrust the box of candy under his arm, 
and the two passed out of the side door, 
closing it behind them. 

“There’s something queer about that 
stenographer, Ernestine Grey,” Peter 
observed. “Your hunch was right, 
Jim, whether she proves to be Rose 
Paley or not. I like Quinn a lot, and 
I believe he’s giving me the right dope. 
He don’t like the girl, but he says she 
is dead _ straight, lives home with her 
mother and father, and doesn’t try to 
do any vamp stuff in the office. She’s 
crazy for fun and life, though, and he 
says she will make a date for lunch 
or dinner or a cabaret with any one 
who will ask her, from the office boy 
to an old rounder of a promoter who 
has a suite on the floor below. I am 
going to do a little philandering myself 
to-morrow, right off the reel, and see 
if she'll go to lunch with me; we've 
got to work fast in this case!” 

“Where does she live?’ asked the 
detective. 

“In a little flat somewhere up in the 
Bronx. Quinn was invited to call there 
once, before she heard that he’d served 
time, poor devil! He says that her 
father is an old, broken-down actor; 
Rose Paley’s father, as I remember, was 
a truck driver until he discovered that 
his daughter’s ability to disjoint her- 
self was worth a fortune, when he 
settled down to the business of drink- 
ing himself to death.” 

“Well, what is it that’s queer about 
this Grey girl?” McNulty démanded a 
trifle impatiently. “Most of ’em like 
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dancing and fun, especially when 
they’ve worked all day.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” interrupted Peter. 
“She earns thirty dollars a week, her 
home is modest to the verge of pov- 
erty, and she dresses in the cheapest 
of clothing, and yet Quinn discovered 
by accident that within the last ten days 
she has bought nearly five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stocks in various small 
lots. Now, she hasn’t access to any 
funds in the office, even if she would 
steal, and Quinn thinks she is as honest 
as she is straight. He doesn’t believe 
her people ever saw five thousand dol- 
lars together at one time in all their 
lives. Where did she get the money?” 

“If that’s all P 

“It isn’t. Since yesterday morning, 
when the news of Moberley’s death 
reached them, Quinn says that she has 
acted very strangely. She cried, of 
course, just as all the rest of the girls 
employed in the office did, but she 
seemed frightened half out of her wits, 
and dazed, too. She asked innumera- 
ble questions about circumstantial evi- 
dence, and seemed to show so much 
morbid interest in the crime itself that 
Quinn thinks she knows something and 
is afraid to speak.” 

“Well, you sound her to-morrow, 
Pete, and if you agree with Quinn get 
her address and I'll have a little talk 
with her. I don’t quite see where she 
fits in 4 

“Nobody fits in!” Peter exclaimed as 
McNulty left his sentence unfinished. 
“Neither this girl nor the old hick up 
the road nor Ben Duncan nor Miss Jaf- 
fray! You said to-day, when you fished 
the anonymous letter out of that slashed 
tire, where you had hidden it, that you 
thought you were on the right track 
at last.” 

“T was,” responded McNulty gravely. 
“T can see daylight ahead now, Pete, 
but it is a hideous, red dawn! I can- 
not reach it yet; I cannot even prove 


to others, make them see it, too, but I 
shall. I am almost at the end of the 
journey, to carry the simile through. 
Some motives and a lot of minor de- 
tails aren’t clear to me yet, nor the 
identity of certain people, but I read a 
part of the truth from that desk pad 
when Seward Moberley’s body was still 
warm, and now I can guess it all.” 

“Holy Mike! Have you told the 
chief inspector?” demanded Peter when 
he could find his voice. 

McNulty shook his head. 

“He told me to let him hear from 
me when I got results, and I have only 
communicated with him since when I 
needed some routine work done which 
I hadn’t time for,” he replied. “I failed 
to protect Mr. Moberley from his as- 
sassin, but I mean to hand that assassin 
over to the chief wrapped up, tied, and 
labeled.” 

“IT suppose you won’t tell even me 
anything,” Peter was beginning in an 
aggrieved tone when a raucous hoot 
close at his side made him jump. “Jim! 
What the deuce was that?” 

They had strolled around the side of 
the house upon which «he row of win- 
dows in Seward Moberley’s sitting 
room looked out, as well as old George’s 
single one on the third floor, and had 
paused beside a huge oak girdled like 
the other trees with a band of white 
lime. 

“T don’t know,” McNulty answered. 
“It wasn’t any owl, like the one last 
night in those woods.” 

““Hoo-oo!” 

The cry came again, 
strained his eyes upward. 

“Tt’s something in the branches of the 
tree,” he hazarded, but McNulty’s ear 
had been truer. 

“No, it isn’t!” he exclaimed. 
some one in the tree itself!” 

He dashed around the trunk, and 
Peter, following at his heels, uttered a 
sharp ejaculation, The great oak was 


and Peter 
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hollow from its base to a height of six 
feet or more and must have borne its 
last leaves that summer from the sap 
still remaining in its sturdy upper body. 
A great aperture appeared in its trunk, 
and something seemed to move within. 

“Come out of that!” McNulty or- 
dered, and thrusting his arm in the hol- 
low he dragged out a creature which 
began to whimper and whine. “Great 
Scott! It’s Ben!” 

The half-wit struggled and writhed, 
crying out when he heard his name, but 
McNulty suddenly put an arm about 
his shoulders and said soothingly: 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
That was a mighty smart trick you 
played on us just now, Ben. See what 
I’ve brought you!” 

Before Peter’s staring eyes McNulty 
drew the box from beneath his arm, 
and, opening it, thrust a handful of 
chocolates into the avidly outstretched 
palms of the creature beside him. 

A warm glow, which still shown out 
from behind the drawn shades of the 
kitchen windows, enabled the detective 
and Peter to watch the expression on 
Ben’s face change from greed to ani- 
mal pleasure and then to desire once 
more as the candies disappeared and 
he held out his hands again. 

“Not now!” McNulty said. “You 
know the other gentleman doesn’t give 
you candy for nothing, the gentleman 
who comes to the corner of the wall. 
What does he give you candy for? 
Think, Ben!” 

He held the box invitingly open, but 
just out of reach, and Ben accepted 
the situation. Wrinkling his vacuous 
face in an agony of concentration, he 
looked up at last with a grimace of in- 
finite cunning. 

“You want Agnes?” he asked. 
get Agnes?” 

“Good boy!” The detective gave him 
a few more candies, but sparingly. 
Then, reaching into his vest pocket, he 


“Ben 


drew out a bright, new penny and held 
it so that the light made it shine like 
gold. “What did the nice gentleman 
give you something pretty like this 
for?” 

“Because I show him this in the dark 
time.” Ben pointed to the hollow in 
the tree. “Agnes tells him how I hide 
and say ‘Hoo-oo!’ and scare Henny, 
and the man wants to see where, so 
I show him. Agnes, she don’t know. 
Nobody know!” 

It had been a constrained mental 
effort for Ben, and utterly meaningless 
to Peter, but McNulty smiled as he 
let the coin slide into the clutching 
fingers. 

“There’s a better place to hide inside 
the house. You know, Ben! You 
found it one day!” 

3en looked up with a knowing leer. 

“You can have all these candies, all, 
the whole box, and as many of those 
bright, pretty things as you can hold 
in both your hands if you will show 
us that place to hide in the house.” The 
detective smiled ingratiatingly. ‘We 
want to hide and scare people, too, Ben. 
Show us the place.” 

“Henny never goes there. Nobody 
does. Nobody knows but Ben!” He 
shook his head stubbornly, and McNulty 
closed the box. 

“All right, Ben. No more candy, and 
the nice man won’t come any more, 
either.” 

With an inarticulate cry Ben ad- 
vanced a step or two pleadingly, and his 
huge head with its shock of hair came 
more fully into the glow of light from 
the kitchen window. 

“Good heavens! 
to his hair?” Peter exclaimed. 
it turned white?” 

The half-wit’s tow-colored hair was 
covered with a fine, powderlike plaster, 
and McNulty laughed shortly. 

“It is only the lime, or whatever it 
is, that the tree is banded with,” he 
explained. “Come on, Ben! We'll go 
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in the side way and no one will ever 
know but just us where that fine hiding 
place is. Candy! Candy and gold if 
you show it to us!” 

Ben began to whimper. 

“Tt’s in his room!” he whined. “The 
cupboard by the fireplace! Ben thought 
there was cake there, but there was only 


To be concluded in next week’s issue 


the steps that led down, down. Don’t 
tell Agnes.” 

“Great snakes!” exclaimed Peter, but 
McNulty silenced him with a glance 
and thrust the box of candy at Ben. 

“Here!” he remarked. “Take this 
and eat yourself sick. I’ve got all I 
want out of you to-night.” 
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WOMAN CAUGHT PASSING BAD CHECKS 


AVING had no difficulty at all in passing a worthless check upon a bank 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Nellie Austin thought she might as well 
repeat her feat with little loss of time, so she returned to the bank within an 
hour with another check. The teller who had trusted her the first time was 
absent upon her second arrival, and she was compelled to make her request 
to another teller. Something aroused the suspicion of this man, who refused 
to cash the check and set the police on the woman’s trail. 

After she was arrested, a letter, written by Mrs. Austin, was found at her. 
house, telling one of her friends how easy it was to cash bad checks in Pitts- 
burgh. The woman confessed that she had passed nine worthless checks since 
- arrival in the city, and that she had served time in Washington for a similar 
offense. 
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MONEY CARRIED IN ARMORED CARS 


HIGHWAYMEN will have difficulty in holding up bank messengers in Chi- 

cago after the latest plan to defeat them is put into effect. Armored cars 
equipped with a secret cutoff to the ignition and with a loud gong will carry 
money for the weekly pay rolls of big firms from the banks to factories or 
offices. A chauffeur and two guards armed with rifles and revolvers will form 
the crew of each car. If bandits should attempt to hold up the car the chauf- 
feur will set the gong ringing; only the use of a special key will stop the alarm. 
Should the chauffeur be thrown from the car the guards are bound to operate 
the cutoff and stop the armored truck, 
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E meanest man in the city?” 

Chief George Danners 

stroked his chin reflectively 

as he regarded the bespec- 
tacled little man seated before him. 
“That’s a difficult question to answer, 
doctor. There are scores and scores 
of mean ones in the city, but just who 
is the meanest of them all I am not 
prepared to say.” 

“Perhaps,” Doctor Jason Ballard re- 
plied, “my question was a bit indefinite. 
The man I want for the experimental 
test must be one who is entirely devoid, 
or almost so, of sentiment or sympathy ; 
one who, judging from his record in 
police or criminal courts, is as near soul- 
less 25 man can be; one whose brute 
instincts predominate over all else; one 
who glories in his ability to break men 
with his bare hands; one who has a 
devilish temper, fights on the least prov- 
Ocation and never knows when he is 
whipped. He must be a born criminal ; 
yet, he must not be a coward. Know 
of such a man?” 

Chief Danners was now smiling 
broadly. “Doctor, you have named to 
a surprising degree the attributes, dis- 
position, and general cussedness of 
‘Slug’ Shannon!” he declared. “I dare 
say no man in the United States will 
more closely fit that description than 
Slug.” 

The little doctor smiled delightedly. 
“Ah, that is very fortunate, Mr. Dan- 


ners, very fortunate!” he exclaimed, 
rubbing his hands in characteristic sig- 
nificance of satisfaction. “No other 
type would quite fill the bill. Please 
tell me more about this—er—Slug Shan- 
non person.” 

“Well,” Danners began, “Slug Shan- 
non is the big boss of the most perni- 
cious gang of thugs and thieves in the 
city, known as ‘Salamanders.’ Why the 
gang ever selected that classical name 
for their roughneck organization is a 
mystery. Slug is an untamed beast. 
He has served two terms in the pen, 
been shot three times, shows a temper 
like that of a wounded wild cat when 
he is peeved, has unmercifully beaten 
numerous persons, has been in the city 
jail many times, and he is married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes; his wife was the one-time 
Pansy Allabaugh who, five years ago, 
was the most clever dip in the State. 
Pansy gave up the crook game and 
married Slug. Perhaps you scientists 
can explain why a woman of Pansy’s 
education and beauty would marry a 
creature like Slug Shannon. It was 
said that she hoped to reform him. 
She evidently loves Slug, for, though 
he has repeatedly beaten her she re- 
fuses to appear against him in court 
or even leave his home. Pansy earns 
an honest livelihood now as a stenog- 
rapher in a downtown’ wholesale 
house.” 
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“Peor woman! Poor woman!” and 
Doctor Ballard sighed sympathetically. 

“But to get back to Slug,’ Danners 
resumed. “If that man has one—just 
one—redeeming trait, doctor, it has 
never yet blossomed.” 

“Just the man I want, Mr. Danners. 
Now, where can I find Shannon?” 

Danners wrote an address on a slip 
of paper and passed it to the doctor. 
“That’s where he lives when he is at 
home. Pansy is there every evening, 
of course; but Slug’s weighty respon- 
sibilities and duties as leader of the 
Salamanders necessarily keeps him 
away from home and Pansy for weeks 
at a time. However, most of the Sala- 
manders, when they are not engaged in 
fighting some other gang or putting a 
‘job’ through, loaf and gamble in 
‘Rheumatism’ Jack’s place down on the 
water front. But what do you intend 
to slip over on Slug, doctor?” 

Doctor Ballard immediately waxed 
enthusiastic. “I believe I have made a 
wonderful discovery. I r 

“That is nothing unusual for you, 
doctor,” Danners interrupted, smiling. 
“Your laboratorial experiments and 
great discoveries have proved of un- 
told value to detectives and police de- 
partments all over the land, to say noth- 
ing of the great strides made in the 
chemical manufacturing industry as a 
result of your labor and genius. Please 
consider my department at your serv- 
icé at any time.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Dan- 
ners, If my latest hypothesis of the 
direct cause of the abnormal function- 
ing of the criminal brain is correct, 
which hypothesis will be determined 
one way or the other after my experi- 
ment on Slug Shannon, I can safely 
promise to do more for the suppres- 
sion of crime in one year than jails, 
penitentiaries, fines, and capital pun- 
ishment could do in a century.” 

Danners was keenly _ interested. 
“Operation?” he queried. 
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“No; my discovery is a drug. It is 
the result of many years research and 
study and experimental tests on vari- 
ous vicious animals.” Here the doc- 
tor launched forth an exhaustive scien- 
tific explanation of things anatomical, 
physiological, psychological, medical, et 
cetera, dwelling at length on abnormal 
molecular action in certain brain cen- 
ters. “This drug,” he concluded, “is 
so constituted that it has no effect 
whatever on any but the everactive cen- 
ters which are responsible for criminal 
or brutal acts. I have every reason to 
believe that it will permanently kill the 
criminal and animal instincts in men 
such as Slug Shannon, and eventualiy 
eradicate the evil and vicious tenden- 
cies from the human race.” 

“But Slug will never consent to the 
experiment, doctor,” said Danners., 
“Even if the entire future of the hu- 
man race depended on it, Slug would 
not relinquish his reputation as the 
toughest gangster in the city.” 

“Well,” the doctor said meditatively, 
“perhaps we—assuming that you will 
join me in the experiment—can admin- 
ister the treatment surreptitiously. The 
drug, which is in liquid form and abso- 
lutely tasteless, can be administered in 
water, coffee, tea, or, in fact, in a per- 
son’s food,” 

Danners thoughtfully contemplated 
his finger nails. “Why not have Slug 
sent up for a ninety-day jail sentence? 
I could easily arrange that, and the 
jailer would readily consent to place 
the drug in the prisoner’s coffee or 
food as per your directions.” 

“Ah, I see. But is not that rather 
drastic action, Mr. Danners?” 

Danners laughed lightly. ‘Why, 
Slug is guilty of a ninety-day jail of- 
fense every day or two, and in this case 
the end justifies the means. Slug would 
gleefully crack your skull for fifteen 
cents, doctor.” 

“Well,” said the little man, “of 
course He shrugged his shoul- 











“ders and smiled. “It is as you say, I 
suppose; the end justifies the means. 
Thirty days would be ample time to try 
out the drug, however.” 

“Now, of course, you wish to see 
Slug in his natural habitat.” 

“By all means, Mr. Danners, if it 
can be arranged.” 

The official tapped a bell on the table 
and presently a trim young police offi- 
cer entered. 

“Send Rafferty in, Ben,” the chief 
ordered. 

The officer nodded and left the room. 

James Rafferty, a large, dark-com- 
plexioned, black-mustached man, was 
one of the oldest plain-clothes men on 
the force in point of service. He en- 
tered the office almost  noiselessly, 
smiled at Doctor Ballard, and halted 
before Danners. 

“Meet Doctor Ballard, Mr. Raf- 
erty,” said the chief. 

“Have known the doctor since Hec- 
tor was a pup, chief,” said Rafferty, 
smiling at the little man again. 

“Well, sit down then,” the chief in- 
vited, “and we'll let you in on a little 
frame-up to make a human being of 
Slug Shannon.” 

“Slug Shannon?” the big man ejacu- 
lated, as he sat down. “Make a real 
human being of Slug Shannon? It 
can’t be done.” 

“Tell him all about it, doctor,” Dan- 
ners requested. 

Rafferty listened attentively for ten 
minutes while Doctor Ballard talked of 
brain centers, cells, protoplasm, voli- 
tion, brute tendencies, and criminal 
traits, bringing into action an appalling 
glossary of Latin and medical terms 
and phrases. He concluded the clinical 
discourse with a highly technical ex- 
planation of the hoped-for efficacy of 
his wonderful discovery, the . crime- 
killer drug. 

“Sounds all right, doctor,” said Raf- 
ferty, who understood very little of the 
doctor’s lecture, “but are you sure Slug 
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Shannon has all them things in his 
worthless carcass? Seems to me that 
the simplest and quickest cure for 
Slug’s trouble would be a liberal dose 
of carbolic acid or a six-shooter—about 
a forty-eight caliber.” 

The doctor laughed. “That might do 
as a last resort, Mr. Rafferty. I want 
to try my discovery first, however.” 

It was arranged to have Rafferty 
accompany Doctor Ballard to Rheu- 
matism Jack’s place on the water front 
and act as his escort during the several 
days that would be devoted to a study 
of Slug Shannon’s habits and mode of 
living. 

Rafferty told many things about the 
gangster as the doctor’s car sped to- 
ward the tenderloin section of the city. 

“Why, doctor,” said the big detective, 
“that guy Shannon ain’t no more hu- 
man than a wolf. One time I saw him 
whip four men in ten minutes in a 
roughhouse in Rheumatism Jack’s 
dump, and ten minutes later he beat up 
his wife, took her jewelry away from 
her and sold it to a pawnbroker for 
enough cash to buy two automatic guns 
and several hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition so’s he could clean up the Hogan 
gang. He shot Guy Hemper, Hogan’s 
first lieutenant, in the leg, bent one of 
the guns on Hogan’s head, shot a cigar 
out of ‘Bat’ Anderson’s mouth, put an- 
other bullet in Spider Willet’s heel, 
threw ‘Cyclone’ Braden into the bay, 
and broke ‘Slim’ Healey’s jaw. The 
same day he eloped with Hogan’s wife, 
who had several hundred dollars of 
Hogan’s money. Two days later Ho- 
gan’s wife came back from Chicago 
with a black eye and no kale, and said 
that Slug had beat her up four times 
in twenty-four hours. Them’s only a 
few of the capers that Slug has pulled 
in the past four years. Why, say, that 
guy ain’t smiled in ten years, and the 
only thing he likes in this world is 
something that everybody else dislikes. 
I am morally certain that it was Slug 
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who lead-piped Patrolman Sam Belton 
and took his watch, money, shield, and 
gun, two weeks ago; but we couldn’t 
get enough evidence to convict him. 
He always has an alibi, too—the big 
brute!” 

Rafferty was still talking when the 
car came to a stop about a block from 
Rheumatism Jack’s dive. The doctor 
and his escort alighted from the ma- 
chine and walked slowly toward the 
dive of Rheumatism Jack. They had 
not walked far when a pasty-faced, rat- 
eyed individual emerged from a dive 
near by and bumped into Rafferty. 

“Oh, hello, Rafferty,” the rat-eyed 
man said eagerly. “You're jist the guy 
I’m lookin’ fer. Get this—quick: The 
Salamanders and Hogan’s bunch will 
mix it pretty soon in Jack’s place. Bet 
ter call out the reserves.” 

With that the stool pigeon hastened 
on down the street. 


“Did you get that, doctor?’ Raf- 


ferty queried exultantly as they walked 
We're just in 


on. “Luck, I calls it. 
time.” 

“T gleaned from his jargon,” the doc- 
tor replied, “that Slug Shannon and his 
followers are about to engage Hogan 
and his gang in a fistic encounter, As 
you would say, ‘rough stuff.’”’ 

“That's it, doctor. Real, sure-enough 
rough stuff is about to take place in 
Rheumatism Jack’s dump. Oh, my, 
but ain’t we in luck!” 

A moment later the doctor and his 
escort met the patrolman on the beat. 
In a few short sentences Rafferty in- 
formed the officer of the coming battle. 
“Just manage to be about six blocks 
away from here when it comes off, 
Mitchell,” the plain-clothes man or- 
dered. “We want it to be a finish fight 
—see? All’s jake with the chief. 
Please put the other boys hep and tell 
‘em to lay off when the fun starts.” 

“T’ve got you, Mr. Rafferty. I'll be 
far, far away from here when the party 
begins, and I only hope that a dozen 
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or two of those guys are killled.”” The 
husky young officer walked away, 
swinging his club unconcernedly. 

“Now, doctor,” said Rafferty, “it’s 
me and you for ringside seats. Follow 
me.” 

Rafferty was well aware that a dozen 
pairs of eyes were watching him from 
various points on the street. He there- 
fore turned about and returned to the 
auto. Nervously the doctor followed. 

The watching pickets were satisfied 
apparently when they saw the auto dis- 
appear around a corner several blocks 
away. 

Ten minutes later the doctor and his 
escort were slinking up an alley in the 
rear of Rheumatism Jack’s place. In 
another five minutes, with the aid of 
a skeleton key, Rafferty and the doc- 
tor had entered the notorious dive, and, 
unobserved, descended a rickety stair- 
way to a wide gallery overlooking the 
bar room and pool hall. 

In the old days, before the eighteenth 
amendment had handed the K,. O. to 
John Barleycorn and his cohorts, Rheu- 
matism Jack’s place was a combined 
saloon, pool parlor, dance hall, and 
cheap variety theater. It was even yet 
the meeting place of crooks, meal ticket 
pugilists, gamblers, dope peddlers, sail- 
ors, longshoremen, crimps, gangsters, 
and beach combers. 

On the gallery above the hall still 
remained as sad relics of the old days 
the stalls and booths where shrill 
laughter mingled with the pop of corks, 
clink of beer glasses, and the boisterous 
voices of roughnecks; where the fool- 
hardy, the adventurous, the uninitiated 
and the suckers drank their fill, blew 
their jack, and made good fellows of 
themselves, lost their watches and scarf 
pins and senses, and woke up in the 
alley with swelled heads and flat purses. 

Rafferty and the doctor sat unob- 
served behind an old tattered imitation 
palm and watched the crowd gather in 
the hall below. Rafferty knew them all, 
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and he patiently pointed out the more 
notorious ones to the intensely inter- 
ested doctor. 

Many of Hogan’s gang were in evi- 
dence; many Salarnanders were pres- 
ent. Hogan or Shannon had not yet 
arrived. It was ominously quiet down 
there. Everybody seemed to be calm, 
collected, and polite—dangerously po- 
lite. They played pool, they played 
cards, they drank ginger ale and other 
kickless stuff. Hogan’s gang carefully 
avoided the Salamanders. The Sala- 
manders carefully avoided the Hogans. 
It was as if the opposing factions were 
under tacit agreement to withhold their 
fire until their leaders arrived on the 
scene. The very air was oppressive 
with gathering storm clouds. A 
swamper surreptitiously spirited away 
the more fragile pieces of furniture. 
Two soda dispensers—they were one 
time known as bartenders—were seen 
to remove to a safe place some of the 
fancy bottles from the back bar. 

It was learned later that Slug Shan- 
non had dispatched a messenger to the 
Hogan camp inviting Hogan and his 
gang to come out of the dark and meet 
the Salamanders at Rheumatism Jack’s 
place for a final settlement of their dif- 
ferences. Of course the settlement 
meant bloodshed or worse. 

Now and then a Salamander or a 
Hogan gangster sauntered in from the 
street. They must not come in bunches 
for fear of arousing the suspicions of 
the police. 

At last a hush came over the hall. 
All eyes turned to the door. A hulking, 
swaggering, dark-visaged man entered. 
He paused a moment inside the door, 
gave the crowd the once over, sneered, 
hitched up his trousers in the true 
deep-water-sailor manner, then saun- 
tered over to the bar and ordered a 
bottle of strawberry soda. 

“Hogan,” Rafferty whispered in the 
little doctor’s ear. 

Those who were playing pool and 


those who were playing cards seemed 
to have lost interest in the games. All 
eyes were centered again on the open 
door. Then 

Another hush, Slug Shannon, the 
unconquered, the abysmal brute, who, 
the police and prison officials said, had 
the heart of a man-eating shark and 
the soul of a fiend—had arrived. 

He was the typical old-time gang 
leader who clung persistently to the 
attributes and personal appearance 
ascribed to the gangster; no white col- 
lar, no neatly pressed suit, no suave 
manners, massaged face, or manicured 
nails for Slug. He was gang leader in 
name, game, traits, and appearance, 
weighing about two hundred and thirty 
pounds. His right shoulder sagged 
much lower than the left, his large 
mouth was drawn to the right, his nose 
had first been flattened with a bottle 
or some other blunt instrument, then 
knocked to the right—probably with 
the same blunt instrument. Somehow 
he reminded one of a grain ship listed 
heavily to starboard. One eye was blue 
and the other gray. In addition to the 
above mentioned characteristics, Slug’s 
figure compared favorably with that of 
a huge gorilla, with his short, black, 
curly hair, and massive hairy hands. 

It seems that everybody but Hogan 
was aware that Shannon had arrived. 
Hogan was noisily consuming the bot- 
tle of strawberry soda. 

“Look out, Hogan!” 


The warning 
came from some loyal gangster, but it 


came too late. Shannon, with his usual 
abruptness, had crossed to the bar in 
two long strides, seized Hogan by the 
coat collar with his right hand, then, 
wresting the bottle from him with his 
left hand, brought it down on Hogan’s 
head. So Hogan, with a gasp, went 
down to defeat on the first onslaught 
in a shower of glass and strawberry 
soda. 

It was a fitting signal for hostilities 
to commence, Every Salamander in 
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the hall swung with murderous intent 
at the nearest Hogan gangster. Every 
Hoganite swung at the nearest Sala- 
mander. Somebody, acting under 
Rheumatism Jack’s orders, closed and 
locked all doors. 

Chairs, pool balls, cues, bottles, fists, 
feet, and blackjacks were brought into 
action. Gasps, curses, howls of rage, 
and howls of pain filled the air, Men 
dropped like ninepins, some to rise 
again and fight on, some to lie still and 
helpless under the tramping, heavily 
shod feet. 

And Slug Shannon? One eye black- 
ened beautifully, an ugly cut across his 
forehead, two teeth knocked out, an 
enormous welt on his head, he battled 
Ou with the furious, fiendish glee of 
a beast. Men went down before his 
sledge d@ammer blows as soldiers fall 
before a rapid-fire gun. 

Doctor Ballard gave little heed to 
the other combatants; his interest was 
centered on Slug. The king of the Sal- 
amanders was as free of mercy or fair- 


ness as an octopus is of talcum powder. 
Now he had clutched a Hoganite by the 
neck, Slowly he forced the gasping, ter- 
rified man to the wall and, pinning him 
there, withdrew his right hand to crash 
it with all his strength in his helpless 


victim’s face. He laughed insanely as 
the man slipped unconscious to the 
floor. But that was not all. Even as 
the gangster lay huddled and senseless, 
even as two other Hoganites battered 
vainly at Shannon’s face and head, the 
mighty Salamander jumped with all his 
weight onto the fallen man, then kicked 
him several times before turning his 
attention to those who attacked him 
from the rear. One by one the two at- 
tacking Hogan gangsters suffered the 
same merciless punishment as the man 
they had attempted to defend. 

Still the battle raged on, and the lit- 
tle doctor, though the sight sickened 
him, kept his eyes on Slug Shannon, 

Then at last it was all over, All but 


-observed. 
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one Hoganite had been knocked out or 
had beaten a retreat through a rear 
window; one lone Hogan gangster 
standing in a corner, bruised, bleeding, 
terrified, surrounded by a dozen Sala- 
manders. 

“Leave him to me,” Slug ordered as 
he brushed his followe7s aside. “Leave 
him to me.” 

“Slug, fer Gawd’s sake don’t kill 
me!” the hapless Hoganite pleaded 
desperately, as Shannon halted snarl- 
ing and panting before him. “Listen, 
Slug, listen; I’m whipped—see? I’ve 
trun up the sponge. I’m all beat up. 
I'll quit Hogan’s gang; I’ll join up wit’ 
yotlse if youse will only let me off. I’ve 
got a wife and kid that I’ve got to steal 
fer—see? But I'll get outa this burg 
to-night and stay out if youse say so. 
Listen, Slug; me right wing is busted 
—see? T’ree or four ribs busted, too. 
Slug, please t’ink about me woman and 
kid. Please ‘i 

But Shannon had suddenly reached 
forth with both hands and clutched the 
gangster’s throat. Even the watching 
Salamanders turned away or pleaded 
with Slug to desist. Shannon then 
turned on his own men and laid two 
of them out, after which he kicked open 
a rear door and disappeared down the 
alley. 

While the swampers and bartenders 
cleaned up the mess, the doctor and 
Rafferty managed to leave the hall un- 
Neither of them had spoken 
while the battle was on. 

Safe in the alley, Rafferty turned his 
gaze upon the doctor. The little man 
was pale and trembling. 

“Nice, pious, gentle little feller, 
Shannon is, ain’t he, doctor,” said Raf- 
ferty by way of opening conversation. 

“Er yes; I don’t think,’ was the 
doctor’s response. “Where to now, Mr. 
Rafferty ?” 

“Well,” the detective answered, “if 
you think you have a line on Slug’s dis- 
position, we will arrest him, and you 
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can try out your cure while he is in 
jail. I still insist, though, that carbolic 
acid is what Slug needs more’n anything 
else.” 

“IT am almost inclined to agree with 
you, Mr. Rafferty. Where do you sup- 
pose Slug is now?” 

“Home maybe. We'll take a run up 
there.” 

“Come in,” came a feeble feminine 
voice in response to Rafferty’s knock, 
when, fifteen minutes later, they ar- 
rived at the humble abode of Slug 
Shannon. 

Rafferty and the doctor entered the 
tastefully furnished housekeeping 
rooms to find the one-time queen of 
dips—Mrs. Paul Shannon, nee Miss 
Pansy Allabaugh—lying on a bed and 
weeping softly. Pansy had a new black 
eye, and her neck and arms bore 
bruises. 

“Where’s Slug, Pansy?” Rafferty 
asked, knowing well enough that Slug 
had been there. 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know, Mr. 
Rafferty,” Pansy replied sitting up and 
drying her tears. 

“Why, I haven’t seen Slug since 
Wednesday afternoon.” 

“Huh; that so? How'd you get 
hurt, Pansy?” 

“T fell downstairs a few 
ago.” 

“You look like you had fallen down 
an elevator shaft—from the Rath story. 
This is Doctor Jason Ballard, Mrs. 
Shannqn.” 

After the introduction Doctor Bal- 
lard and Rafferty sat down. The doc- 
tor had a long, earnest conversation 
with Pansy. He told her all about his 
great medical discovery, assured her 
that Slug would not suffer any ill ef- 
fects from the treatment and that he 
hoped to kill forever the beast in her 
husband. 

“Oh, doctor,” Pansy exclaimed, smil- 
ing happily and forgetting her black 
eye and bruises, “if you only could! 
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Why, I would be the happiest woman 
in the world if Slug could be cured of 
his devilish temper and his brutal 
ways. Of course, I cannot return to 
work looking like this, and I'll find it 
hard to live on what little money I 
have while Slug is in jail, but I am cer- 
tainly willing to let him go if there is 
any hope of making a different man 
of him.” 

“There, there,” the doctor’said sooth- 
ingly, patting the woman’s hand. 
“Don’t you worry, Mrs. Shannon. I 
intend to make this a purely busine# 
proposition, It is only fair that I re- 
compense you to the extent of, say, 
one hundred and fifty dollars, that 
amount being, I would say, equivalent 
to a month’s wages of an able-bodied 
man such as your husband is.” 

Though Pansy protested, the doctor 
drew a wallet from his pocket, counted 
out one hundred and fifty dollars in 
bank notes and forced them into her 
hand. 

“And if the treatment is a success,” 
the little man continued, “TIT will gladly 
give you one thousand dollars to aid 
you and your husband in starting a lit- 
tle business of some kind. I as 

At this juncture the door was flung 
open and Slug strode into the room. 
He had evidently just returned from a 
doctor’s office as his hands were neatly 
bandaged, and numerous strips of court 
plaster decorated his face. 

“Well, what do youse guys want 
here?” the king of the Salamanders de- 
manded, halting before Rafferty. 

“We want you, Slug,” Rafferty, an- 
swered, rising. 

“A pinch, eh?” And Slug sneered. 

“You've guessed it, Slug. Let’s go.” 

Slug turned to the pale, trembling 
woman, and a fearful scowl of rage 
darkened his face. “So you called in 
the bulls, eh?” he accused. “Told ’em 
that I beat y’u up, eh? Havin’ me 
pinched, eh? When I get outa the 
housegow this time I’ll give y’u a worse 
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beatin’ than I gave you to-day. I'll 
” 

“But, Slug,” the woman defended 
tearfully, “I never called the bulls. 
Please believe me, Slug. I never told 
them. Honest, I don’t want you to go 
to jail.” 

“Aw, y’u lie! I orghter beat——” 

“Yes,” Rafferty cut in, “she lied, 
Slug, but she lied to us, not to you. 
She said that you had not been home 
since last Wednesday, and she said that 
she got the black eye and the bruises by 
. falling downstairs. She’s a white liar, 
Slug, and you’re a big, cowardly cur. 
Get out of here now, or I’ll see that you 
hit the big house for a year or two.” 

Slug turned on the officer, and his 
eyes blazed fury. ‘You're a worse liar 
than she is, Rafferty! Fer two cents 
I’d take you on fer a cleanin’.” He ad- 
vanced threateningly toward the detec- 
tive. 

Rafferty’s hands were in his coat 
pockets, and he smiled calmly. “You’ve 


got an awful kick in either mitt, Slug,” 
he said, “but you’re not bulletproof. 
About face quick and forward march.” 
Slug glanced down at the detective’s 
coat pocket, cursed and turned about. 
“Good-by, Slug,” Pansy cried. 
“Tt’ll be ‘good night’ for you when I 


come back, you she-squealer!” was 
Slug’s menacing response. 

As arrangements had been made 
Slug was given a thirty-day jail sen- 
tence. Doctor Ballard had a confer- 
ence with the day jailer and instructed 
the latter in administering the crime- 
killer drug; one teaspoonful three times 
a day in the prisoner’s coffee. Slug, as 
on his previous sojourns in the jail, 
was not to be permitted to eat his meals 
with the other prisoners at the tables; 
his food would be delivered to his cell. 

Slug began his sentence by cursing 
everybody within hearing distance in 
the large jail. Next he reached through 
the bars of his cage, grasped a trusty 
sweeper by the throat, and almost 


choked him for no reason other than 
that the sweeper refused to deliver 
verbal messages from Slug to several 
other Salamanders who were in the jail. 

There was no noticeable change for 
the better in the big Salamander’s dis- 
position and behavior during the first 
week of the treatment. In fact, he 
seemed to be more belligerent than 
ever. Doctor Ballard, who spent much 
of his time at the jail and kept the pris- 
oner under close observation, was be- 
ginning to evince disappointment. On 
the eighth day, however, the Salaman- 
der seemed to be slightly quieter and 
more docile than usual. On the after- 
noon of the ninth day he condescended 
to talk with a visiting Salvation Army 
lass. On the tenth day he asked for 
something to read and thanked the 
jailer when the latter brought him two 
books and a newspaper. On the elev- 
enth day he apologized to the corri- 
dor sweeper for attempting to choke 
him eleven days previously. It was the 
first apology Slug had ever made in his 
life. On the twelfth day he read a re- 
ligious tract and expressed a desire to 
see his wife. Then for a half hour he 
talked like a real human being to Pansy 
in the presence of the jailer in the lat- 
ter’s office. 

Now and then the gangster displayed 
a fit of temper, cursed like a fiend, and 
frankly confessed his desire to break 
some one’s jaw. But these spells were 
becoming less frequent as time passed, 
and it was noticed that Slug always 
seemed to be sorry for his actions fol- 
lowing the spells. 

So it went. Somebody gave the 
Salamander a Bible and—wonders of 
wonders !—he read it for hours at a 
time. He said “sir” and “please” and 
“thank you;” he calmly discussed re- 
ligion and politics. Doctor Ballard was 
elated. 

A newspaper reporter, not knowing 
of the doctor’s crime-killer drug, 
dashed off three columns for his paper 
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under the caption, “King of Salaman- 
ders Reforms.” It caused a great 
furore in crookdom and gangland; it 
was unbelievable. 

Then, when Slug had only five days 
more to serve, his cell door was un- 
locked, and he was told that he could 
mingle with the other prisoners on the 
corridors if he wished, though he must 
continue taking his meals in his cell. 
To the surprise of the jailer and Doc- 
tor Ballard, Slug spent most of his time 
in his cell, reading by the hour, talk- 
ing to visiting preachers and reform- 
ers; interviewing society women, re- 
porters, evangelists, criminologists, and 
others who called through morbid curi- 
osity and brought him flowers and bon 
bons. 

The Salamanders were flabbergasted. 
Could it be possible that the terrible, 
untamed Slug Shannon—their king— 
had actually reformed? Disgusting! 
They could not believe it. 

Several Salamanders in the jail called 
on Slug in his cell. 

“What’s all this newspaper talk about 
you, Slug?” big Matt Hickey de- 
manded, a note of contempt in his 
voice. 

Slug looked up from the Bible he 
was reading. “' don’t know, Matt. I 
ain’t never told anybody that I have 
reformed.” But it was not the ring- 
ing, defiant voice of the old-time Slug 
Shannon. 

“Well, what's gettin’ inter y’u then?” 
Matt wanted to know. “Losin’ yer 
grip? Gettin’ yeller? What’s the 
idear?” 

Getting yellow! The big Salaman- 
der’s chin shot forward, his eyes nar- 
rowed, his mighty hands clenched, a 
dark cloud of fury gathered over his 
face, and the Bible dropped to the floor. 
For one fleeting moment he was on the 
point of flinging himself onto Matt 
Hickey. But—as the morning mist 
fades away before the rising sun, so 
did the ominous cloud leave Slug’s 


face. He sank back onto the stool, 
sighed, and picked up the Bible. 

“Matt,” the big Salamander almost 
whined, “I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with me. Jist seems that I’ve lost 
all taste for rough stuff. Maybe I'll 
git well again when I get outa this jail.” 

Matt and the other gangsters 
sneered. “Don’t yer know,” Matt went 
on contemptuously, “that the Hogans 
and everybody else is laughin’ at us— 
makin’ fools of us? They t’ink you're 
batty or somethin’.” 

“Maybe I am batty, Matt; maybe 
am batty,” came the timid defense. 

And the gangsters, after severa 
more cutting remarks, turned sadly 
away. “‘What you need is a good beai- 
in’ up,” was Matt Hickey’s parting 
shot. 

Then came Slug’s release. Pansy, 
radiant and happy, and her black eye 
entirely cured, awaited him in the jail- 
er’s office, and a Mrs. Delamey Din- 
widdie, social queen, took the pair to 
her home in her limousine. 

Doctor Ballard called on Pansy sev- 
eral hours after Slug’s release and pre- 
sented her with a check for one thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Just a small gift, Mrs. Shannon,” 
the doctor explained apologetically, “I 
will make millions from my discovery. 
It is a complete success. And—er—has 
your husband concluded to seek em- 
ployment or go into some legitimate 
business ?” 

“Why, doctor, it is all he talks about, 
but, of course, he does not know of 
this thousand dollars, and he intends to 
start a little store of some kind. I am 
wondering how I can tell him of this 
money without telling him of you and 
your wonderful discovery.” 

“I see no need of us keeping it a 
secret any longer,” the doctor replied. 
“Why not tell him all?” 

Several minutes longer the doctor 
and Pansy talked. “Where is your 
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husband now?” the little man queried 
as he arose to depart. 

“He’s looking for a position, doctor. 
I have not seen him for two hours.” 

It happened, however, that Slug was 
not looking for a job; he had just en- 
tered Rheumatism Jack’s place at about 
the time the doctor left Pansy. 

“Well, if here ain’t the parson!” 
some roughneck sang out. 

The dozen or more men in the place, 
most of them Salamanders, gathered 
around the one-time terror of gang- 
land. 

Slug leaned back against the bar and 
smiled calmly as taunts and insults were 
heaped upon him. ‘A sermon, parson, 
a sermon!” “Sky pilot,” “psalm 


singer,” “back slider,” were a few of 
the stinging remarks that burned his 
ears. 
“Coward, woman beater, yellow 
But the old-time king of the Sala- 
manders had come to life suddenly. In 
less than ten seconds four gangsters 


” 


were stretched out on the floor, several 
more were getting out of the place as 
quickly as possible, and three remained 
to battle it out with Slug. They lost 
as they always did when they attempted 
to beat up Slug Shannon, Slug, how- 
had a black eye and several minor cuts 
and scratches on his face. 

“Why, Slug!” Pansy gasped as the 
Salamander entered the house a half 
hour later, “What has happened to 
“our” 


“Who—me? Why I was in the Hin- 
kle Building about an hour ago, look- 
in’ fer a job, and I tripped and fell 
downstairs—three flights.” 

Pansy could wait no longer. She ac- 
cepted Slug’s explanation of his inju- 
ries as the truth, then poured out the 
whole story of Doctor Ballard’s great 
medical discovery, the wonderfully suc- 
cessfull experiment, and the thousand 
dollars. She finished off breathless and 
happy. 

Slug sat like a wooden Indian 
through it all. Then: ‘“Let’s make some 
nice, strong, hot coffee, Pansy.” 

“Coffee?” 

“Sure—coffee. I ain’t had a drink 
of coffee since I went to jail. Y’u see, 
Pansy, it was like this: On the day I 
was pinched I was standin’ just outside 
that door and heard the whole confab 
that you and Doctor Ballard had; all 
about the dope and the thousand dol- 
lars and everything; so I faked the 
game through, intendin’ to get the 
money after the doc gave it to you. 
But—well, after tryin’ this tame game 
at the jail I found it wasn’t bad at that. 
The more I stayed with it, the more I 
liked it. Everybody treated me so 
blame nice, and it was all so different 
from what I had been up against that 
I—well, little girl, I’ve jist figgered I’d 
stay with it. The coffee? I didn’t 
drink a drop of coffee all the time 1 
was in the coop; threw it into the slop 
can three times a day.” 


SELAH LASR 
PLANS FOR WHOLESALE CRUSH-OUT FRUSTRATED 


iV HAT authorities believe is the most desperate preparation for a wholesale 
jail delivery ever made in Canada was brought to naught recently when 
guards at the Portsmouth penitentiary in Ontario tore down parts of the walls 
and discovered a cache of rifles, shotguns, ammunition, and nitroglycerin. It 
is believed that some of the convicts planned to blow their way out of prison 
and intended to kill any persons who might attempt to stop them. 
Upon discovery of the plot, four convicts were placed in solitary confine 


ment. 
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ARB,” said Belasco Bowen, 
the businesslike criminal with 
offices on Broadway, “does 
‘Fin’ Church still hunt alone?” 
“He and ‘Bonehead’ Simmons works 
together now; they’re doin’ some clever 
stick-up work over on Third Avenue,” 
answered Barb, who acted as _ stool 
pigeon in chief to Belasco. 
“So I heard. Know where he hangs 
out?” 
“Yes; at Cafferty’s, on Second Ave- 
nue. Why?” 
“T think I can use him.” 
“How?” 
For answer Belasco Bowen picked up 
a clipping from his desk, and handed it 
to his assistant, who read: 


Sol Rosenberg, a Third Avenue jeweler, 
was the victim of a burglary for the third 
time in the last three months. Last night at 
eleven o'clock a brick was thrown through 
his window and a quantity of cheap jewelry 
stolen. The more valuable stock was safely 
stowed in the safe, and while the loss was 
not much it has thrown a big scare into 
Rosenberg, for only two weeks ago an at- 
tempt to crack his safe was made, the thieves 
being scared away by vigilant policemen who 
were on their guard because of a third at- 
tempt at Rosenberg’s earlier in the month. 

When seen at his home on Tenth Street, 
two blocks from his store, Mr. Rosenberg 
said he thought it was the work of a band of 
young ragamuffins living in the Italian dis- 
trict, who have it in for him because he is a 
Jew. Hereafter Mr. Rosenberg will either 
hire a private watchman or carry the most 
valuable of his stock home with him and sit 
up with it all night. 


“Looks like a good lay,” said Barb. 
“T wonder what mob did it.” 

“I presume Rosenberg is right in 
his suspicion of Italian ragamuffins. 
There’s been a sort of international dis- 
turbance down in that district lately.” 
Belasco paused, and looked up at Barb 
shrewdly. “I wonder,” he said, “if 
Fin Church and Bonehead Simmons 


have seen this article? It’s in the morn- 
ing paper.” 
“Rosenberg lives in their territory; I 


wouldn’t wonder if they had him 
booked already for some nice night 
when he’s carrying home his valuable 
rocks in a little leather grip.” 

“Let’s make sure of it,” said Belasco. 
“Have we any operative that knows 
Fin well, and could see him this morn- 
ing at Cafferty’s ?” 

“Sure; there’s Kelly.” 

“Well, then, tell Kelly to get two or 
three copies of the paper containing this 
account of Rosenberg; have him go 
over to Cafferty’s, and circulate those 
papers around so that Fin can’t miss 
the Rosenberg story. Tell him to buy 
Fin a drink, and then spread the paper 
out on the bar and begin reading the 
Rosenberg account. If Fin doesn’t fall 
for that, and see the possibilities in 
sticking up Rosenberg, have him slip the 
clipping into Fin’s pocket so he can’t 
miss it. Get it over—understand ?” 

“Sure. Kelly can do that.” 

“Then have him watch Fin and see 
what comes of it.” 
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“All right,” answered the stool 
pigeon, retiring to his desk in the Mr. 
Hyde waiting room, so called because 
Belasco had two reception rooms to his 
offices, one through which he carried 
on his business of publishing a society 
blue book and furnishing social para- 
graphs to the newspapers, and the 
other through which he dealt with the 
underworld, having organized some 
branches of crime successfully. 

Half an hour later, as Belasco was 
deep in the study of getting a certain 
rich man, over whom he had power, to 
substitute a spurious picture for a real 
Velasquez in the home of a friend, he 
was interrupted by the entrance of a 
fascinating young woman. 

She smiled good morning to him, and, 
drawing up a chair, sat down to open 
a businesslike purse. Belasco looked 
up, languidly interested. 

“What have you this morning, Miss 
Rogers?” he asked. 

“T’ve stumbled on this,” she said, tak- 
ing out the same morning paper Belasco 
had been reading, and pointing to the 
Rosenberg paragraph. “There seems to 
be a good chance in this,” she said. 

Belasco glanced it through as though 
he had never seen it before, and then 
tossed the paper back to her. 

“Can’t you rake up anything more in- 
teresting?” he asked apathetically. 

She drew up haughtily, and folded 
the paper precisely, returning it to her 
pocketbook. 

“You have paid me for poorer infor- 
mation,” she said, rising. 

“T know, I know,” said Belasco; “but, 
my dear young lady, this is public prop- 
erty now. Every crook in Rosenberg’s 
district knows that the chances are that 
Rosenberg will carry home ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good rocks after 
this, instead of trusting them to his 
safe.” 

“Well?” she said petulantly, tapping 
her toe on the thick-napped carpet. 


“Well, that’s just the trouble. We 
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don’t want to go into competition; we 
don’t want to take any extra risks. I 
should think that with all your experi- 
ence in this business you’d know better 
than to offer me such a proposition. 
You went out of active bag snatching 
to take the job as informant; you 
realize as well as I do that anybody’s 
safety in this business depends on get- 
ting somebody else to take the risk for 
him. Bring me something safe, some- 
thing in the line of blackmail; I can’t 
touch open sticking up on a thing as 
well known as this.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “I thought 
you'd be interested. There’s an easy 
ten thou’ in it.” 

“Not so easy as you imagine,” and 
he smiled. “If you had thought up 
some clever way of switching bags with 
Mr. Rosenberg, so we wouldn’t run 
any risk, that’d be all right; but just 
the plain stick-up game doesn’t go.” 

“All right,” she said hesitantly, drop- 
ping her eyes. “T’ll go out and dig up 
something else.” 

“T wish you luck. We need good, 
safe ideas,” answered Belasco. 

When Miss Rogers had gone Belasco 
went out to lunch, met a friend, and 
was occupied until three o’clock. 

When he returned to the office he 
found Kelly awaiting him. 

“Well,” he said to the rat-eyed 
“wire” whom he hired for rough-and- 
ready work, “Barb told you about fixing 
Fin Church on the Rosenberg job?” 

“Yes, and I got to him easy. He 
looked over my shoulder when I was 
reading the article,” said Kelly, “and 
he grabbed the paper out of my hand 
quick, on the stall that he wanted to 
look up the racing dope.” 

“Which showed pretty clearly that he 
had read the story, and was afraid 
you'd see the possibilities in it?” 

“That’s the ticket, or I don’t know 
Fin Church. Bonehead © Simmons 
slipped in a minute later, an’ give Fin 
the service. They went into one of the 
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rooms upstairs, an’ I gumshoéd ’em, an’ 
what I learned was plenty.” 

“Well, what was it?” said Belasco, 
with interest. 

“They’ve got the trick ready to turn 
to-night. I heard Fin say it was best to 
get Rosenberg quick, before he thought 
of a safer scheme than carrying the 
rocks home with him every night. It’s 
goin’ to be just a straight stick-up 
game.” 

“And you and Slim can certainly 
handle Fin and Bonehead, especially 
when they’re not expecting anything?” 
asked Belasco, with a keen glance. 

“Cert! I kind of filtered for what 
you want. I looked the lay over care- 
ful. Rosenberg leaves his store at about 
ten. He walks to Tenth Street, turns 
east, and goes down pretty near to First 
Avenue. Well, fore he gets there, Fin 
an’ Bonehead is waitin’ in the little 
alleyway between Second an’ First. 
They hops him, gets his bundle, an’ 
ducks through the alley to Ninth Street, 


on their way to Cafferty’s to brass up.” 


“Yes. Well, what do you and Slim 
do then?” asked Belasco eagerly. 

“We're standin’ behind the jut in the 
wall by the kitchen of the joint; we’re 
ready either way—to follow Fin an’ 
Bonehead if they goes up Tenth, or to 
hop out an’ knock ’em over the nob if 
they takes the alley short cut. Then I 
grabs the bundle, an’ jumps the fence 
across the way, does a dive for First 
Avenue, where you'll have a_ buzz 
wagon waiting, an’ I brings the bundle 
to the office here, an’ you an’ me an’ 
Slim brasses it up, instead of Fin and 
Bonehead.” 

“You’re improving, Kelly,” remarked 
Belasco critically. “If you keep on 
you'll get to be a good wire. But bet- 
ter than just jumping Fin an’ Bone- 
head, suppose you and Slim get a pair 
of bull uniforms, and when they take 
to the alley, knock them over the head 
with locust clubs instead of blackjacks, 
and then they’ll think the bulls had cop- 
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pered their game, and that Rosenberg 
was wise, and they won’t have any 
chance to suspect us.” 

“Good! It always takes you to put 
the engravin’ on the prize medals. I 
got the dope right. You'll have the 
buzz wagon waitin’ on First?” 

“Get Barb to arrange that for you. 
Good luck,” said Belasco, turning back 
to his papers. 

Kelly ducked his head to his chief, 
and backed out into the anteroom, 
where he arranged with Barb about the 
auto, and then sauntered out upon the 
street, taking a Broadway car down as 
far as Tenth. 

To make quite sure of his ground, he 
went over it again, pausing to look in at 
Rosenberg’s display window on Tenth 
Street, the glass having been tempo- 
rarily repaired. Being a cautious fel- 
low, Kelly took good care in sizing up 
Rosenberg, so if anything went wrong 
he could recognize the man, and per- 
haps get the diamonds himself. 

Rosenberg, a squat Jew of the East 
Side type, was engaged in conversation 
with a slim litthke woman in a natty 
afternoon suit, who looked a little above 
the level of Tenth Street. As Kelly 
pretended to be looking at some cheap 
jewelry in thé window he watched 
Rosenberg, getting a mental picture of 
the man to store away against an emer- 
gency. 

Realizing that he might be overstay- 
ing his time, it being already six o’clock, 
he left just as the young lady swept out 
of the shop and started toward Third 
Avenue, She passed Kelly at the cor- 
ner, and the little wire looked up at 
her sharply, vaguely conscious that he 
had seen her face before, but utterly 
unable to place it. 

Her identity bothered him for only a 
moment, as he began to feel hungry, and 
slipped into a coffee lunch room to stow 
away a little provision against the 
strenuous job he had before him. 

After his simple supper he strolled 
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over to the hang-out where Slim 
awaited him. They provided them- 
selves with two police uniforms through 
a man who made a business of supply- 
ing disguises to Kelly’s class of exclu- 
sive trade, and, loitering until nine 
o’clock, finally made their way to the 
alley on Tenth Street. 

In the secure shelter of the cook 
shop in the unused alley, they made a 
quick change to the officers’ uniforms, 
hiding their own clothes in a bundle 
under a barrel, where they could easily 
be found next day, having worn the 
poorest clothes they had in anticipa- 
tion of the change. 

Placing two barrels so they were 
securely hidden by them from any 
passer-by, they crouched in silence, and 
waited, Kelly keeping a sharp lookout 
toward the mouth of the alley. 

The street was quiet at that hour, 
except for the usual home-comers and 
a few boys playing on the walk. 

It was fully ten o’clock when the 
scratching of Kelly’s hard thumb nail 
on the barrel behind which he squatted 
apprised Slim of the fact that Fin 
Church and his pal had arrived. Kelly 
had seen them—two dark, determined 
shadows—flit once by the dim light of 
the street, and then sneak back and take 
up their position behind a refuse box. 
After a few minutes one of them, 
whom Kelly readily recognized as Fin, 
slipped from the hiding place and took 
up his stand at the mouth of the alley, 
where he could see any one coming 
from Second Avenue while they were 
still a hundred feet away. 

A minute later Fin’s hand went down 
with all five fingers extended in a sig- 
nal to his pal behind the refuse box, 
who slipped out and stood at the other 
side of the alley. Kelly tapped the bar- 
rel with his knuckle, and then Slim stole 
silently to his side. 

A furtive-eyed, squat little figure of 
a man appeared, passing the mouth of 
the alley. Fin Church suddenly leaped 


from the shadow, his pal sneaked be- 
hind the squat figure and clutched its 
fat neck with two strong hands. 

The man struggled, and clutched with 
both hands a letherette Iunch pox he 
was carrying. Fin Church snatched the 
lunch box, and at that instant his pal 
flung the squat figure back, toppling him 
into the refuse box, and instantly dash- 
ing down the alley after Fin Church, 
who had the box securely tucked under 
his arm. 

As they reached the barrel be’:ind the 
jutting cook-house corner two men in 
police garb sprang out and delivcred 
well-directed blows on the hecds of Fin 
Church and his pal. The box was 
dropped in the scuffle, the sound of run- 
ning footsteps came from the street, 
one of the policemen resolved himself{ 
from the struggling mass, and hurtled 
over the opposite fence, the other free- 
ing himself with a tremendous blow of 
his locust club on the head of his ad- 
versary, and ducking out of the alley at 
the other end just as a scattering of 
passers-by, attracted by the scuffle, 
rushed in, a policeman among them 
taking possession of the dazed, sense- 
less forms of Fin Church and Bonehead 
Simmons. , 

Kelly, the man in policeman’s garb 
with the stolen lunch box who vaulted 
the fence just in time, sneaked through 
a network of yards and passageways 
with which he had familiarized himself 
and came out on First Avenue, diving 
headlong into the back seat of a hooded 
auto. The machine whizzed downtown, 
crossed to Broadway, doubled back to 
Third Avenue to make sure there was 
nobody on the trail, and then shot 
straight uptown to an all-night office 
building on Broadway. Kelly, having 
made another quick change to civilian 
clothes in the machine, not caring to 
risk arrest for impersonating an officer, 
stepped out and entered the building. 
He nodded to the elevator boy, who 
thought he was an overworked clerk 
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in a theatrical office on the eighth floor, 
and walked down the corridor to the 
Mr. Hyde entrance to Belasco Bowen’s 
office. 

“Barb” Jones, yawning wearily at the 
desk, for it bothered him as much as 
anybody to be called upon to do night 
duty two or three days out of the week, 
jumped up at his entrance and looked 
at Kelly questioningly. 

Kelly winked one of his ratlike eyes 
quite soberly. Barb Jones looked re- 
lieved, and stepped into Belasco Bow- 
en’s office. A moment later he came out 
and said: “The chief is busy; doesn’t 
want to see you; but says for you to 
send in the rocks.” 

Kelly, knowing from experience that 
he would get his twenty per cent of the 
price realized from the sale of the loot, 
sniffed submissively, and handed the 
leatherette lunch box to Barb, who bore 
it at once to the inner office. 

Belasco Bowen dismissed Barb, and 
quickly unfastened the little buckle 
which served as a handle to the box. 
As he removed the top a smooth piece 
of jeweler’s tissue paper covering the 
contents caused his eyes to light with 
pleasure. Jerking off the paper, he 
stood back with a gasp, staring into the 
box. 

“A sandwich, a pickle, and a_ba- 
nana!” he cried. “Then Miss Rogers 
did have a hand in it!” 

He removed the top layer of food, 
and found a piece of pie and a sugared 
bun. Nervously thrusting the box and 
contents into a lower drawer, he 
pressed the bell for Barb, and asked for 
Kelly, who was immediately shown in. 

“Everything all right?” asked Kelly, 
looking around for the box. 

“Yes,” answered Belasco, with per- 
fect composure. “I haven't had time 
to give the rocks a good examination, 
but I think we can realize between five 
and six thousand on them, netting you 
and Slim about a thou’ together.” 

“It ain’t as much as I expected,” said 


Kelly, still glancing around suspiciously. 
“Where is the box?” 

“Never mind. You know you'll get 
yours straight!” Belasco Bowen re- 
torted, losing patience with his operative 
in view of the fact that his own well-laid 
plans had been interfered with. “Tell 
me, do you know Rosenberg by sight?” 
he asked, in the possibility that the 
wrong man had been attacked by Fin 
Church and his pal, which might ex- 
plain the absence of the diamonds. 

“Sure. I got his picture here,” he 
tapped his bulging forehead. “I 
watched him five minutes selling a dia- 
mond to a lady in his store to-day. 
Why’d you want to know ?” 

“A lady buying a diamond,” said Be- 
lasco, disregarding the other’s question. 

“Yes. Why, anything gone wrong?” 
queried Kelly anxiously. 

“No; everything’s all right, I tell 
you,” Belasco said savagely. “But, tell 
me, what did the lady look like?” 

“Tall and slim, swell doll, wore good 
rags, better’n Tenth Street.” 

“Did you ever meet a Miss Rogers in 
this office?” asked Belasco, looking up 
through bunched brows. 

“No. But this moll’s phiz was fa- 
miliar.” 

“You think you’ve seen her some- 
where?” Belasco rose and took up his 
walking stick from the corner. 

“Tt came to me at the time,” Kelly 
answered narrowly; “but I had other 
stuff to attend to, an’ I couldn’t be wor- 
ryin’ about the skirts.” 

“Think hard, then,” said Belasco, 
putting on his hat and lighting a cigar. 
“Did she have snappy black eyes and 
a kind of Frenchy get-up, trim little 
hands and feet and a very, very lady- 
like look?” 

“That’s her. But what’s the dope— 
did she have anything to do with the 
Rosenberg rocks?” 

“No. I’m just interested in the 
lady,” Belasco replied evasively, putting 
on his gloves. “That’s all.” 











“But how about brassing up the bun- 
die? I'd like a little advance; me an’ 
Slim was thinkin’ of makin’ a night 
of it.” 

“Wait till I come back and we'll set- 
tle that. I’ll be here in an hour or two. 
You don’t mind waiting?” 

“No,” grumbled Kelly, backing 
through the door into Barb’s anteroom. 
Belasco stepped out after him, locking 
the inner office for fear Kelly might slip 
in and find what the lunch box really 
contained. 

“Barb,” said Belasco, “give me Miss 
Rogers’ address, quick!” 

He waited impatiently while his as- 
sistant took out an address book and 
thumbed it over, finally announcing: 
“She’s living at the Strathmore apart- 
ment house, up on Seventy-first Street, 
two-fourteen, just off Broadway.” 

“Thanks! See you later, Kelly,” said 
Belasco curtly, going out to the eleva- 
tor and hailing a taxi when he reached 
the street. 

At the Strathmore he found a sleepy 
hallboy, who seemed unwilling to call 
Miss Rogers at such a late hour, for it 
was already past eleven. 

“Please tell Miss Rogers that Belasco 
Bowen wishes to see her,” said Bowen, 
with such an air that the hallboy un- 
consciously took down the receiver and 
repeated the message to Miss Rogers. 

He turned to Bowen a moment later, 
and said: “She won’t see you.” 

“Won’t see me?” repeated Bowen 
blankly. 

“That’s what she said, sir.” 

“But tell her I must see her!” 

The boy mechanically rang Miss 
Rogers’ apartment again, and received 
an emphatic refusal for Belasco. 

There being nothing else to do, Be- 
lasco left the building and sauntered 
up and down on the walk opposite, 
watching the Strathmore entrance and 
perfecting his theory that Miss Rogers 
had acted on his suggestion of thinking 
up a more clever scheme to get Rosen- 
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berg’s diamonds, and, piqued by his re- 
fusal of the information regarding Ro- 
senberg, which she had brought him in 
the shape of the newspaper clipping, 
had gone ahead, and in some clever 
manner switched boxes with Rosenberg, 
and secured the diamonds. 

Belasco had not been watching over 
fifteen minutes when a taxicab whizzed 
up to the Strathmore entrance, and a 
lady with a suit case and hand bag came 
quickly out of the building and entered 
the machine. 

Almost before Belasco had _ recog- 
nized the lady as Miss Rogers the cab 
had whizzed off up the street. There 
was nothing for Belasco to do in the 
emergency but take to his legs and 
spring to an insecure position on the 
back of the taxi. Fortunately on ac- 
count of the hour his sprint went un- 
noticed, and as the taxi turned down 
Broadway he managed to work his way 
over the rear wheel to the running 
board on the opposite side of the driver. 
Silently opening the door, he slipped 
into the cab, and said, in a low, vibrant 
tone: “Don’t make a scene, Miss Rog- 
ers. I was waiting for you to come 
out.” 

She leaned forward and gazed at him 
with a horrified look, recognizing his 
features as the cab passed beneath an 
arc light. 

“Well,” she said, “you did a smooth 
job getting in. What do you want?” 
Her tone was level and cautious. 

“Only the Rosenberg rocks,” he said 
abruptly. “Come, we haven’t much 
time.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
clutching her hand bag tightly under 
her arm. 

“Don’t try that innocent pose. I was 
afraid after I gave you that tip about 
switching satchels with Rosenberg this 
morning that you’d cop the idea for 
yourself. Are you going to hand me 
that businesslike, bulgy purse of yours 
without a scene, or are you going to 
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force me to ask the driver to call a po- 
liceman? He's suspicious already.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, throwing up her 
hands, “I guess you’ve got me! It’s 
unsportsmanlike of you, but I ~can’t 
fight you with your own weapons. You 
manage to keep a respectable reputation 
with the police, and if you should make 
a charge against me no matter what I 
said they’d put me over and thank you 
for helping.” 

“You flatter me,” said Belasco, tak- 
ing the hand bag which had dropped to 
her side and fumbling over its contents 
by the street lights. 

“A box of powder,” he said lightly, 
pushing the article to one side in the 
bag, “a tiny jar of lip rouge, a sweet lit- 
tle, gold vanity box monogrammed C, 
but certainly yours, Miss Rogers. Ah! 


Here”’—he took out a large, round 
jewel box, and, opening it, was greeted 
by a blaze of reflected are light from 
a palmful of diamonds he took care to 
make sure were genuine, remembering 


the lunch box. Closing the box quickly, 
he slipped it into a side pocket, taking 
good care that the pocket was on the 
side opposite his companion. 

“And here’s another,” he cried, tak- 
ing out a ring box which contained two 
fine stones. “And here’s a string of 
pearls wrapped in a_ handkerchief. 
What a pretty thought! A handker- 
chief is appropriate for such precious 
teardrops.” His fingers found a flat 
box containing more diamonds, which 
he also slipped into his pocket with the 
other treasure. “What a_ perfectly 
lovely haul! I underestimated it; it 
will bring seven thousand sure.” 

“T am so happy you are pleased!” she 
said in a hard, brittle tone. 

“We are nearing the Grand Central 
Station. Of course, you aren’t going 
to take the train, Miss Rogers?” he 
cried, looking quickly out of the cab. 

“Oh, I suppose I’m still in your 
hands.” She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No; you are at perfect liberty now 


that I have the stones, But really you 
mustn’t go; I need you to gather infor- 
mation for me. Tell me, am I right— 
did you go to Rosenberg’s directly after 
I turned down your bit of information 
in the office this morning?” 

“Yes, I was mad,” she said sullenly. 
“I’ve been out of the active game so 
long, and I wanted to try my hand. I 
didn’t want to be just stool pigeon.” 

“T see,” said Belasco, interested. “So 
you slipped down to Rosenberg’s to size 
up the situation on your own hook?” 

“Yes; I priced a hundred-dollar rock, 
and agreed to take it, telling Rosey I 
expected money in a registered letter by 
six o'clock. Of course, I was only cast- 
ing my eyes around to see if he’d got 
a bag yet to take his precious rocks 
home in. There was nothing in sight, 
but when I went back at six I saw a 
shiny leatherette lunch box.” 

“Yes, I heard you were there at six,” 
said Belasco. “But the machine has 
stopped. Won't you tell him to drive 
you home? Do be sensible. You have 
lost all the rocks by trying to do this 
job yourself. Tell the driver to take 
us back to the Strathmore.” 

“Oh!” she shuddered. “You’re the 
most cold-blooded proposition I ever 
saw. Go back home? What for? To 
keep on working for you?” 

“Yes. Don’t take the train. Be sen- 
sible. Your work is clever; we'll frame 
up something together. Forget that you 
used to be the cleverest dip alive, keep 
your hands from switching bags and 
picking pockets, and furnish brains to 
the business. Let other people take the 
risk.” 

The chauffeur let down his little front 
window, and interrupted the low, tense 
conversation with: “We’re at the sta- 
tion, miss.” 

“Please”—she paused, and then swal- 
lowed hard—“please take us back to the 
Strathmore.” 

The chauffeur looked at Belasco curi- 
ously, but since he was well dressed, 
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and his presence seemed to be taken for 
granted by the lady, turned back and 
started his motor. 

As they whizzed back up Broadway 
Belasco Bowen leaned back comfort- 
ably and said: “You were telling me 
the details of the Rosenberg job?” 

“Yes. I was afraid you’d put some- 
body on to watch me,” she said. “But 
I went back to Rosey’s at six o’clock, 
and told him the money hadn’t come 
yet, asking him what time he closed. 
He said about ten, so I told him I liked 
the diamond and I'd be back. I did get 
back, at two minutes past ten, making 
sure to give him plenty of time to get 
all his rocks into that fake lunch box 
of his. I had a neat little lunch box 
myself, full of sandwiches and pie, so 
Rosey would have something real to 
console him in his sorrow after I’d ex- 
changed boxes with him. Well, evi- 
dently he’d given me up; he was about 
to close the shop when I rushed in and 
handed him the money for the ring in 
cold cash. He fell for it, and I got to 
talking with him, and watched close, 
keeping my lunch box out of his sight. 
And he let go of his treasured lunch 
box in one forgetful instant, and that 
second was just long enough for me, 
I switched the boxes, and gave him the 
real lunch for the rocks.” 

“An old trick, but smoothly done,” 
said Belasco ardently. 

“Well, it wasn’t so bad. I worked 
quick because I figured somebody might 
be figuring on sticking him up on the 
way home to-night. If anybody did try 
it, all they got was a sandwich or two 
for their trouble.” She glanced at Be- 
lasco shrewdly. 

He turned and looked her straight 
in the eyes. “Yes; but I don’t imagine 
anybody held him up on the way home. 
I’m afraid your friend Rosey will eat 
the lunch you provided, in solitary sor- 
row, to-morrow noon.” 

“And you'll be lunching at the Wal- 


dorf on his rocks—alone,” she said 
wistfully. 

“Come with me,” he offered, in a 
glow of triumph. “I think there is at 
least a lunch due you as your share in 
the work.” He patted the diamonds in 
his pocket proudly. 

“I will,” she said humbly. “And 
meantime I'll think up something for 
us to work on together.” 

“It’s a bargain,” he said. 
we are at the Strathmore.” 

He opened the door and stepped to 
the walk, handing her out gallantly. 
Her dress caught in the door as she 
stepped down, and -held her back while 
Belasco bent forward and loosened it. 

As she gave him her hand in parting 
she smiled wistfully, saying: “The 
Waldorf, at two to-morrow.” 

“And ll buy the lunch,” laughed 
Belasco, patting his bulging pocket. 

He had the taxi drive him to his 
office, and there* dismissed it, going up 
to his office at once and entering 
through the main anteroom, to avoid 
Barb and Kelly waiting for him in the 
private foyer. 

Before summoning Kelly to settle 
with him, Belasco turned the knob of a 
safe in a corner to stow away the dia- 
monds. 

Standing by his desk, he unloaded his 
pocket, taking out a smooth, round box, 
a flat one, and then giving a cry of con- 
sternation as he gazed at the objects he 
had removed from his pocket. 

They were a round box of face pow- 
der and a little, gold vanity box mono- 
grammed C, 

His fingers searched farther, bringing 
forth a tiny jar of lip rouge and an 
eyebrow pencil. 

“Went through me,” he cried aloud, 
in amazement. “She went through me 
while I bent over to loosen the skirt she 
had managed to catch in the door. Of 
all the clever ” He stopped, in 
blank admiration of Miss Rogers’ feat. 


“And here 
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“And substituted thése so I’d never 
know the difference!” He gathered up 
the toilet articles, and flung them into 
his wastebasket. Striding to the door 
of the private anteroom, he unlocked 
it, and cried: “Kelly, come in!” 

The little crook, who had fallen 
asleep during the long wait, bounced to 
his feet and shuffled into the office. 

“I just took the rocks to a fence. 
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They only came to three thousand. 
Here’s your share.” Belasco stepped 
back to the safe he had unlocked in an- 
ticipation of confiding the diamonds to 
its care, and took out a packet of large 
bills, paying six hundred dollars into 
Kelly’s trembling hand. 

“All right,” said Kelly slowly. “It 
ain’t as much as I expected, but it’s all 
right.” 


Ss UE 
LIFERS ESCAPE, THEN RETURN TO PRISON 


Two life-term convicts who escaped from the West Virginia penitentiary 

at Moundsville surprised the officers of that institution recently by return- 
ing to the prison of their own accord. The men were “honor” inmates and 
had been in the prison several years. 

On the day they made their escape they were, as usual, working outside 
the walls of the institution. They simply walked away from the prison barn, 
and their disappearance was not noticed until they failed to answer that eve- 
ning at the roll call. 

One of the “lifers’” who escaped told the warden when he gave himself 


up that the reason he had gone away was that he wanted to see his mother and 


sister. 
“Warden, I had been here a long time,” he said, “and could see no pros- 


pect for a pardon. I wanted to see my mother and sister once again, so I went 
home. Here I am back; you can do as you please with me.” 

The men had traveled more than eight hundred miles during their four 
months of absence from the prison. 


sR 
FIGHTS MURDERER IN CROWDED STATION 


() VERHEARING a stranger confide to an army recruiting sergeant that he 

had committed a crime, Detective John C. Harz of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad police, intercepted the man and, after a tussle, succeeded in arresting him. 
The stranger, who was later identified as Carmen Campellano, a gambler wanted 
by the police of Philadelphia for the murder of a policeman there, was desirous 
of enlisting, but when told by Sergeant Warner, at the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York, that he would be sent to Fort Slocum, his enthusiasm died. 

“TI don’t want to go there,” he said. “I have committed a crime, and I 
want to go a long way off.” 

At that moment Detective Harz interposed and began to question the man. 
Campellano ran, and the detective followed and overtook the fugitive in the 
main waiting room of the station. The two men fought furiously while a crowd 
gathered about them. Finally Harz subdued his opponent with a blackjack 
and turned him over to the New York police. 
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NTIL Carrington came home 
( from Tibet, we had only the 
vaguest knowledge of how 
Fairchild had died. Neither 
Fairchild nor Carrington had any kin 
to urge inquiries, and we who knew 
Carrington realized when we read his 
laconic cablegram—“Fairchild dead. 
Returning”—that no efforts on our part 
could hasten the story. There was 
nothing to do but wait until Carrington 
reached New York. | 
Out of the mysterious snow- 
wrapped silences of Tibet had come 
half-voiced rumors about the two ex- 
plorers. We heard trom a man who 


had picked it up in a Darjeeling bazaar 


that Carrington and Fairchild had 
scoffed at insistence that they take a 
proper escort, and had set off through 
the mountain passes with only native 
attendants ; that there had followed long 
months of silence, broken by Carring- 
ton’s dramatic appearance at a little 
frontier village, almost dead from ex- 
haustion and exposure—and alone. 

Fairchild, he said briefly, had been 
killed in an accident somewhere in the 
high valleys of the interior, and he him- 
self had managed to escape only 
through the aid of a friendly villager. 
He had been unable to bring Fairchild’s 
body out. 

On the night after Carrington 
reached New York half a dozen of us 
met at the club, not precisely by ar- 
rangement but with a half defined ex- 
pectation that the mystery of Fairchild’s 
death would be explained. Carrington 
was not there at dinner, but late in the 
evening, when most of the casual fre- 
quenters of the club rooms had gone 


and our little group had gathered in 
front of the fire in a quiet corner, he 
came in with his familiar air of apology 
for intruding. 

There was a little confusion of greet- 
ing and congratulations, but it was dif- 
ficult to know just what to say under 
the circunistances, and, moreover, after 
a moment we realized that there was 
something in Carrington’s manner that 
we had not seen before—a sort of 
strained reticence and what might 
almost have been called absent-minded- 
ness, as if his thoughts were not yet 
wholly detached from_faraway Tibet. 

After the first babble of greetings and 
the customary inanities that are inevi- 
tably said at such a time, we lapsed into 
silence, a silence that was full of invi- 
tation. No one cared to put the direct 
question to Carrington, but we were all 
waiting to hear what he should say 
about Fairchild, who had not come back 
from that great hazard. 

Carrington glanced from one to an- 
other of us, and we suddenly found it 
desirable to look anywhere but at his 
thin face, showing so plainly the signs 
of what he had been through. We did 
not avoid his eyes consciously, but Car- 
rington must have caught something of 
the feeling, for he laughed a short, 
mirthless laugh. 

“All right,” he said, 
about Fairchild.” 

With the uttering of that name in 
Carrington’s quiet voice, the tension les- 
sened. We drew our chairs closer and 
waited to hear. 

Carrington was silent for an instant, 
looking somewhere beyond us with eyes 
that did not see the things on which 


“T'll tell you 
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they rested. I know that I had a sud- 
den, illogical feeling that he was wait- 
ing for some word from a silence that 
we could not realize. It was almost as 
if he were listening for Fairchild’s 
voice. 

“There’s something about that coun- 
try that isn’t human,” Carrington began 
slowly. “Books don’t tell about it. Pic- 
tures don’t show it. You can’t imagine 
it until you’ve been there. I thought I 
knew something about queer places, but 
I hadn’t seen Tibet. 

“It’s too big. Too big and too quiet. 
Mountains haven’t got any business to 
be as big as those mountains are. 

“And quiet. I’ve seen pretty much of 
the world, you know, and I thought I’d 
been in lonely places, but there I found 
out what it means when the whole 
world is quiet. It wasn’t only that there 
was nothing to hear, but somehow it 
made you feel that no matter how far 
you went, you never could get away 
from that silence. 


“But the queer thing about it was that 
you felt all the time as if it were some- 


thing that was keeping still. Do you 
see the difference? Not just a thing 
that never could make a sound, or even 
something that was dead, but something 
that was deliberately keeping silent and 
watching you. 

“Sometimes on moonlight nights— 
you can see just as plainly as in the 
daytime in that blue Tibetan moonlight 
—I used to catch myself looking around 
quickly to see if I couldn’t surprise—I 
don’t know what, but something. Fair- 
child felt it, too, although he didn’t say 
much. Neither of us wanted to speak 
about it. 

“The only thing that made any noise 
was the wind. That’s something else 
you can’t really imagine just from hear- 
ing about it. Day and night, day and 
night—all the time, coming across the 
snow like needles of ice. Horses die in 
it, and camels and men—go blind and 
die, and the wind keeps on blowing over 


the snow, day and night, like icy 
needles.” : 

Somebody moved a little, and Car- 
rington came back with a jerk. His 
eyes shot from one to the other of us, 
sharply and questioningly. 

“Of course,” he said, “you wanted 
to hear about Fairchild. 

“T won’t go over all that journey be- 
tween the frontier where we started 
and the little mountain village of Ton- 
klot where Fairchild died. It wouldn’t 
mean anything to you—just days and 
weeks of toiling along over the snow, 
losing horses and camels in the cold, 
going short on food, short on warmth 
and shelter, short on everything. After 
a while we almost forgot the purpose 
we had in view. All our plans of ex- 
ploration and investigation seemed so 
futile, almost so impertinent in the face 
of those great blank white slopes 
stretching up and up. All we clung to 
was to keep going, going in a sort of 
blind belief that something was waiting 
to be found. 

“At Tonklot we found it. 

“Tonklot is just like a hundred other 
Tibetan villages, except that there is a 
lamasery on the slope over the town. 
You see it first as you come up a nar- 
row valley over a road that is all rocks 
and snow. It’s just a huddle of little 
stone and mud huts, crowded in among 
the rocks as if the awful wind had 
driven them there, ugly, squalid, and 
dirty—unspeakably, unbelievably dirty. 
You wouldn’t think that human beings 
could exist there, but the Tibetans don’t 
seem to know the difference. 

“The lamasery is above the village on 
the mountain slope, white buildings ter- 
raced like an amphitheater. Here and 
there among the houses of the lamas are 
temples with gilt roofs, and the houses 
where the principal monks live have 
little six-sided turrets on top with pen- 
nants floating over them. There are 
passages and corridors connecting the 
different buildings, so that the place is 
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like a great warren of stone with a wall 
all around it. 

“It is clean, compared to the village, 
but everywhere about it is the heavy 
scent of burning incense and the chok- 
ing smell of the butter lamps that are 
everywhere. It holds itself apart, in a 
way, not only because the lamas and 
the village people don’t have much in 
common unless the villagers come to the 
lamas for help in sickness or trouble, 
but because the buildings themselves 
seem to draw away from the clutter of 
the town. Once in a while some of the 
lamas will come down to the village, 
and you will see a yellow robe among 
the dirty hrown of the Tibetans, but 
most of the time they keep to them- 
selves. 

“Fairchild was a bit of a doctor, as 
he was a bit of almost everything, and 
it was through that that we got into the 
lamasery and saw the turquoise.” 

A little movement of surprise went 
over our circle, for we had heard noth- 
ing of any turquoise, but Carrington 
paid no attention and we knew better 
than to interrupt him. 

“There was an accident in the village 
one day and a lama was hurt. Fair- 
child was there, of course—stupendous, 
the luck of that man to be in the right 
place at the right minute. He fought 
the crowd away, tied up the cut artery 
—the man was bleeding to death—and 
commandeered a pony to get the lama 
back to the monastery. 

“It happened that the lama was a 
good deal of a personage, and when he 
took a fancy to Fairchild, the rest was 
easy. In a week we had the run of the 
place—Fairchild saw that I got in on 
the same footing as himself—and old 
Lai Po, the lama Fairchild had helped, 
treated us like the best of friends. 
Tibetans give silk scarfs, you know, to 
anybody they especially want to honor, 
and the collection that Lai Po gave us 
would have driven a collector wild to 
get them. a 


“Many and many a time we were 
summoned up to the lamasery to sit on 
the old old rugs and drink tea out of 
golden cups. Sounds like a fairy story, 
I know, but we were living in a sort of 
fairy story those days—a bit of the 
Arabian Nights, perhaps—and it 
seemed perfectly natural to sit there 
and sip tea and listen to old Lai Po 
drone away at his eternal precepts. 

“Bit by bit we learned things about 
Tibet and the people and their history 
that have been hidden for centuries be- 
hind the guard of the snows. Old Lai 
Po knew everything there was to know 
about the world-old legends and mys- 
teries of his people, and he talked to us, 
after a while, as if we had been 
Tibetans like himself instead of stran- 
gers that most of his people distrusted 
and disliked. 

“He told us about the ancient beliefs 
that were before Buddhism, the Naga 
worship that set up strange snake gods 
and demons. His stories and what hap- 
pened afterward had a curious rela- 
tionship. I’ve thought of it many and 
many a time since then—his tales of 
the old, old snake gods and the thing 
that happened to Fairchild. 

“IT remember that we were talking 
about temples and their treasures the 
day we first heard about the turquoise. 
Old Lai Po listened politely enough to 
our childish questions—as they must 
have seemed to him—about this or that 
precious relic, and at last he smiled a 
little. 

“All these are, without doubt, most 
great and famous,’ he said, ‘but in our 
own poor monastery we have a treas- 
ure not to be despised.’ 

“It was a big admission for a Tibetan 
priest, for they aren’t given to boasting 
about their treasures, especially to 
despised foreigners. But Lai Po 
seemed to forget sometimes that wé6 
weren’t Tibetans, and, indeed, after 
hour on hour and day on day of watche- 
ing the prayer wheels spin and listen- 
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ing to the monks drone their everlasting 
‘Om Mani Padme Hum’ it was hard 
for us to remember that there was a 
world outside the snow. 

“Old Lai Po nodded and beamed at 
us over his horn spectacles, looking for 
all the world like a benevolent yellow 
bird with his yellow robe tight over his 
fat body, and his peaked yellow cap 
with long earpieces hanging down. 

“*Not altogether to be despised,’ he 
repeated, and then he went off into cue 
of his silent times. After a long minute, 
while we sat and waited breathlessly, 
old Lai Po got up slowly and waddled 
across the room to a teakwood panel in 
the wall, just like a hundred other 
panels. He pushed aside a piece of silk 
that hung over it, and pressed his thumb 
on one corner of the panel. 

“Do you know, afterward that was 
what hit me the hardest—that remem- 
brance of old Lai Po pushing aside the 
silk and pressing his fat thumb on the 
corner of the panel without any attempt 
to keep us from seeing what he was 
doing. 

“Well, the panel slid back and Lai Po 
took out of a dark little cubbyhole a 
bundle wrapped in yellow silk. He 
waddled back to his cushion and sat 
down, while we ached for him to unroll 
the silk and show us what was inside. 
Even then, I think, we felt somehow 
that the thing Lai Po was going to 
take out would be something very won- 
derful. I don’t know how we knew. 
We just knew. 

“A little silver box fell out of the last 
wrapping into Lai Po’s big soft hand; a 
little box of wrought silver, dull with 
age. Inside—oh, but Lai Po’s fingers 
moved slowly as he opened the lid— 
inside was the turquoise. 

“Now I don’t know what it was about 
the turquoise that made it seem to us as 
if all the mystery and treasure of the 
world were i it. It wasn’t so big— 
I’ve seen many a one that was bigger— 
and it wasn’t so perfect nor so well 
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colored. It was just an ordinary look- 
ing, rather small turquoise, rough, of 
course, but its color showed through. 

“Fairchild and I started forward 
with one impulse as we saw the stone. 
I don’t know what he thought, but I 
know how I felt—as if I couldn’t bear 
to let that thing lie there in Lai Po’s 
yellow palm without getting my hands 
on it. 

“Lai Po shut his hand as Fairchild 
and I moved. He nodded his head 
slowly and I remember how the ear- 
flaps of his cap shook. 

““T ask that you do not touch,’ he said 
calmly. ‘Look, if you wish—and that is 
something none but a believer has done 
since the jewel was—but do not touch.’ 

“Fairchild and I drew back at that 
and muttered some kind of an apology, 
I suppose, but I saw Lai Po’s narrow 
eyes, creased in his fat face, resting 
warily on Fairchild’s fingers that were 
twitching uncontrollably. Fairchild 
saw it too in a minute, and he man- 
aged a laugh. 


“Sorry, but it’s rather wonderful, 
you know, and it threw me off my bal- 


ance for a minute,’ he said, but I 
noticed that he put his hands casually 
out of sight. 

“Then, in his queer throaty voice, old 
Lai Po began to tell us the story of the 
turquoise. I can’t remember it all, but 
it went back—back to the days of the 
very ancient gods, ages before the days 
of Gautama Buddha. It had always 
been sacred, I think, no matter what 
god was supreme. It was somehow as 
if the thing had a mind and identity of 
its own. I know it sounds mad, but in 
that room with the heavy smell of the 
incense, and old Lai Po’s voice droning 
on and on—and knowing all the time 
what was hidden in his closed hand— 
we would have believed anything. 

“But, sacred and powerful though the 
turquoise was, one thing that Lai Po 
told us struck me with peculiar vivid- 
ness. In all the uncounted years of its 














existence, he said, the stone had never 
been touched except by the hand of one 
duly appointed to the task of keeping it, 
a priest of special preparation and spe- 
cial position, set apart to guard the tur- 
quoise. Somehow I could see that long 
line of yellow priests, slant-eyed and 
mysterious, stretching back into lost 
centuries, handing on, one to the other, 
the sacred charge. Perhaps that was 
what gave the stone its uncanny in- 
dividuality, as if the lives of all those 
long-dead priests had gone into it. 

“No small share of the value of the 
turquoise, it seemed, lay in this un- 
broken line. No hand had ever touched 
it except the hand of its consecrated 
guardian. Should such an unbelievable 
thing come to pass as a violation of the 
charge, old Lai Po said, gazing at Fair- 
child with his curious unseeing stare, 
the turquoise would be, in the eyes of 
believers, no more than an ordinary 
stone. There would also be death for 
the one who—touched, Lai Po said. 
Defiled was what he meant, but he was 
too courteous to speak the word. 

“I have wondered over and over 
again if Lai Po had any suspicions of 
us when he uttered that warning, and 
yet I do not know. On the one hand, it 
was a strange thing in itself for him to 
show us the stone, and on the other, if 
he doubted us, it would seem absolute 
madness for him to have put the tur- 
quoise back in the paneled hiding place, 
when he must have known that we had 
seen him open it. Remember that he 
made not the slightest effort to keep us 
from seeing the panel or how it worked, 
and he put the stone back in its hiding 
hole in the wall as calmly as if he had 
been alone in the room. 

“Fairchild and I left the lamasery 
very soon after that, and I remember 
that we did not talk as we went back to 
our house in the village. 

“We had been sitting for a long time 
in the flickering light with which a 
butter lamp tried to fight the gloom of 
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our dingy quarters—it must have been 
near midnight, but we had no thought 
of sleep, when apparently without ever 
beginning on the subject, we found our- 
selves planning to take the turquoise. 
Fairchild was more excited than I ever 
saw him before; he sat there in the 
flaring light of the lamps, his eyes glit- 
tering and his fingers twitching with the 
motion that had made old Lai Po look 
at him that afternoon. I admit that I 
was afraid; mad as I was after the 
turquoise, I couldn’t help seeing what a 
thing it was we were planning so calmly, 
but Fairchild utterly refused to listen 
to any warning. 

“Well, the upshot of it was that the 
next night we stole out of our house 
and up to the lamasery. To the very 
last I think I hoped that something 
would happen to stop us, for Fairchild’s 
mad plan of breaking into the place 
seemed to me like the crowning in- 
sanity, and yet I couldn’t stay behind. 

“Instead, we found a little side gate 
open. Probably, out of a thousand 
nights there might have been one when 
some late comer, hurrying in, would 
have failed to fasten that gate behind 
him. It swung open, just a crack, a 
narrow line of blackness against the 
white wall. 

“After we were inside, it wasn’t as 
hard as I had feared. The lamasery 
was deathly still. Only the incessant 
flutter of the prayer wheels, fastened 
wherever a breath of air could enter, 
broke that stillness. The room where 
the turquoise was hidden was in a dif- 
ferent part of the building from the 
sleeping quarters of the lamas. Noth- 
ing stirred anywhere except the rustling 
prayer wheels. 

“Well—it isn’t anything to be proud 
of after all, is it? We got into the room 
where Lai Po had showed us the tur- 
quoise, and we found the panel under 
the silk hanging. It opened, just as it 


had when Lai Po had pressed his thumb 
on the corner. 
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“Back in our house again—getting 
out was as fatally easy as getting in 
—we put the little silken bundle away 
without unrolling it. Somehow we 


didn’t want to look at the turquoise just 
I think we were a little afraid of 
didn’t put into 


then. 
something that we 
words. 

“We went out in the morning just as 
usual. It seemed safer not to act as if 
anything out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. The day was quiet. No one 
troubled us. The only thing that might 
have been a little different was that we 
saw no yellow-robed lamas in the street 
and there was no sign of life about the 
lamasery up on its hill. 

“Some time in the dark hours of the 
night that followed I awoke with a 
start. I heard Fairchild stir in his bed, 
and I guessed that he had awakened in 
the same way. It was very dark, fright- 
fully black and solid. Even our win- 
dows were black instead of showing the 
usual gray glimmer. 

“It seemed to me that there was 
somebody in the room. Fairchild must 
have felt it too, for I heard him 
fumbling on the table by his bed for the 
revolver he always kept there. He 
drew his breath sharply. 

“*Where is it? I can’t find it? I 
heard him whisper harshly. Then he 
called aloud suddenly. 

“*Who’s there? What do you want? 

“A little blue light sprang up some- 
where near the floor and flickered cra- 
zily. It seemed to float in the air with- 
out anything to hold it. Then it spread 
into a horrible bluish glow that appar- 
ently came from nowhere and yet was 
everywhere. 

“In that ghastly light I saw Fairchild 
leaning on his elbow, the blankets flung 
back and his face a white glimmer. 

“There were three men in the room, 
seated quietly on the floor and facing 
us. One I recognized as a lama I had 
seen at the monastery; the other two 
were strange, but they wore the same 
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yellow robes and caps, and their faces” 
were like yellow masks. The three 
looked at us without the faintest change 
of expression. Not a muscle in their 
faces twitched; they sat like three ter- 
rible carved images, but I was conscious 
with a feeling that was like sharp agony 
of an awful power behind their unmov- 
ing eyes. 

“Fairchild let his breath escape in a 
long sobbing sigh and began to drag 
himself out of bed blindly. The eyes of 
the three yellow men shifted from me 
and their gaze centered on Fairchild. I 
felt as if some terrible, crushing weight 
had been suddenly lifted. 

“With his hands held stiffly in front 
of him as if to ward off something that 
threatened, Fairchild moved slowly into 
the center of the room where the blue 
light played over him. The three yel- 
low priests sat like statues, motionless, 
terrible, with their eyes steadily on 
Fairchild. 

“Slowly, heavily he sank to his knees 
and let his hands drop. His face was 
ghastly white with the unearthly light 
making blue shadows in it. He stared 
straight ahead of him. 

“Maybe you wonder why I didn’t 
make some move to help Fairchild. I 
don’t know myself. I had a curious 
feeling as if he had passed into some 
strange world where I could not follow; 
as if all I could do was to watch what 
happened, just as if I had been looking 
through a window that kept me out and 
cut off all sense of life from what I 
saw. 

“Fairchild spoke first in a queer 
dragging voice. 

“*VYou have come because of it,’ he 
said heavily. 

“The yellow priests bent their heads 
without speaking. One of them slid a 
hand under the edge of his robe and 
drew out a square, lacquered box. He 
set it on the floor before him and kept 
his hand with its bony, yellow fingers 
on the lid. 
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“Where is Lai Po?’ Fairchild asked 
in that curiously mechanical voice 
that was not at all like his usual tones. 

‘Lai Po is dead,’ answered one of 
the priests slowly. ‘He showed. He 
is dead.’ 

“A colder wave of horror came over 
me, but still I could not force myself to 
move. Kindly old Lai Po with his eter- 
nal droning precepts and his stories of 
old Tibet, obliterated, dispassionately 
and coldly disposed of forever by this 
slow-voiced priest in one word. 

“Fairchild made no answer. His 
hands hung limply opened, his shoul- 
ders sagged. All expression went from 
his face. Only his eyes were fixed on 
the lacquered box under the yellow 
fingers of the priest. 


“Slowly, with interminable, unen- 


durable deliberation, those lean fingers 
wreathed themselves around the lid of 
the box and raised it inch by inch. I 
saw Fairchild’s face, white and ghastly ; 
I saw the masklike faces of the three 
priests, the dull yellow of their robes, 


and the long, thin fingers that moved 
slowly and steadily—and then out of the 
box 1 saw the horror lift itself, sinuous 
coil on coil, glittering in the blue light, 
ending in the flat head with its spread- 
ing hood that is the incarnation of 
death. 

“Fairchild never moved as the thing 
swayed toward him. I fought against 
the power that held me, trying to get to 
him, to snatch him from what was com- 
ing. The glistening body and the flat 
head swung closer—it was a matter of 
inches from the head to Fairchild’s face 
—and the light went out. 

“IT don’t think it could have been 
more than a minute before I remem- 
bered the electric torch on my table and 
turned its circle of light over the room. 

“No one was there. Fairchild, the 
three yellow men, the cobra in its box 

all were gone. I had heard no sound, 
and I know it could not have been more 
than a minute from the time the blue 


glow went out until my light swept the 
room, but there was not a living soul in 
sight, nor was there the death I had 
expected to see. 

“Half thinking that I might have 
dreamed it, I turned the light on Fair- 
child’s bed. It was empty; the blankets 
were thrown back as I remember seeing 
Fairchild throw them in his sudden 
awakening, but Fairchild was not there. 
I never saw him again. 

“How I got out of the country 
doesn’t matter. It was a journey of 
horror over the snows. The villagers 
brought ponies and supplies the next 
morning without a word from me, and 
they guided me out as if they were tak- 
ing orders from something in whose 
immense plan I was only a fragment. 
The first thing that I remember at all 
clearly is being left by my guides at the 
outskirts of a little frontier village and 
staggering in, more dead than alive. 
After that, civilization came back to me 
gradually until I got to a telegraph 
station and sent word home. I didn’t 
try to explain anything in the message. 
I knew it would be of no use. 

“That’s how Fairchild died, up there 
in the snows of Tibet. He crossed the 
path of something outside our world, 
and it killed him. It killed him as 
unemotionally and calmly as you would 
crush a fly, and it went back into its 
eternal mystery and forgot him.” 

Carrington’s voice drifted into 
silence. No one moved until a glowing 
ember etched itself from a charred log 
and fell with a faint rustling sound. 

“Mesmerism, perhaps,” some one 
said uncertainly. “He had taken the 
thing they valued “ 

A strange, harsh cackle of laughter 
broke from Carrington’s lips. We 
stared at him in astonishment. He 
swayed back and forth a little, laughing 
that horrible grating chuckle. Suddenly 
he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
threw on the table something that clat- 
tered on the polished wood, spun, and 
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settled into quiet while the light caught His nerve went back on him that night, 
points of blue fire on it. We drew back and I took the turquoise. It was under 
from the thing a little and Carrington’s my pillow when the priests came with 
head nodded in ghastly mirth as he saw their cobra. Fairchild never touched it. 
our instinctive movement. He never laid a finger on it, but they 

“That’s it!” he flung at us harshly. got him, and they let me go. Explain 
“That’s it! Fairchild fever touched it. that if you can!” 
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THE END OF A THIEF 


GED and alone in the world, Harry Gilmore, who had a long police record, 
committed suicide recently in the furnished room in Brooklyn, New York, 
which was all the home he had. For some time he had told other roomers in 
the house that he was proprietor of a restaurant, and when the police broke 
into his gas-filled room and found the old man asphyxiated, they attempted to 
locate his restaurant. There was none. 

Then, in an effort to discover his identity, the police took his finger prints 
and searched through their files for prints corresponding to his. They found 
such prints among the earliest that had been taken by the New York police de- 
partment. Gilmore’s criminal record, however, was begun before the finger- 
print system was installed in the department. A faded photograph was part of 
the record of his first conviction, in 1879, for grand larceny. He told the court 
at that time that he had been a thief for five years. Seven times he served 
terms in prison. 

3efore he turned on the gas which ended his life Gilmore wrote a note 
in explanation of his act. The letter throws a side light on the character of 
the old man, who, after years of crime, would not wait for death to come for 
him. It reads: 

“To whom it may concern: I, Charles Raymond, assumed name, supposed 
to be eighty-eight, but near that age, but have went under the name of Charles 
Raymond of the age of eighty-eight years—I am not tired of living, but have 
(not) money to live any longer after paying that which I have to pay to Mrs. 
Ruth Tobin for her good care and food which she has given to me in my sick- 
ness and before my sickness. She is very poor, with five children and a sick 
husband. I leave all that is possible—my watch, money, clothes, et cetera, to 
her.” 
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WOMAN LOOKOUT BALKS POLICE 


RUSHING up to a policeman who was about to pass a drug store at No. 857 

Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, one night recently, a woman told 
him a story which sent him hurriedly to the nearest police call box and enabled 
her confederates to escape with the proceeds of their robbery of the drug store. 
In an agitated voice the woman informed the patrolman that burglars were 
chloroforming the residents of several houses on a street some distance away. 
The policeman notified his superior officer by telephone, then went to the scene 
of the reported outrage. Reserves from the police station were rushed thither, 
too, but could find no evidence of robbery. When the policeman went back to 
the drug store for more information he found the door wide open and the 
office safe, containing thirteen hundred and fifty dollars, gone. The woman 
also had disappeared. 
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oo the dictionary from A to Z. You will find smaller words and 
larger words, and words the same size, but you will find none so dear 
to all our hearts as “Christmas.” 

Christmas! What magic is in thy name! What memories of friendship, 
love, and truth come trooping to your call! What pulse-quickening word so 
fills each and every one, from prattling babe to tottering age, with such pure, 
happy thoughts? 

Christmas Day, December 25, 1920! Another year’s gone by, and Christ- 
mas, always coming, always looked forward to and longed for, is with us again. 

But let us stop right here our chanting words to the day in all the year, 
to greet each one of you with a hearty, heartfelt Merry Christmas, and may 
this Christmas Day be the happiest and most joyful you have ever spent. 

You will find, as we promised you, lots of Christmas stories in this issue, 
and we hope there are no readers who will complain that we have too many. 
If there are, let them keep out. No, on second thought—no; come in, come 
in without knocking, the door’s on the latch, for this is Christmas Day, and 
there’s a welcome for all. And if there are any old Scrooges among you, with 
ghosts or alone, let them open the “mag” and read it quite through. If they 


do, they must surely be harder than flint if they don’t unlimber to-day and give 
without stint. And be happier doing it than ever in all their lives before. 
Again, then, to each and every one of you, Merry Christmas! 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mack.—When an officer of any kind makes an arrest without a warrant 
he should bring the person arrested before the court and make a complaint 
in the shortest possible time. When the arrest is made under a special statute 
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the officer must comply literally with the terms-of the statute. Most of the 
statutes provide a definite time within which a prisoner must be brought to 
court. If an officer lawfully arrests a person without a warrant and then 
fails to bring that person to court and to make complaint against that person, 
the officer is a trespasser from the beginning of his dealings with the person 
arrested, and is liable in a civil action. In case of arrest on suspicion of a 
felony, which suspicion the officer discovers to be groundless, he should not 
release the prisoner, but should make application to the court for a warrant 
and state the facts to the magistrate, who will, naturally, release the prisoner. 
That is the only way in which an officer is really protected in the case of his 
making even a justifiable mistake. It is not a very safe thing to release such 
a person, even though he enters upon an agreement that he will not bring suit. 
But in these matters tact and discretion are most necessary. Mistakes will 
occur, but an officer of the law should take very few chances of committing them. 
It is better to let a doubtful case escape than to humiliate and anger a reputable 
citizen. 

Generally speaking, a vagabond is a person known to be a criminal or 
suspected of being one, who is loitering about a city or the countryside or in 
‘any suspicious manner around places of public assemblage. A known pick- 
pocket who is seen mingling with a large crowd is often “picked up” on the 
charge of being a vagabond, as it is known that he is, in all probability, there 
for no good purpose. Vagrants are “idle persons, with no visible means of 
support, who live without lawful employment; persons wandering about, not 
able to give a good account of themselves; persons begging or exhibiting sores, 
diseases, or pitable conditions.” Tramps are those who professionally move 
from place to place, and have no regular means of support. 

In your dealing with these classes of people your knowledge of humanity 
will stand you in good stead. You need to listen to what such people say; not 
always because you believe them, but because you may draw the directly oppo- 
site conclusion from their statements of that which they wish to convey to you. 

Statements that are incoherent, queer behavior, or any manner of acting 
which draws a crowd, is sufficient cause for the person concerned to be taken 
to the station house for investigation by any officer observing the occurrence. 
Upon the request of any reputable citizen an officer should arrest any person 
coming under the head of vagabond, vagrant, or tramp. 
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ACCURACY OF FINGER PRINTS DEMONSTRATED 


O be able to demonstrate to the satisfaction of a jury that no two sets of 
finger markings can be exactly alike is a matter of great importance to 
every prosecutor and every police officer, says Inspector Michael P. Evans, of 
Chicago, Illinois. It is also an accomplishment that can be achieved with a 
little effort and some knowledge of the laws of mathematics and the frequency 
of occurrences, 

So many points come into consideration in comparing finger prints that 
there is no possibility of two persons having prints identically the same. Ac- 
cording to mathematical calculation the chance of such a coincidence would be 
one in many times the entire number of people in the world. 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
eut into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations: 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


“Make-up LETTERS AND ANSWERS.”—You say that you don’t want your 
real name used, but give me no other one to use, so I’m addressing you by a 
part of your letter which you can’t fail to recognize. The reverse of what 
you suggest is true; a great many people, like yourself, write me irritated let- 
ters because I don’t answer them right away in this department. It doesn’t 
seem possible that you or they can read the notice at the head of this column. 
So now, let me assure you that I always have far more delineations to do here 
than space will allow, and that, consequently, I have to make a lot of you wait. 
As for you, my dear, your handwriting shows me that you possess a great deal 
of business ability, but that you probably don’t know it, never having had much 
cause to use it. You are not exactly generous, but are inclined to be just, and 
are scrupulously honest. If your disposition were brighter and more enthusi- 
astic and your self-confidence greater I would say that you would make a good 
business woman. 


Victor.—No young lad of fourteen ought to write the gloomy and bitter 
letter that you do, Victor, You seem to have every cause for content: par- 
ents, a good home, health, and enough money to give you an education. What 
more do you want? Your writing shows me a tremendous lot of selfishness, 
and this is, most probably, at the root of your trouble. Instead of being thank- 
ful for what blessings you have, you spend loads of time and energy imagining 
what ones you might have. Eh, Victor? Yes, I think your mind is interesting, 
but it would be far more so if you didn’t know it. Better try just to be the 
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cheery, sensible, and- good-natured chap that you might be, and leave all this 
philosophizing until you are older. 


G. G.—Please read my statement to the woman whose husband thinks that 
[ make up both questions and answers. Instead of being slow in replying to 
you, I am putting you away ahead of your place, just because you are so im- 
patient and bad-tempered. 


0 nth, mo 
- Urcer Kae 
we, oes 


Your nature is really a good one. It is only on the surface that you are 
so full of faults. Your character, however, is greatly injured by your disposi- 
tion and by the way in which you yield to your least pleasant traits. I estimate 
you as being ambitious and as possessing courage and some business ability. 


N. A. T.—The specimen numbered one shows an intricate and involved 
character. Better send me an addressed and stamped envelope for personal 
reply to this. Too difficult a subject to handle so briefly. The specimen num- 
bered two expresses simple good nature, a very ordinary mind, and almost no 


markedly individual traits. If this is the wife it is no wonder that the marriage 
is not a success. The specimen numbered three is the writing of one who 
has a very acute and inquisitive mind. Yes, I should think that inventiveness 
might easily be developed. No, I don’t think that inventiveness is wholly an 
original impulse; it can be cultivated, like anything else, although there is un- 
doubtedly a need for a native bent in that direction. 


H. I. S.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a nature in which 
strength of will is about the most pronounced good trait, while the weakness is 
your tendency to be badly advised and too easily influenced, even after your 
will and your good judgment have pointed out to you what is best to do. Irreso- 
lution in persons who are strong willed seems like a contradiction, and is really, 
but it frequntly exists. It is usually the result of a certain modesty and absence 
of belief in self; and that is exactly your case. A realization of this will do 
much to correct the fault. The specimen which you inclose shows a person 
who is more emotional and affectionate than you are, but also more stubborn 
and not so good-tempered. Yes, I think that this union would promise pretty 
well for happiness, always providing that the writer of the specimen were really 
in love with you. He is the sort of man who feels intensely, and who would 
never hold to the marriage tie merely for conscience sake. He is best fitted 
for work which, roughly speaking, is outdoor work. He could be a foreman 
of laborers, or could easily hold an executive position, provided that he was not 
called on to handle too much detail and routine, 


Ancus H.—Your type of writing is very interesting. It shows aggres- 
siveness, self-confidence, stubborness, and temper, but it is also indicative of 
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exceptional mental keenness and of a disposition which 
almost to fanaticism, 


I rate your affections as rather cold, but your friendships as sincere and 
lasting, your ambitions intense, your egotism fairly strong, your will power 
used with great positiveness. Men like you are sometimes wonderful mates for 
one woman in the course of a lifetime, but ordinarily are not interested in 
women. You usually are inventive and tenacious of purpose; appreciative of 
any favors, and not afraid to acknowledge a fault. I estimate you, Angus, as 
a man of intense feeling, but of an undemonstrative personality; of passionate 
pride and independence. 


Water K.—No, I don’t like your handwriting at all. That may surprise 
you. You do, indeed, write a clear, clerkly “hand,” but the graphologist, you 
know, is not looking for a bookkeeper or an accountant, but for a possessor of 
fine traits of character. What you need is to aspire to more spirituality and 
to finer elements of character. Don’t be so self-satisfied. Don’t be so con- 
ventional. Try to be more truly generous. Try to let unselfish affection have 
more sway over you. At present you are rather a hard, tight, self-contained, 
shell-inclosed young man who mistakes cold efficiency for character, and self- 
interest for honesty. Sorry! Know you won't like this and perhaps won’t 
understand it, but in time you may. Here’s hopes! 


Francois Xavier.—I don’t believe in inherited “tendencies.” If you had 
never heard of your grandfater it would be a good thing for you. The climate 
you live in is a fine one. I know the province of Quebec well, and there is 
no better place on earth for people with weak lungs. And a woodsman, too! 
Why, Francois, you are just being sick-by means of your imagination. I don’t 
see a sign of physical weakness in your handwriting. And I assure you that 
lung trouble and heart trouble are the two physical ailments which most quickly 
find expression in the writing. Your nature is an affectionate, home-loving 
one. I hope that you will marry soon, and that you will get a merry, happy 
wife who will teach you that a brave man does not waste time in wondering 
when he is going to die. 


Yetta Z.—My dear, I have no race prejudices in the world. I have said 


this several times. Recently I had four different people write me, who were of 
all the prominent races of the earth, and I told them that I was a “yella dawg,” 
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too, and didn’t mind it at all. Your handwriting shows me that you really 
have artistic talent, and I hope that you will go right on to develop it. Usually, 
as you seem to have noticed, I discourage girls from a career on the stage; but 
not because I don’t think well of the stage. It’s just that the ordinary girl 
goes through a stage-struck time and thinks that she wants to be an actress— 
when all the trouble is that she is at the dreaming and idealistic time of life 
when she wants to be everything from a missionary to China to a circus rider. 
Your nature has only one drawback, and that is its timidity. Overcome that, 
and I’ll believe heartily in your success. 


W. P.—It’s quite impossible for me to say why people don’t get along in 
marriage. Sometimes the handwriting shows, clearly enough, that the natures 
are not congenial, but sometimes people quarrel, who, so far as any character 
reader can tell, should be perfectly happy together. Love is a god, in the an- 
cient mythology, and it is no wonder that he is so represented. All I can do, 
in this case, is to say that your wife is an affectionate, good-hearted, sensible 
person, and that, as you are also good-hearted, sensible, and affectionate, I 
can’t imagine why you can’t get on. Your nature is a bit stubborn and opin- 
ionated, but as hers is not it would seem that this would not be a cause of 
trouble. This is a period of great uneasiness, so far as women are concerned, 
and it may be that your wife is feeling this, without knowing it. Why not 
let her do as she wants to; go away for a few months? She might find the 
solution ! 


tee Yl 


———_— 
S———~ 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 

The Eyes—Continued 

HE small eye is always more difficult to classify and read than the large. 
Generally speaking, the small black, or the very brown eye, tends to- 
ward an expression of cunning and avarice and trickiness. Generally 
speaking, the blue-gray, or hazel small eye, tends toward pursuits which are not 
only honest, but of benefit to mankind. Such divisions, however, often overlap. 

It is a broad rule which is laid down, not an accurate one. 
Other things being taken into account, it is also a broad, general rule that 
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black, very dark, and very light eyes are most frequently found among crimi- 
nals. The dark eyes show passion and material grossness, and the light eyes 
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weakness of will, so that the two classes of criminal society are thus accounted 


for. 


In eyes, as in so many things, it is to the golden mean that we must look 


for the most perfect expression of true, beautiful, and beneficial humanity. 
The shape of the eye, which is really, chiefly, the shape of the flesh in 
which the eye is inclosed, has a great deal to tell an observer of the instinctive 


trend of a disposition. 


This is not a sure indication of character, since environ- 


ment or personal effort may make an evangelist out of a potential criminal or 


a criminal out of a potential artist. 


the nature. 


But it at least gives the ground plan of 


A very round eye expresses a natural love of the pleasures of the body, 


uncorrected or moderated by mental activity. 


is often a very beautiful eyelash, curling upward at the tips. 
a boy, shows potential laziness and a probable leaning toward gambling, exces- 
sive indulgence in food and drink, and a general laxness so far as stern moral 
fiber is concerned. Yet these people have personal charm, and when doing 
work which demands only a certain amount of effort, can be quite successful. 
The lower ranks of the traveling-salesman class are filled with this type; the 
kind of a man who can tell a story, make friends on the moment, mix with 
all sorts of people, and take an interest in only a few matters. 
to say that the type is never found in the man who is earning any of the very 
large yearly incomes of that profession. 

Many women have been led into marrying this round-eyed, long-lashed type 
because of its apparent amiability and good humor, and have repented soon 
afterward. Few women have this eye. 


ago? 


R 


CONIO SSD KH 


RK KREATION UN OWOME HR On metM howe PH 
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EMEMBER the alphabet 


No? It is this: 
34567691011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 2 
CDEPFGHI J KLMNOPQR SB 
DEPGHIJ KL MBHBOPQRS ? 
EFGHIJK LuYOP QRS? YU 
POHIJE¥LMNOPQRS TU Y 
GHIJKLM BO PQ sfuve 
HIJKLENOPQRSTUVYWRE 
IJKLuUNO P QR STUVAEXY 
JKRLMNOP Q@QRESt%uUTE XY B 
ELMBOPQGRSTUVYWKYZA 
LMNOPQGRSTUVYWXY ZAsB 
UNOPQRS TUVWUXYZABC 
NOPQ@RSTUVWXY2A48 CD 
oOrars?U VWXYZABCDE 
PQRSTuVwxY¥ ZABCODESF 
QRStruvwxrxrZaABCDEPG 
kKSTUVWX Y ZABCDEP CGH 
STUVES? ££ 62 2 22S SF 8. E-e 
TUVWXYZ ABCOBPGHI J 
uvxr2a BCDVDEF GHIA YX 
V¥IYZARB CDEYGHIS XL 
WXYZABC DEP GHIJSKL YX 
X¥ZABCDRBY¥YGHITKL UR 
YZABCDE FP CHIIJELM YO 
ZABCDEP Gu idx bM uO P 
ABCDBPG HIS KLE KO P Q 
BCDEFCGHU IS ELuUN OP AR 
come.” Cipher: 9-22 11-5 2-13 2 


Text: “Don’t 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


block cipher that we worked out some time 
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5-9 13-19. 
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Secret: The two numbers that represent every letter of the text are the num- 
bers at the side and top of the “alphabet block” respectively. The letter they 
are substituted for is the letter at the point of intersection of the two columns. 

This week’s problem might be called an alphabet block cipher in condensed 
form. It’s the same sort of thing as the above—and yet—it is different because 
it has—but here it is. See for yourselves what it is, and what can be done 
with it. 

Inspector Steele was a bachelor. He lived alone, and for the greater part 
of the time his duties at headquarters and his numerous outside activities kept 
him from feeling lonely, but there were occasions when he missed intimate com- 
panionship and the cheer of a family fireside. Christmas was one of them, 

\ chum of the inspector, John Stevens, had come as near to being an 
intimate associate as ever any one did. The intimacy sprang from a mutual 
interest in cryptography. The pair used to exchange problems, meet regularly 
to discuss some of the problems that had come before the inspector, and each 
had a great deal of regard for the other’s ability. 

One Christmas morning, the inspector was feeling acutely his lonely posi- 
tion in life, when he received a note in cipher, which he had every reason to 
believe was from his friend John Stevens. That cipher changed the situation 
for him completely. When he had solved it, he was flooded with more of 
the season’s cheer than he thought his old and hardened emotional make-up 
was capable of expressing. 

The cipher follows. Try it, and look for its solution in next week’s issue: 


2-6 6-12 9-26 4-10 1-23 8-3 5-16 3-1 8-9 7-7 2-13 6-20 5-9 9-1 
3-19 6-22 4-1 2-7 7-8 4-26 1-3 6-13 2-20 5-21 1-7 9-20 5-7 2-25 7-3 4-10 
7-18 3-18 8-14 I-I2 5-13 1-16 3-24 7-26 5-12 8-19 2-22 3-24 9-3 5-2 
2-23 7-3 3-23 7-8 4-24 2-20 9-17 3-21 = 2-3, 8-15 5-16 6-21 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “Send twenty men to Eighth and 
Pine to-night at ten. Entire Lemkin crowd meets there. A quick raid cannot 
fail. R.” The message was broken up into seven parts by giving all the 
initial letters—S T M T and so on—to one man, all the second letters of words 
—E W E O, et cetera—to another, all the third letters of every word to another 
man, and so on. To solve, all that had to be done was to put the seven rows 
of letters together in their propcr sequence. 


Y 


FIRST WOMAN JURY IN NEW JERSEY 


PRECEDENT was set in New Jersey recently when a jury composed en- 
tirely of women served for the first time. The case was a civil action in 
which the jury had to decide whether some patterns purchased by a Mrs, Pas- 
carelli were her property, or had been bought for sale in her husband’s store. 
Mrs. Pascarelli had brought suit to evict a sheriff posted in her husband’s store 
by the McCall Pattern Company, to which she was in debt. After a short 
period of deliberation the jury decided that the patterns were the wife’s, and 
the McCall Pattern Company must withdraw the sheriff from the premises. 
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position. 





BITTA DIDDLE.—Minla went to the 
aueated the letter to be sent. It was returned on account 
of delay. Please send address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


SCHOE sew. WILLA. —He has been missing since 
August 7, 19 He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 
eyes, wavy hair, and a dark complexion. 

e is twenty-four years old and has a wife an wo 
children in Siichigan. He spoke of going to California 
as a painter. If he sees _this he is asked to write to 
some one of his family His mother will be most grate- 
ul for any news of him. Mrs. Henry Schoessow, 197 
Addison Avenue, Elmhurst, Ilinois 

ROCHE, SARAH ANN.—She was last heard of in Nova 
Scotia about twelve years ago. She has two daughters, 
Rachel and Leah. Any information regarding them would 


town you re- 


brown * brown, 


be abeth. Hobo received by the son of Mrs. Roche’s sister 
Elizabeth bert Foster, Box 285, Creighton Mine, On- 
tario, Canad 

WATC CHORN, GILBERT T.—He is supposed to be In 
Toronto, Canada. He is asked to write to his friend. who 


is sorry for mistake, and is anxious to make up 


SIBBY, Jack, an old Austrian miner. He does not read 
or write, and claims to know distant gold properties. He 
disappeared from San Francisco in April, 1917, with 
money given him for an outfit. When last heard of he 
Was in Oregon, and was supposed to be on his way to 
Idaho. The person who advanced the money would like to 
cet in touch with him. Judge, care of this magazine. 


McCAULEY, EARL.—When last heard of he was living 
with his mother and ie Mr. and Mrs. Ricard, near 
Hymer, Kansas. The a was changed, and al! trace 
requested to write to his 


of him_ has been los 8 
aunt, Mrs. Rachel Anthony, Walland, Tennessee. 


BOVETTE, EDITH.—When last heard from she was em- 
ployed at the Roya! Palm Hotel, Fort Myers, in February, 
1919. An old friend is anxious to hear from her, and 
will be greatly obliged to any one who can send her ad- 
dress. D. E. O'Connell, care of this magazine. 


ANDERSON, EDWIN.—He is about seventeen years old, 
five feet four inches in height, with white hair and blue 
eyes. “When last heard of he was at his home in Ridg- 

. Pennsylvania. If he will write to me at once he 
will be placed in a permanent position without delay. 
Charles van Brocklin, L. S. & T. Building, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


WELLS, WALTER H.—He was a soldier in Company A, 
2ist Infantry, and when last heard from was at Fort Mac- 
Kenzie, Wyoming, in December, 1919. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown eyes and a fair complexion. Any 
one who ean give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to O. F., care of this magazine. 


DATOLO, PHILIP.—He left his mother’s home in New 
Orleans some months ago. His baby is very sick, and hig 
wife is anxious to hear from him. Any one knowing 
where he is will ¢ a great favor by sending her his 
address. Mrs. Philip Datolo, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, INEZ, sometimes known as Inez Ballo. She 
was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1912. She is about 


five feet four inches tall, and has brewn hair and eyes. 
Her parents used to live in Portsmouth, Virginia Any 
information regarding her present whereabouts will be 


highly appreciated by B. K., care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED of twin babies, a boy 
girl, who were born in Rochester in 1888. The 
and the girl dark. They were brought up by 
on the outskirts of Rochester. Any one who 
anything of these children will do a great favor 
ing to Mrs. C. Smith, 855 West Monroe Street, 
Illinois 


MATT, OWEN F.—He left Enterprise, Kans. in 1885, 
and was last heard of in Louisiana. His wife.” ‘Sarah Matt, 
has been dead since 1904, and his only child has searched 
for him fer years in va no There is news of great im- 
portance for him. Any one who can give information about 
him will earn the deepest * gratitude of C. Matt, 940 Mary 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 


CROTTY, FREDERICK HENRY.—He left England on the 
sailing ship ‘‘Idaho,”” and landed in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on October 6, 1899, and has not 
since that date. He was tall and fair. 
be very grateful for any information that will help them 
to find him, or to know what has become of him. Miss 
Crotty, 59 Sussex Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 


Chicago, 








DAMRON, FAYE.—She was last heard from in Los 
geles, in 1911. Any information regarding her wheresboute 
will be appreciated by a friend, M. F., care of this 
magazine. 

KIMBALL, LOUIS HOSEA.—He is forty-eight years old, 
of average height, and has dark hair, slightly gray. If 
he should see this he is asked to write to his anxious 
who will be glad to hear from any one who 
, or who can tell her anything about him. She 
will be greatly indebted to any kind reader who can 

ve her news of her father. Mrs. Mabel M. Lee, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Chico, California. 


HERBERT, JOSEPH, born May 5, 1892. Write to your 
sister at once. Mrs. Bisie May Gwinn, 2962 Fourth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virgin! a. 

HEARN, HUGH.—Your old partners would be glad to 


hear from you. Please write to James Kerrigan, care 0’ 
this magazine. 

DEAN, LEO 8.—He left Dayton, Ohio, three years 
ago, at which time he was employed at the Dayton Wright 


Aurion Company. A friend would like to hear from him. 
R. S., care of this magazine. 


Patino MISS VIVIAN A., 
Connecticut, in 191 She left 


in Waterbury, 
Colorado, in 


who_ was 
for Denver, 


1919. Any eubehine in finding her will be greatly appre- 
clated by J. E. Dwyer, 254 East Main Street, Waterbury, 
ow 


4J.—His old friend of Company L, 32d Infantry, 
has Ons news for him from his home people, and 
would be glad to hear from him. The Old Saddler, care 
of this magazine. 


HILL, JOHN L.—When tet heard from he was in the 
19th U. 8S. Infantry, in Texas. The sister of his old chum, 
who was killed in action in. France, would be glad of any 
news about him. Please write to H, N., 338 North Street 

hester, New York. 


BRADSHAW, ALLIE N.—Ife left home eight years ago, 
and was last heard from in Seattle in January, 1912. He 
was then leaving for Olympia, and has not en heard 
of since. He is now twenty-eight years old, tall, with light- 
brown, wavy hair and blue eyes. His mother is very anx- 


fous to hear from him, and wishes him to come home, 
Any news of him wili be gladly welcomed. Mrs. 8S. N, 
Elsworth, Box 54, Cormorant, Minnesota. 


HARRIS, SEORGE EMERY and CHARLES.—George was 


last heard from 1912, when he was a walter at the 
Hotel Robins in  ¥ Francisco. Charles was in Danville, 
Illinois. They are colored. Their mother would be very 


and will be most grateful to any 
her sons, and help her 
259 Eighth Street, 


happy to hear from them, 
one who can give her news of 

find them. Mrs. C. Harris, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

COOPER, HENRY.—He is about twenty-five years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, with blue eyes and light, curly 
hair. He was born in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and 
ig the son of George Dexter Cooper. @ was last heard 
of three years ago in Spokane, Washington. Any informa- 
tion about him will be appreci by Mrs. Lillie Greves, 
601 1-2 East Eleventh Street, Pueblo, 


Colorado. 
TREADWAY, JOE.—He is a middle-aged, light-colored 
man, of average height and round-shouldered. 





He was last 


heard of in Argenta, Arkansas. There is important news 
of his family awaiting him, and any news that will lead 
his whereabouts will be thankfully appreciated. Mrs. 


Y. Patterson, 1421 Woods Avenue. Wi 
Alabama. 


DE LONG, ELDENE,. last heard of in Kansas City, in 
October, 1919. Also ELAINE GREENWOOD, who went 
from Bilis, Kansas, to ye City, in 1917 or 1918; and 
FERN BICKNELL, last heard of in Junction City, Kansas. 
An old friend would like to hear from these three per- 
gons, or from any one who knows they may bo 
found. D. 8S. Y., care of this magazine. 


BAXTER, HAROLD W.—His father has not heard from 
him for four or five years, and letters sent to his last 
address, Avant, Oklahoma, have been returned unclaimed. 

ig twenty-three years old, five feet five and a_ half 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, and has 
brown eyes and light hair. His father is most angious 
to know whether he is alive or i and what has hap- 
to him that he does not wr He wan 
be gratetul to 7 = on 
can help him to find him 


or_who can give 
William H. Baxter, 741 Park Street. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


t End, Birmingham, 





Missing Department 


HUGHES, GEORGE uae N, who was born in Noi 
or South ety J - 


when they 

and their father as 

in the Battle of ome “Thee had two sisters, America 
Leich and Leila. George Hughes has been dead two years, 
and his family anxious to communicate with his rela- 
tives. His daughter will be grateful for any assistance in 
finding them. Mrs. Carrie Barrett, care of this magazine. 


SEKULSKI, MICHAEL.—He was in the ary ead years. 
When last heard of was on the U. 8. S. “‘Tex He is 
about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, “Tight hair 
and camplexion. An old friend would be glad to hear 
from him. A. K., care of this magazine. 


TAYER, ADA, whose home, twenty-three years ago, was 
in Stephentown, New York, and whose married name hag 
been forgotten. She had one daughter at that time named 
Vivian, A girlh 
tion about h s 
bers the old days in the New England farmhouse, 
she and Rose Bennett were together. If she sees this she 
s asked to write to her old friend, who is now Mrs. Jack 
Purcell, Box 224, Orleans, Nebraska. 

Denmark, and his 


CROMWELL, Py mer was born in 
8 He has not been 


was employed as a de- 
tective by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and his 
last letter was sent from the railroad shops in Omaha. 
= ge is very ill in De rk, and is constantly ask- 
. _ Any information will be gratefully received 

by his” sister, Miss N. Sandagger, care of this magazine. 


SWEENEY, OWEN.—He is a machinist and is about 
forty-five years old. He has lived in California; Illinois, 
and Missouri. His family has not heard from him for a 
number of years, and his sister will be grateful for any 
news of her brother. Mrs. Mary Archibeld, Peer Street, 
Honeoye Falls, New York. 

BIBBS.—Your two letters received. I think of you a 
great deal. Dad. 


PARKER, DANIEL H.—He left Boston some months 
ago without giving his friends a fag address. He 
s a broker, forty-four years of about five feet five 
inches tall, medium stout, with dak “hair and complexion, 
_“e has several teeth missing in front. He is a pleasant 
talker, a great smoker, and his eyes protrude somewhat. 
He is supposed to have gone to Toronto, Chicago, or New 
York. There is important news waiting for him, and his 
friends would like to hear from him at once. J. P., care 
of this magazine. 


co WELL. Janes. a was last heard from in Merkle, 
Texas, in 1907. about twenty-six years old, five 
feet six B.., tall, tok with atralehs *k hair. He 
was born in Louisville, Arkansas. sis will 
grateful for any news of him. ~olissa Weegin. 2309 Hal- 
lock Street, Kansas City, Kans 


FUCHS, HENRY, sometimes known as Salvatore Lorenze. 
He came to New York in 1913, and left for Ohio. He ts 
twenty-seven years old and of fair complexion. He has 
not been heard from since he left New York. His brother 
would like to communicate with him on important busi- 

s, and will be grateful to any one who will send him his 
Present address. George Fuchs, 165 Cornelia Street, East 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


MILLER, JOuN L., often called 6 ue by his friends. 
He was a wire worker for electric in 

cities, ine fading the Bell ulaphane Company, but when last 
heard from was working on a ranch in Van Horn, Texas. 
In 1909 he wrote that he was coming home, but has not 
been heard of in any way since that time, except that 
the owner of the ranch wrote that he had left there as 
he had planned to do, and that two other men went with 
him, but he did not give their names. It was rumo 
about a year ago that he had gone to Mexico. He was 
five feet ten inches tall, weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds, had dark-brown, wavy hair, and large blue eyes. 
He would be now about thirty-six years old He had 
a bad sear on one arm from a live-wire burn. Any one 
who can give news of this man will earn the deepest 
gratitude of his sister, who has tried every other means 
to find him, but without success. Mrs. G. P. S., care of 
this magazine. 


HAYNES, KIRK D.—He is six feet two inches tall, with 
brown hair and eyes, and when last heard of was a_fire- 
man_on the railroad at Rawlings, Wyoming. Also, OTIS 
A. FLICK, five feet eight inches tall, with Flack hair and 
blue eyes. When last heard of he was connected with a 
detective agency in Kansas City. An old friend would 
like very much to hear from these two comrades. V. Par- 
tain, care of this magazine. 


ROWAN, ERNIE A.—if he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old chum, who would like very much to hear 
from him. Earle H. Norton, 427 Brunswick Street, Hali- 

Nova Scotia. 


PETERSON, GEORGE.—When last heard from he was 

age in Memphis, Tennessee, 

He is thirty-nine years old, about six 

has dark hair and blue eyes, and tattoo marks 

on his arms. He !s asked to write to “Nigger Boy,” care 
of this magazine. 





KLAAS, OTTO.—His mother died 
he was ad 


Kirchen, 

United states 

and will teful for any 

St. Helena post flies, Baltimore, Maryland. 
HANRAHAN, pide vee left Clonmel, 

perary, Ireland, about and was marri 

named Cantwell, 


County Tip- 

to a girl 
and B....1 man of the same name who 
wsed to work in Marlfield, Tipperary, and came to the 
States in 1904. Any one from Clonmel who sees this and 
knows their whereabouts will do a favor sad writing to James 
Hanrahan, Box C, Bucknum, Wyoming. 


ARNOLD, JOHN.—He was last seen at the Old Home, 
Grant City Junction, two and a half miles from Albany, 
Missouri, His son is now thirty-seven years old, and 
will greatly appreciate any information about him, and 
would be glad to get a ietter from father. Melvin M. M. 
Arnold, care of this magazine. 


THOMAS, LEON ANDREW, sometimes called Pete. He 
left Claremont, New Hampshire, on October 5, 1919, say- 
ing that he was going to Detroit, and would come back in 
the spring. But he has not returned, and his friends 
are hoping that he will see this and write to them. Any 

he is will do a great favor by 
Johnson, R. F. D. 3, Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 

ROSS, FRANK.—He was formerly a motorman on the 
Carey gare ss :- — There is important news 
for him sked to send "his address to Mrs. 
Stewart, 11h North. Stricher Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

WOOD, ALPHA.—He will hear of Pope e. toterest 
to hon by writing to E. W., care of this m 

HIGHTON, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her 
Geiss, 


potion name 


from fourteen years 
ago, aR, was living a Nag Stafford Street, Liverpool, 
England. Matters of portance are awaiting her, 
and she is asked to w te to Mrs. James Hancock, care of 
this magazine. 


O'BRIEN, CHARLES. —He was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in 1867. He was last heard of when he gailed from 
Sydney, oy ogg for New Zealand. is thought that 
he may now be in the United States or British navy. His 
only sister, Mary Ellen, who left England with her grand- 
mother when she was sixteen years old, would be most 
grateful for any news that would help her to communi- 
cate with her brother. Mrs. Mary furley, 630 Twenty- 
eighth Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


SINDBERG, MAX, who is in poor health owing to in- 
juries received in battle, would like to communicate with 
his foster parents. They are asked to write 
care of this magazine. 


DENNIS, POLLY, who came to the United States about 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, from Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
England. Any information about her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her nephew, Albert E. Dennis, 2504-1/2 Market 
Street, Galveston, Texas 


RUCKSEIS, first name not given. He left his home 
in January, 1918, for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and his mother 
has not heard from him since. She is getti old and 
will be grateful to any reader who will help her to hear 
from her son. He has blue eyes, light-brown hair, bald 
in front, weighs one hundrsd and _ sixty-five pounds, and 
his left hand is mutilated. Mrs. Mary Druckseis, 90 Tod 
House, Youngstown, Ohio 


BAYARD, DONALD = been making my home at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Quarters 2, Old Post, since shortly 
after you left. Expect to leave this country unless I hear 
from you soon. I forgive you, and would like to come to 
you. Iryne Bayard. 


WANTED, the name and address of any one of the 
arty of passengers who traveled on the Berlin-Bordeaur 
xpress on the 29th of June, 1919, by the ‘Transportation 
Police,”” who occupied the same compartment, in which 
there were two Red Cross nurses, one major of the A. R. C., 
one sergeant of the O. D., U. 8S. A., and one private of 
the M. D., U. 8. A. The sergeant’ was from 
Lake City, Utah. Also the name of the U. , 
who was A. W. O. L. in Berlin, on or about the 
of June, 1919. The “‘T. P.’’ who was with him that 
has lost the name he gave him when they parted 
the “‘Hirshgarden,’’ and would be glad to hear from him. 
E. B., care of this magazine. 


GRUNSTEIN, ALEX.—He left his home in Europe about 
thirteen years ago, and after he had been a year or two 
in this country he sent a picture of himself to his wife, 
and she has heard nothing of him since that time. His 
daughters in Hungary want to get in touch with their 
father. He was seen in Detroit four years ago, 
be known by the name of Gero. Any stance from read- 
ers in this matter will be Pre appreciated. G. Kain, care 
of this magazine. 


KRAUS, JOSEPH.—Four years ago_ he was working in 

a clothing store on Michigan Avenue, Detroit, and has not 
been beard from since that time. He may be known by 
the name of Kovack. His nephews and his sisters would 
be very glad to get some news of him, and will be grateful 
to any one who can tell them anything about him. G. 
Kain, care of this magazine. 


to him in 








Missing Department 


— the Henry Rusobe, "6 

rb Mead 3 foster areata. are te both dead. 

re adoption was Ma Mary St. Clair. I 

sister, —— KS = not know a name. Any assistance 

ling my sister, or , will earn my 
t gratitude. ronmath Runobe, weare of this magazine. 


NORTON, RED, who fired on branch of N. P., running 
north out of Jamestown, North Dakote, about fifteen years 

. I have important news for him. W. Thayer, 1112 
Santee Street, Los Angeles, California. 


CUMMINGS, SANFORD 8.—He lived in New York City 
in 1858-59, and had a wife named Louise and a little son 
Willie. information regarding him will 
gratefully received by a relation. N. C., care of this 
magazine, 


WILLIAMS, MRS. IDA HAZEL, whose maiden name was 
Taylor, and who lived in El P. Texas, when last heard 
rom. A relative will be deeply grateful to any one who 
will be kind enough to send her present address. C B., 
care of this magazine. 


O'CONNOR, CHARLIE AND _ ARTHUR.—When last 
heard from they were Living at Pueblo, Colorado, twenty 
years ago. heir sister Louise would be glad to get 
some news of them, and will greatly appreciate any as- 
sistance in finding them. Mrs. E. Skinner, 1340 1-2 
Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


write me at 215 Water 
I will wait always. Your wife. 


Street, 


HARROLD, W. E.—Bill, 
or any time. 


DE ALTOS, HARRY BURTON.—He was formerly a 
teller A the Dominion Bank in Toronto, Canada, and at 
one time Was a member of the 48th Highlanders Battallon, 
He was last heard of in 1914, when he was in Ireland 
with the Count emburg Opera Company. It is 
thought that R. may be in England now. Any news of 
him will be tefu ty received by a friend who is anxious 
1 M, get in touch with him. A. E. J., care of this maga- 


UCKER, ALMA.—When last meoed from she was in 
ae Marine County, California, in 19 friend would 
be giad to get her present address, and ‘vil appreciate any 
information as to her whereabouts. G., care of this maga- 
zine. 


LAUGHLIN, JOE.—Please communicate with D. Arndt, 
529 Twenty-sixth y rot Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at once, 


CORRIGAN, WILLIAM JAMES.—A friend who has good 
news of persons in whom you are interested would like 
to hear from you. Please write to Joe L. Chapman, Box 
244, Harlan, Kentucky. 

JACOBS, — —We parted 
our way to New York 
and have not met since. 
hear 

and write to me. 
a favor by sending it to Millard W. Footlick, 
Delivery, Gardiner, Maine. 


F. C. J.—Write to your gc pal Jake at the Sailors’ Rest, 
Newport News, Virginia. B. L. 


NELSON, Pima Sergeant 158th Aero Service 
Squadron. He left New York about January 5, 1918 = 
a transport that was ed off the Irish coast. Any one 
knowing his address please send it to Daley Boleware, 
Box 246, Crystal Springs, Mississippi. 


SUNINIE, O. —A patrate in the 33d Division. He 
ee of te M 


company in March, 
City from Jacksonville, 


General 


euse and Argonne 
been in Luxemburg 

Please communicate with your Austra- 
Man buddy, H., care of this magazine. 


BURKE, JOuN. who Ls > Sole in Frazee, Minne- 

seventeen years ag up a homestead near 

Cass Lake in the same. Sta ‘and was last heard of 

or near Duluth. His father, who is now very old, 

wishes to hear from him, and will most grateful to 

any one whe will give him assistance in finding his son. 
R. E. Burke, Whittier, California 


GRAVES, BEULAH.—When last heard from she was at 
66 Forrest Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. Any information 
as to her present whereabouts will be very much appre- 
ciated. If she sees this she is asked to write to M. B. E. 
care of this magazine. 


CASTLE, WALTER SCOTT.—He is about twenty-eight 
ears old, and was born in Columbus, Ohio. He has light 
alr and blue eyes. Any information as to his present 
whereabouts will be appreciated M. Rosenthal, care 
of this magazine. 


MILLER, WALTER F.—He was last heard from in July, 
1919, when he was living in Brooklyn, but letters sent 
to his, address there were returned. He was a mechanic 
and chauffeur. An old chum of his would be glad 

s of him and will be grateful to any one who 
on send him his address. 8S. P. M., care of this maga- 


LYNN, oar ¢ qa. gee leave without telling me 
that you were very ill and my heart is 
— Please write to me when you see this. 
wife, Mae. 


Your 


KNypsen. RVSTA.—the is an 
company 


an old friend. 


souwagese. orTo —— is about sty five years old 
five in height, and of dark — 
He aa inst an >" Bilin and Miles City, 
t) who knows ee present whereabouts will do a 
ndness by i gy M2 Fred Schwanden, Room 11, New 
ee Block, Sioux City, lowa. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. EUGENE W.—She was last heard from 
in September, 1918, — = Bec living at 1119 East San 
Antonio Street, Ei as. Any one know her 
present address will j=l ‘oblige by notifying a relative. 
B, 322737, care of this magaz 


PIKE, ALBERT JUDSON.—He is about Aye J years 
old, and when last heard from was working in ama- 
tion Service at Yuma, Arizona. This was oa } — 


greatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. J. A. Bellmore, Box 


379, North Haven, Maine. 


POWELL, RUTH.—She was last heard from and_ seen 

in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1917. Her home is in Iowa. 

There is important news for her, and any one knowing 

waape she. is now will do a favor by sending her address 
to J. C. Vaughn, care of this magazine. 


BARRY, THOMAS FRANCIS.--He is about forty-five 
years old, and was last heard from in New Jersey about 
twenty years ago. eg often said he would go cut West 

the pet cam He was tall and stout, with dark 

sister would be grateful for any 
* ales JULIA MARTIN, who married Henry 
was last heard of about six 
s. Any information of these two 
be grately appreciated. Alice English, 1217 
North Third Street, Syracuse, New York. 


CUMMINGS, TRACY CLARK.—He is a traveling sales- 
May and was_last heard from in Detroit, Michigan, in 
Me is thirty-three years old, five feet four 
inches Ay height, has a dark complexion, blue eyes, brown, 
wavy hair, slightly gray over the ears, with tattoo marks 
on his arms and @ wart on the left side of his nose. 
wife and four youn gr are grieving for him, 
cannot understand his absenee. They implore him to 
return home, and will be deeply grateful to any one who 
can give any information that will help them to know 
what has become of him. They love him and want him 
come home. Mrs. T. C. Cummings, 1662 Crawford 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DE CISARE, FLORENCE.—She is nineteen years old, 
five feet six inches tall, single, of Italian birth, weighs one 
hundred and forty pounds, and has dark-brown hair and 
eyes. She left Bridgeport in July, 1920, in company with 

ts. Rosie Annunciata, forty-five years old, five feet three 
inches tall, with black hair and eyes, who was formerly 
in the wholesale fruit business. Any one having informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of either of these women please 
communicate with William E, Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Information is wanted of a lady who was a_reconstruc- 
tion aid engaged in the art cea of Canal Hospital 14, 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 1919. er name is 
not known, but it is believed that mj home was in Cleve- 
land or Dayton, Ohio. She is asked to write to H. K. M., 
care of this magaz 


KENT, ARTHUR, “POP,”’ makes his home around New 
England. One of the Johnson family would like to hear 
from him. J. K. W., care of this magazine. 


SWIFT, fPAGruenensy —me 
from our 

years old y* single. 

San Francisco, whe 


is Irish and a miner 


re he make a_ bank deposit, 

Spokane, Washington, as his post office address. This was 
in 1897. He has never been heard of since. Also, WIL- 
LIAM CAREY, who lived during 1897-98-99 at San Buno, 
San Mateo County, California. He was forty to fifty 
years old and single. He disappeared and is supposed to 
be dead. ME. one who can give hy concerning 
either of t men please write to P. C. Hughes, attorney, 

400 East arth Street, ‘Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The Sottowtns persons are asked to send us 

their present addresses. We are holding letters 

for them which we would like to forward as soon 

as possible. 

Batley, Mrs. George 
arry, Joh 

Bitte Diddle 

Bulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morten J, 

Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 

Crawford, Julian Milton 

Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 

Gaines, Lester T. 

Humer, Edward 

Morgan, Fred A. 


Mullen, George 
Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs, (Riven- 
burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Vassail, Mrs, W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, E. M. 





“$1,000 SAV 
a 


“Last night I came home with 
reat news! Our savings account 
fad passed the thousand dollar mark! 


“[ remember reading one time that 
your first thousand sav ved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for 
in saving it you have laid a true founda- 
tion for success in life. 


“And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of 
money! I was making $15 a week and every 
penny of it was needed to keep us going. It 
went on that way for several years—two or 
three small increases, but not enough to keep 
up with the rising cost of living. 


“Then one day I woke up! I found I was 
not getting ahead simply because I had never 
learned to do anything in particular. Asa result 
whenever an important promotion was to be 
made, | was passed by. 


‘| made up my mind right then to invest an 
hour after supper each night in my own future, 
so | wrote to Scranton and arranged for a course 
that would give me special training for our busi- 
ness. Lcan’t understand why I had never realized 
before that this was thething to do. Why, in 
afew months [ had a whole new vision of my 
work! ‘lhe general manager was about the 
hrst to note the change. An opening came and 
he gave me my first real chance— with an in- 
crease. A little later another promotion came 
with enough money so that we could save $25 
amonth. ‘Then another increase—I could put 
aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 

“Today I am manager of my department— 
with two increases this year. We havea thou- 
sand dollars saved! And this is only the be- 
ginning. We are planning now for a home of 
ourown. |here will be new comforts for Rose, 
litle enjoy ments we have had to deny ourselves 
iptonow. And there isa real future ahead 
with more money than I used to dare to dream 
that I could make.” 

For 28 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and women 
tverywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to 
the joy of getting ahead in business and 
tn life. 


More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C. S. help. Over 110,000 are now 
turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day, 

Isn’t it about time for you to find out what 
the I. C. S. can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in 
the work of your choice, you can have the kind 
of a salary that will make possible money in 


the bank, a home of your own, 


the comforts 


and luxuries you would like your family to 


have. No 


matter what your age, your occu- 


pation or your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it 
your part or a penny 


obligation on 
I hat’s fair, isn’t it? 


without 
of cost. 


‘Then mark and mail this coupon, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
85.C, SCRAN 

Explain, om .. "dee me, how I can bape tony for the posi- 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 


CO ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


tlectric Lighting and Railways 


ae Wiring 
elegraph Engineer 
r) Me bl Wor 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
J) Machine Shop Practice 
{ i Eoclme er 
[)Gas Engine Operating 
ety IVIL ENGINEFK 
bq S urveying anu 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


Oc meneeh de ane Builder 
) Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builde A 
bSeructurel Engin 
_) PLUMBING AND Ne “ rine 
)Sheet Metal Worker 
©) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
(CHEMIST 
“| Mathematics 


Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No, _ 


City_ 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, M« salveat: Canada 





} SALESMANSHIP 


“ ADVERTISING 


] Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
_ Sign Painter 

_j Railroad Trainman 
Sn LU’ TRATING 

“ Cartoonin 


ng 
a J Rt SINESS MANAGEMENT 


) Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 

“] Stenographer and Typist 
}Cert. Public Accountant 
} TRAFFIC MANAGER 
“Railway ea 

~~ Commercial La 

GOOD E NGLISH 

© Teacher 

jc ge enon Subjects 


SCIVIL s 


Railway Ma 


at vigation 
) AGRICULTURE FS 
OC Poultry Raising 


il Clerk 
UTOMOBILE OPERATING 
o Repairing 
igati Spanteh 
Freneb 
Italian 


State_ 
7-40-10 
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Ah ‘a 





ET quick relief from constipation. 
Takean Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be “freed.” Quick and gentle 
in action—and absolutely sure. You never 


naturally have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 


Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store 


and form or send for free sample today. 
sa habit “At the 10,000 





| Stores only 


8 for 10 € 
14 for 15¢ 
60 for 50¢ 


FREE SAMPLE 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
and gentlest-acting laxative youhaveever used. Boston, Mass. 











